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The design provides for an increased metal section at points under 
greatest tension. Filler blocks, end blocks and wedge are made of cast 
steel and heat treated. 


Yokes are interchangeable and can be used on various rail sections by 
simply using suitable blocks. 
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Railroads and Public 


pe NEED for a better understanding of the railroad situ- 
ation by the public, and especially the farmers, is plain. 
To public misunderstanding of the railroad problem is very 
largely due the results of the recent election in many states, 
especially in the west. The attitude of a very large part of 
the men elected to Congress is such as to justify fear that 
unless there is a substantial change of public sentiment be- 
fore the new Congress meets, legislation seriously adverse 
to the railroads will be passed. 

During the present year the Railway Age, realizing that 
public sentiment regarding railway matters, especially in 
western territory, was undergoing an alarming change, re- 
peatedly urged the railways to make greater efforts to set 
themselves right before the public. There has been an in- 
crease of public relations work, but it has been wholly inade- 
quate to the needs of a time when more misleading propa- 
ganda against the railways has been carried on than ever 
before. 

There is no more effective means available for presenting 
the case of the railways to the public and influencing public 
sentiment than advertising in magazines and newspapers of 
general circulation and in the farm papers. Public relations 
advertising is often discussed as if its main purpose and 
effect are to influence the policy of the press through the 
counting room, but as a matter of fact the editorial policies 
of reputable publications are influenced by advertising to a 
very much smaller extent than many people believe. The 
real purpose and effect of public relations advertising should 
be to present to the public in an attractive and interesting 
way correct information which will influence public senti- 
ment because the information is correct and suggests correct 
conclusions. 

Several railways have done considerable public relations 
advertising, but no other railway has done as much of it in 
its own territory, or done it as systematically and thoroughly, 
as the Illinois Central. Every month for over two years the 
Illinois Central has published in every daily and weekly 
English language newspaper of general circulation in its 
territory an advertisement 30 column inches long dealing 
with some matter of common interest to the railroads and 
the public. In these advertisements it has told its patrons 
and employees the causes and remedies for grade crossing 
accidents, the way in which every dollar earned by the 
Illinois Central is spent and the reason and remedies for the 
shortage of transportation. During the shop employees’ strike 
it explained the causes of the strike and asked for the co- 
operation of the public in the emergency, and urged its 
employees to stay at work or return to work. These are but 
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Relations Advertising 


a few examples of the subjects with which its advertisements 
have dealt. 

It cannot be questioned that the Illinois Central is among 
the best managed railroads in the country. Few railways 
have done as well in the last two years. Few succeeded in 
keeping as many of their shop employees at work during 
the recent strike, as quickly restored their shop forces to 
normal or were as little affected by the strike in respect to 
earnings and expenses. In the first nine months of 1922 the 
Class I railways of the country as a whole had $411,000,000, 
or over ten per cent, less total earnings than in the same 
months of 1920. On the other hand, the Illinois Central in 
these months increased its total earnings by $6,500,000, or 
over six per cent, as compared with the same months of 1920. 
The operating ratio of the Class I railways as a whole de- 
clined from 96.3 per cent in the first nine months of 1920 
to 79.79 per cent in the corresponding months of 1922, or 
16.51 points. The Illinois Central’s operating ratio declined 
from 95.2 to 76.8 per cent, or 18.4 points. In the months 
of August and September, 1922, when the railways’ earnings 
and expenses showed most plainly the effects of the reduc- 
tions of rates and the shop employees’ strike, the net oper- 
ating income of all the Class I railways declined $77,000,- 
000, or over 40 per cent as compared with the same months 
of 1921. In these same months the net operating income of 
the Illinois Central almost doubled, increasing from less than 
$2,900,000 in 1921 to over $5,600,000 in 1922. 

When the management of a railroad is able to show such 
a record as this its opinion regarding any question of railway 
policy is entitled to most respectful consideration. Is there 
any relationship between the Illinois Central’s public rela- 
tions advertising and the operating and financial results it 
has secured? The management of the Illinois Central is the 
best judge of that, and its principal officers are unanimous 
in the opinion that there is such a relationship. They believe 
that its public relations advertising has been a potent influ- 
ence in helping it to increase its earnings and in securing 
co-operation from its employees and patrons in handling its 
business efficiently and economically. The advertisements 
have all been signed by President Markham. They have 
helped to give personality to the railroad, a thing every rail- 
road needs. They have influenced public sentiment favorably 
to it, and this has attracted business. They have made its 
employees and its public understand railroad problems bet- 
ter, and this has helped to build up morale and to nullify 
the effects of anti-railroad propaganda. 

It might be assumed that the public relations advertising 
the Illinois Central is doing costs a good deal of money. The 
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total annual cost of it is about $100,000. This is 7/100 of 
one per cent of its total earnings, and 9/100 of one per cent 
If every Class I 
railway in the country had spent relatively as much in 1921 
for this purpose as the Illinois Central, the total expenditure 
would have been less than $4,000,000. Absolutely, this is 
a large amount of money. Compared with the total earnings 
of the railways and the importance of a better understanding 
of the railroad problem by railway employees and the public, 
it is a small sum. 

The total expenditures made by the railways for adver- 
tising has shown a marked decline within recent years, both 
in absolute amount and in proportion to earnings and oper- 
ating expenses. Omitting the two years of government oper- 
ation, the total outlay for advertising in 1913 to 1921, 
inclusive, was as follows: 


of its total operating expenses in 1921. 


Per cent Per cent of 
Advertising Operating of Total Operating Operating 
Year Expenses Revenue Revenue Expenses Expense 
1913....... $9,275,698 $3,125,135,798 .296 $2,169,968,924 -427 
1914....... 8,122,328 3,047,019,908 -266 2,200,313,159 .369 
1915....... 7,141,908  2,956,193,202 241 2,088,682,956 .342 
1916....... 7,745,466 3,691,065,217 .209 2,426,250,521 .319 
1917....... 7,305,790  4,014,142,747 .182 2,829,325,124 .258 
1920....... 4,138,198 6,178,438,459 -066 5,833,731,629 .070 
1921....... 6,362,810  6,516,556,462 .097 4,562,668,302 .139 


It will be seen that the total advertising expense in 1921 
was one-third less than in 1913, and that whereas in 1913 
almost 3/10 of one per cent of earnings was spent for adver- 
tising, in 1921 less than 1/10 of one per cent was spent for 
advertising. Because of the increase in the cost of advertis- 
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ing space, the decline in the amount of advertising done was 
much greater than these figures indicate. In 1923 the rail- 
ways as a whole could spend as much for other kinds of 
advertising as they did in 1922 and increase by over $3,000,- 


‘ 000 the amount spent by them for public relations advertis- 


ing, and still not make their total expenditure for advertising 
exceed what it was 10 years ago. 

The Railway Age does not suggest that each railroad 
should individually adopt a public relations advertising pro- 
gram relatively as large as that of the Illinois Central. Per- 
haps better results would be secured if part of the expenditure 
for this purpose were made by the individual railways and 
part of it jointly by groups of railways or by the railways 
as a whole. It does, however, seem most probable that sys- 
tematic and persistent presentation of the facts about the 
railway situation through advertising throughout the country 
would have in time a very beneficial effect upon the relations 
of the railways with their employees and the public. Several 
large concerns or groups of concerns such as the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company, the meat packers, and the 
Standard Oil Company have systematically carried on such 
advertising campaigns for long periods, and got excellent 
results. The railways that have done such advertising believe 
it has been worth far more than it has cost. 

There are many ways in which more public relations work 
should be done, but it seems clear that public relations adver- 
tising should, and even must be used if all the many millions 
of people to whom transportation facts and conditions should 
be presented are to be reached and influenced. 


Important Problems Before the Mechanical Division 


HE Mechanical Division of the American Railway 
Association has given as the reason for deciding not to 
hold its regular convention in 1923 the inability of the mem- 
bers to attend committee meetings or to work on reports. 
This decision was based on conditions just after a nation- 
wide strike and was undoubtedly influenced by the circum- 
stances existing during the past few months. There is no 
prospect of another disruption of shop forces; in fact, the 
worst crisis that can be anticipated at present is a record- 
breaking traffic. It seems pertinent to inquire at this time 
what constitutes an emergency that would justify a railroad 
officer in giving up his work in the technical associations. 
There are, of course, emergencies which threaten to stop 
the operation of the railroads. When they occur, the most 
important duty of every railroad man is to overcome them. 
It is well to prepare for emergencies; but it is a mistake to 
stand in such dread of unforeseen possibilities that the ex- 
pectation of a crisis will put a stop to progressive and 
constructive work. Second only in importance to keeping the 
railroads running is the problem of making them more effi- 
cient and economical. Except under extreme conditions, no 
railroad officer should be too busy to give his attention to 
anything which promises to add materially to the efficiency 
and economy of operation. If he cannot do this, there is 
something wrong with his organization. 


The technical associations of railroad officers exist because 
they afford the most effective means of solving problems of 
importance to all the railroads. They are co-operative or- 
ganizations to which the railroads contribute a small amount 
of time in committee work and in return get the best judg- 
ment of representatives of all the roads on the subjects con- 
sidered. The important railroad problems which form, or 
should form, the subjects of discussion at technical conven- 
tions have not been dispelled by the strike. On the contrary, 
they have become more pressing due to the large number of 
new men taken into the service and the amount of equipment 
in bad order. Eventually, the railroads must bend their 
energy to solving these problems in the way that will best 
promote economy and efficiency. Postponing the solution 
will inevitably cause avoidable waste in railroad operation. 
It will not save time because the officers of the individual 
roads will each have to consider these matters which should 
have been settled for all by the committees. This, in the 
aggregate, will take much more time than would have been 
required for a very thorough study on behalf of all the 
roads by members of the association. 

What are some of the problems before the mechanical 
department on which concerted study and action are needed ? 
First, and most important, is the problem of training em- 
ployees. Practically every railroad now has considerable 
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numbers of mechanics who are inexperienced in railroad 
work. Some also have a considerable proportion of foremen 
who were promoted during the strike. Very little of the 
minutiz of railroad mechanical work has been set down in 
books. How are these men to be instructed to give them a 
thorough understanding of their work in the shortest possible 
time? What policies should be adopted regarding foremen 
to insure that they will remain loyal in any future crisis? 
How can they be trained to interpret the policy of the rail- 
roads to the men under them so as to counteract the lying 
propaganda of labor organizations which has proved so de- 
structive to the morale of the workers? A frank interchange 
of experience and opinion on these topics alone at the next 
Mechanical Division convention should repay the railroads 
for all the time which the officers would be required to spend 
in preparing committee reports. 

In addition to these human problems, there are pressing 
technical problems which the railroads cannot afford to put 
off for two years. The question of wheel loads and rail 
' stresses is a good illustration. Ever since 1914 the American 
Railway Engineering Association and the American Society 
of Civil Engineers have been analyzing the effect of single 
wheel loads and a combination of wheel loads under both 
static and dynamic conditions. These tests have brought out 
the fact that isolated wheels, such as the trailing wheels or 
two-wheel leading trucks, produce greater stresses in relation 
to the weight carried than do the locomotive drivers. This 
indicates that the weight of the locomotive should not be 
distributed evenly between the wheels, but that greater loads 


can be carried by the center drivers than by the end drivers 
and that the load should be still further reduced on the 


leading and trailing trucks. The Mechanical Division has 
had a committee co-operating with the American Railway 
Engineering Association since 1920 and its report should 
not be further postponed. Other investigations have indi- 
cated that heavily loaded freight cars set up far greater 
stresses in rails than is commonly believed to be the case. 
This work has such an important bearing on locomotive and 
car design that the conclusions of the committee should be 
reported and discussed at the earliest opportunity. 

Other questions of special importance at this time are cor- 
rosion and decay in cars, the selection and testing of draft 
gear and the operating results obtained with new designs 
of locomotives. These are actual problems which the me- 
chanical department must settle sooner or later. It is the 
function of the Mechanical Division to see that the right 
solution is presented to the railroads as promptly as possible. 
These questions are of such importance to the railroads that 
their consideration should not be deferred. 


Railway operating income represents net after taxes. Net 
railway operating income—the term which the Railway Age 
; has recently been discussing at some 

Hire length in these columns—represents, on 

of the other hand, a net after rents— 
Equipment namely, equipment rents and joint fa- 
cility rents. The editorials that have 

already appeared have been intended to throw some much 
needed light on the difference between the two terms “railway 
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operating income” and “net railway operating income”, and 
also as a plea in favor of a more general and more consistent 
use of the latter term. Continuing the discussion leads one 
next to comment on the good judgment which was shown 
in working out a figure—we refer to that of “net railway op- 
erating income”? which pays proper regard to the matter of 
equipment rents. ‘There has been much discussion in ac- 
counting circles concerning the proper place and the proper 
manner in which equipment rents should be shown in the 
income account. It is not intended, however, just yet at least, 
to participate in that discussion. We shall content ourselves 
in this instance in showing just how great an effect the inclu- 
sion of equipment rents may have on the operating results. 
Mr. Ford’s railroad, the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton has thus 
far failed to show those wonderful results which Mr. Ford 
promised. The D. T. & I.’s monthly earnings reports not 
only have not been good—they have, on the contrary, been 
extremely poor. Not enough attention has been paid to the 
fact that the road’s difficulty has been due to equipment rents 
—or to put it into the terms of our discussion, due to the fact 
that the monthly reports have had to show net after rents 
rather than net after taxes only. The figures show that for 
the nine months ended September 30, 1922, Mr. Ford’s rail- 
road had a net after taxes of $1,016,301—a very satisfactory 
figure, but that it had a net after rents of only $5,650—a 
very poor figure. A selection of the figures follows: 


Detroit, ToLtepo & IRoNTON 


Sept., 1922 Nine mos., 1922 
Wet AMES TARCB. isis. os oven rsieees —$233,982 $1,016,301 
POR WEONE BOUN 6 iis 6556s cei e 383,097 5,650 

Sept., 1921 Nine mos., 1921 
Ce ee ae $31,779 $893,082 
INGE BEGET PETER. bic ceccecrecess —91,761 352,447 


These figures point out that the D. T. & I. needs cars. 
They also serve as a pertinent example of how much more 
complete the story of net earnings may sometimes be told if © 
“net railway operating income” is shown rather than merely 
railway operating income. 


Undoubtedly one great objection of many practical railroad 
men of the old school to shop schedule or routing systems is 
that certain forms have to be filled out, 

Simplified involving more or less clerical work. 
Schedule System Shop schedules consist, however, of far 
at Jackson Shops more than filling out forms by some 
clerk. They are essentially a method 

of locating weak departments, speeding up operations and in- 
creasing shop output. They have demonstrated their ability 
to perform these three functions, and the number of forms 
used, or details developed, can be readily suited to individual 
shop needs. A shop schedule, notable for few printed forms 
as well as for its effective control of shop operations, is in- 
stalled at the Michigan Central Shops, Jackson, Mich., as 
described elsewhere in this issue. This schedule has admit- 
tedly been one of the important facters enabling the Jackson 
shops to recover rapidly from the effects of the strike and 
within three months show an important increase above normal 
output. The most noticeable feature about the schedule sys- 
tem at Jackson, the one without which no shop schedule 
can be successful, is that everyone believes in it from the 
superintendent of motive power down through the ranks. If 
in any shop the superintendent or general foreman does not 
believe in the schedule, and give it his hearty co-operation and 
support, it will be absolutely ineffective and useless. The 
next feature is that the importance of the work of the schedule 
supervisor has been recognized. In this case he has been 
given the title of schedule foreman and made responsible not 
only for scheduling locomotives, but following up work or- 
ders, trucking all material through the shops and shipping 
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to outside points. To handle details of this work the schedule 
foreman has under his personal direction an assistant, a work 
order clerk and ten laborers provided with six power tractors 
for trucking material. The movement of material is plainly 
a function of the schedule department although not commonly 
so considered and the way in which the efficient trailer trac- 
tor system at Jackson shops is directed by the scheduie fore- 
man is therefore of exceptional interest. The next feature of 
importance is the special efficiency gang composed of five 
practical shop experts who devote their entire time to tracing 
delays as indicated by red marks on the schedule board, locat- 
ing the weak points in various departments and strengthening 
them. When one department has been brought up to stand- 
ard, usually some other becomes the limiting factor and, by 
correcting these deficiencies, there is a continual improve- 
ment in shop operation and output. 


After several postponements occasioned by the strike of the 
shop crafts, the Telegraph and Telephone Section of the 
American Railway Association will 


Importance of hold its annual meeting at Chicago on 


=e Be December 12, 13 and 14. This meet- 
Meeting ing is the first since that held at Rich- 


mond, Va., last March and a number of 
interesting and valuable reports have been prepared for pre- 
sentation, which afford an opportunity for constructive work. 
The section, however, has another opportunity to make this 
meeting one of the most valuable ever held if it has the 
courage to discuss the problems arising out of the strike. The 
meeting can thus be made to cover discussions of technical and 
the human problems which go hand in hand in any organi- 
zation. In order that the greatest good may result, railroad 
managements should see to it that their telegraph department 
officers are in attendance. Even though problems relating to 
the strike are not discussed on the floor, the information 
gained from an interchange of ideas and experiences among 
the various groups of men in attendance after the sessions 
will be invaluable. It is fair to assume that those present will 
come away better equipped to inaugurate savings in the tele- 
graph department which will more than repay thé railroads 
many times over the expense involved. A concrete example 
of this is where one telegraph department officer was at a 
meeting when the application of the symbol system to mes- 
sages was discussed thoroughly. On his return, he inaugu- 
rated this system on his road with the result that it enabled 
him to dispense permanently with operators at certain loca- 
tions. This road has received a high return on the investment 
made by having its representative present. Other roads 
should benefit in similar ways. 


The L. C. L. Problem 
and Motor Trucks 


ESS-THAN-CARLOAD freight comprises between four and 

five per cent of the total tonnage handled by the rail- 
ways. Yet it requires more than 23 per cent of the cars. 
While the rates received for its transportation are higher 
than for carload freight, it is loaded and unloaded by the 
roads at their expense through stations provided by them. 
These stations must be located close to the industrial centers 
if they are to secure the traffic, which means that the invest- 
ment for land is high. All of these factors make such great 
inroads on the revenues derived from this traffic that only in 
rare instances does it contribute its share to the net revenues 
of the roads. In fact, in many instances, particularly with 
short hauls, the roads are actually carrying the traffic at a 
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loss. This situation calls for serious consideration by rail- 
way officers and gives special timeliness to the able discus- 
sion of the motor truck as an aid in the solution of this 
problem, presented by W. H. Lyford, vice-president of the 
Chicago & Eastern Iillinois, which appears elsewhere in 
this issue. 

The disproportionately large demands for cars to handle 
this traffic are specially important at the present time when 
cars are so much in demand, particularly the type required 
in this service. While some reduction in the number of cars 
required may be secured by heavier loading, aided by more 
transfer or assembling points, the relief possible from such 
measures is limited owing to the relation between heavy 
loading of l.c.l. freight and claims. There is, however, one 
place in which improvement can be effected. In many large 
cities it is the practice to transfer 1.c.l. freight between rail- 
ways in cars, which movement consumes many car days. 
Furthermore, it is the practice of many roads to transfer the 
freight between the several receiving and delivery houses 
and a central assembly and break-up platform or between 
large industries and this platform by trap cars. In this 
service the motor truck offers large possibilities, as pointed 
out by Mr. Lyford. That this is no new idea is indicated - 
by the use of demountable bodies on trucks at Cincinnati, 
the trailer plan at St. Louis and the more recent suggestions 
at New York. 

The second great opportunity for reduction in cost lies in 
the use made of the freight station. At the present time the 
shipper delivers his freight at the station at any time he 
pleases and the consignee calls for it at his convenience, 
usually allowing it to remain in the house three or four days. 
Because he has to call for and deliver his freight, he patron- 
izes the road whose station is located nearest to his plant, 
thereby forcing the roads to use expensive property, so ex- 
pensive in fact that as Mr. Lyford points out, the interest 
charges alone on real estate occupied by at least one freight 
house in Chicago are more than $2.30 per ton of freight 
handled. 

If the railways could move all freight to the warehouse of 
the consignee the day it was received, the relatively large 
proportion of the floor space now required for storage could 
be restored to its real purpose, relieving the congestion and 
postponing for a long time expenditures for more area now 
pressing. It is doubtful if the railways can afford to under- 
take to deliver this less than carload freight individually 
because of the duplication of effort and heavy expense. 
There are also considerations which favor the development 
of this service by an independent cartage company working 
in conjunction with all of the railways in a city and making 
a special charge for it. Such a company should, by reason 
of the volume of its operations, be able to render the service 
for shippers for less than it now costs them independently. 
By working in conjunction with the railways, it could relieve 
them of the necessity for a large part if not all of the storage. 
By a further co-ordination of activities and the transfer of 
the cartage responsibility to another company, much of the 
objection of shippers to a more remote and less expensive 
location for the freight stations could be overcome. ‘This 
again suggests the use of motor trucks. 

In the early days of the motor truck, its sponsors launched 
extensive campaigns to “ship by truck.” In launching the 
motor truck as a competitor of the railways, its friends 
hindered its development along logical lines. By failing to 
realize its possibilities as an aid in the solution of their 
problems, the railways may be losing an equal opportunity. 
The motor truck is a transportation agency which has a 
definite future. It is the problem of the railways to utilize 
it as an adjunct in its operations. In no phase of railway 
operation are there greater possibilities than in the handling 
of less than carload freight. 
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What Increased Coal Prices 
Are Costing the Railroads 


HE NET OPERATING income of the railways sharply de- 
clined in August and September. It was 40 per cent 
less in these months than in the same months of 1921. This 
decline has been attributed to the reduction of rates made on 
July 1, and to the effects of the shop employees’ strike. 

Detailed statistics of operating expenses for August which 
recently have been made public by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission disclose that there was another factor which 
was of very great importance. This was the increase in the 
average price that the railways had to pay for coal. 

Before the coal strike began last spring the average price 
the railways were paying for coal was declining, and in 
April, the month immediately following the beginning of 
the strike, when the prices charged into the accounts were 
those paid immediately before the strike began, the average 
cost of railroad coal was $3.46 a ton. From that time the 
cost began rapidly to increase, and in August it was $4.87, an 
increase since April of $1.41, or over 40 per cent. 

The railways use about 12,500,000 tons of coal a month. 
Therefore, this increase in its cost of $1.41 a ton added 
about $17,500,000 to their operating expenses in August. 
This increase in operating expenses resulted in an equivalent 
reduction of their net operating income. ‘The reduction in 
their net operating income as compared with August, 1921, 
was $37,600,000. Therefore, the increase in the cost of 
coal alone was responsible for almost one-half of the entire 
reduction of their net operating income. 

The railroads have had a strike of their own. It has 
cost them a great deal of money. Nobody has proposed to 
allow them to advance their rates to offset the increased 
expense caused by the shop employees’ strike. On the con- 
trary, most of their rates, including those on coal, are now 
10 per cent less than they were before July 1 when the shop 
employees’ strike began. 

The coal operators had a strike in their mines. They lost 
it. In consequence they are paying the same wages to the 
miners now that they were prior to April 1. The coal strike 
caused a shortage of coal. The coal operators have, in con- 
sequence, increased the price the railways have to pay for 
coal almost 40 per cent. 

The railways are not only being forced, out of reduced 
rates, to pay the cost of the shop employees’ strike, but also 
a large part of the cost of the coal strike. They consume 
about one-third of all the coal produced. Therefore, they 
are paying, roughly, one-third of all the increase in the cost 
of coal due to the coal strike. 

It may be said that the advance in the price of coal was 
commercially justifiable because of the shortage of it. But 
there is also a shortage of transportation about which the 
coal operators frequently complain. If the coal operators 
are justified in increasing the price the railroads have to 
pay for coal 40 per cent because of the shortage of coal, upon 
what theory of morale or economics can it be contended that 
the railroads should be required, not merely to refrain from 
advancing rates on coal, but to continue to haul it at rates 
which are 10 per cent lower than they were before the coal 
strike began? 

The Railway Age does not wish to be understood as advo- 
cating an advance in the rates on coal. It does contend that 
for the railways, under present conditions, to be required to 
haul coal at reduced rates and to be forced to pay coal prices 
that have been advanced 40 per cent since last spring is an 
economic and moral outrage. 

When is the increase in the prices the railroads have to 
pay for coal going to stop? In only one month of 1920 or 
1921 was the average price they paid as high as in August, 
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1922. This was in November, 1920, when it was $4.92. 
We have no disposition to advocate government regulation of 
the price of coal. But those in the coal business are cer- 
tainly doing their best to afford justification for the advocacy 
of such a policy. 

There is in some sections a powerful agitation for further 
reductions of railway rates. Those carrying on this agitat‘on 
might well direct their attention to the price of coal. How 
can the railways be expected to reduce rates again when 
within six months the price of their coal, one of the largest 
items in their operating expenses, has been increased 40 
per cent? 


New Books 


Biographical Directory of Railway Officials of America. Edited 
by Elmer T, Howson, Western editor, Railway Age; D. A. 
Steel, associate editor, Railway Age, and J. B. Tebo. 718 
pages, 6 in. by 9 in. Bound in cloth. Published by the Sim- 
mons-Boardman Publishing Company, Woolworth Bldg., 
New York, 

The publication of the Biographical Directory was begun 
by the Railway Age Company in 1885 for the double pur- 
pose of furnishing a complete list of American railway offi- 
cers arranged alphabetically for personal reference rather 
than under the titles of their companies and also providing 
a concise record of their railway history. The 1922 edition 
is the eighth in this series of directories. While the need 
for an alphabetical list of railway men is now supplied 
from other sources, the increasing value of a directory con- 
fined to the personal history of the men who build, control 
and carry on the operation of the railways of North America 
has been demonstrated in the years which have passed since 
the appearance of the first edition and the Biographical Di- 
rectory has come to be recognized as an indispensable refer- 
ence book in every railway library, as it is the only com- 
prehensive history of the professional careers of American 
railway officers published. The purpose of the directory is 
to give a concise and accurate record of the railway service 
of general, divisional and departmental officers. 

The present volume shows a larger number of new names 
than any previous edition; only approximately 1,850 of the 
more than 5,000 officers whose sketches appear in this vol- 
ume appeared in the last, or 1913, edition. It is of interest 
to note that only approximately 650 of the men whose 
sketches appeared in the 1913 edition are holding the same 
position as then, indicating that a new generation has come 
into the command of our railways. More than 3,000 of the 
sketches incorporated in this volume have been inserted for 
the first time. 

In addition to the sketches of men in active railway 
service, there are also included sketches of a number of rail- 
way officials of extended service who have left important 
railway positions to engage in other business, but whose 
railway records still continue to be a matter of general in- 
terest. Sketches are also included of many former railway 
officers now retired and still living. As in the 1913 edi- 
tion, biographical sketches of the members of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and of many of the state railway 
commissions are grouped in alphabetical order at the end 
of the volume. To these have been added the members of the 
Railroad Labor Board. 


Tue Raitway CLus or PittsspusBGH will hold its regular meet- 
ing at Fort Pitt Hotel, on the evening of Thursday, Novem- 
ber 23. F. X. Milholland, assistant to senior vice-president of 
the Baltimore & Ohio, will speak on Public Relations of the 
Railroads. 
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Letters to the Editor 


| 


Expedited Service and Rate Making 
Sr. Louris, Mo. 
To THE Eprror: 

I have been impressed, sometimes favorably and some- 
times otherwise, with the views of Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover, as published from time to time, respecting freight 
rates and transportation. I think I see a fundamental fea- 
ture running through his statements, which, I believe, if 
recognized and acted upon will result in mutual benefit to the 
carriers and to the public. Mr. Hoover held, in his testi- 
mony before the Interstate Commerce Commission, in Gen- 
eral Rate Investigation Docket No. 13,293, that the class 
rates, or those covering the higher grades of merchandise, 
might well be advanced, making reductions only in the rates 
on the lower grades of commodities. 

If the carriers would so adjust their methods of handling 
these different classes of shipments, and recognize that there 
should be a distinct and well-defined service commensurate 
with the value of the goods, so that high-class shipments 
should not be delayed in transit or held in suspense in conse- 
quence of maximum train tonnage rules, much higher rates 
might quite reasonably be demanded. In fact, I believe the 
shippers and receivers of the higher grades of merchandise 
would willingly pay higher rates if such rates were predi- 
cated on schedule of such speed and guaranteed regularity as 
would preclude the filling in with cars of pig iron, or other 
low-grade commodities, in order to bring the train load up. 

In other words, if the public were assured of a specially 
expedited, dependable service on high-class shipments, rates 
might be maintained on the basis of such schedules, provided 
a system of refunds, or forfeitures, for failure to make or 
offer delivery at destination within a resonable, fixed num- 
ber of hours over schedule were adopted. 

My thought is that in this manner we might have a service 
intermediate with the present merchandise service of the rail- 
roads and the American Railway Express service. It may be 
said that some of the lines have high-class merchandise trains 
—-symbol trains, if you please. It will be found, however, on 
careful examination of the rules governing the make-up of 
these trains that low-grade shipments may be put in to 
make up maximum train tonnage loading. As the maximum 
speed of a train can be no greater than the bearings of the 
heaviest loaded car therein will permit, that necessarily be- 
comes the maximum service that can be accorded the higher 
grade commodities in that train. 

The value of the goods is an important factor—important 
to the carriers in that every unnecessary day in transit adds 
to the risk, without additional compensation therefor, to say 
nothing of the loss incident to the misuse of equipment. 
The importance to the owner of the goods lies in the fact 
that the value of the goods represents idle capital and every 
needless day in transit is an unreasonable drain on his 
working capital, and detracts from his legitimate turnover 
accordingly. Adam Smith said, over a hundred and fifty 
years ago (and it is just as applicable to the commerce of 
today), that “the greatest and most important branch of the 
commerce of every nation is that which is carried on between 
the inhabitants of the town and those of the country.” There- 
fore, is it not of vital importance that our transportation 
system shall provide the most expeditious, economic methods 
and facilities for the exchange of the products of the farm 
(the sustaining forces of life) for the finished articles of 
manufacturing and jobbing centers ? 

Obviously, this should be done with as little waste of 
energy and capital as possible. In other words, goods 
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ready for consumption should be moved with the greatest 
possible dispatch, while the basic articles of commerce may 
well be moved on a maximum train tonnage basis, so long as 
industries are kept regularly and amply supplied. ) 

What the shipper wants is service, and he is willing to 


pay a good price for the genuine article. P. W. CoyLe, 
Traffic Commissioner, St. Louis Chamber of Commerce. 


Concerning Statistical Comparisons 


New York, N. Y. 
To THE EpItor: 
In the Railway Age of November 4, page 831, D. M. 
Neiswanger criticises certain features of an article of mine 


,in a previous issue. It is only fair to state that the Railway 


Age had held this article for some time and that therefore 
certain statements were somewhat antiquated. Insofar as 
his remark that the statistics quoted are erroneous, would 
say that the original copy of my article specifically stated 
that these were not all as of the months of July (as was 
stated in the published version), but were for summer months 


readily comparable. Mr. Neiswanger was thus misled. 


through the caption over the statistical table. It would 
seem superfluous to add that the figures used were taken from 
reports of the U. S. R. A. and the I. C. C., and were not the 
product of my imagination. 

I admit fully the error in the wording of the phrase 
“average number tons per car-mile” in order to get entire 
phrase on one line; I felt that railroad men would readily 
understand that this meant per loaded car-mile. 

As for the aspersion that 30 cents per car-mile is not a 
true figure for the cost of handling a heavy official car, or 
Pullman, would say that this is an average. Service of 
another character is naturally reflected in any average. For 
authority, might add that this estimate was made by one of 
the high officials of the Railroad Administration, as the files 
will disclose. Since that time I have seen higher calculations. 

Referring to the remark (in connection with my discussion 
of passes) that I neglect the principle of “long established 
consideration of employees, particularly those older in ser- 
vice,” would refer the gentleman to the first paragraph on 
page 703, which especially mentions this factor, almost in 
the words which he uses. 

Mr. Neiswanger’s further criticism of my remarks regard- 
ing lighter loading of trains as an economy concludes with 
the contention that this “is open to considerable doubt.” 
Judging by the mass of material appearing in the Railway 
Age and elsewhere, both pro and con, his statement is more 
than correct, and from the disagreements as between eminent 
authorities, it would appear that one theory is as valuable 
as another. His discussion of the economics of the subject 
is a valuable contribution, but can it not be refuted by argu- 
ing from the human equation? Mr. Hungerford in his recent 
book, depicts a trainman on a northwestern road, who, after 
creeping over the division on a freight drag, is deadheaded 
east on his rest period to take out another train. The chap- 
ter is well worth reading, and the man who wears out his 
life to assist in making “tonnage records,” etc., show up 
well, can hardly be blamed for not being loyal to his com- 
pany. This subject might be stretched inte an entire article, 
for the feelings engendered in the hearts of trainmen forced 
to take out trains too heavy for the locomotive can never be 
measured in dollars and cents, nor in gross tons per train. 

The further computations of what might have been, etc., 
had there been fewer bad order cars, had business been 
heavier, and such surmises, I pass over with the suggestion 
that such hypotheses are about as valuable and informative 
as the rating of football teams by comparative scores—the 
probabilities never come true under actual conditions. 

FRANKLIN SNOW. 
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Schedule Assists in Rapid Shop Reorganization 


ITH A NORMAL 
VG output of 
about 18 
heavy and 20 light 
repair locomotives a 
month, the Michigan 
Central repair shops 
at Jackson, Mich., 
closed down during 
the first three weeks 
of July as a result of 
the strike, and the 
output dropped prac- 
tically to zero. Re- 
opening the last of the month, the shop force was being 
rapidly recruited when the so-called Willard-Jewell strike 
settlement occurred and many of the striking shop men re- 
turned, swelling the total shop force in the month of October 
to almost 25 per cent above normal. During August and 
September the shop organization was gradually rebuilt and 
the output increased until, in October, all departments were 
well balanced and functioning smoothly, so that 25 locomo- 
tives were given heavy repairs and 20 light repairs. This 
output represented an even greater increase over pre-strike 
months .than the proportionate increase in men employed. 
It was a striking achievement considering that new men were 
trained, old men relocated, departments built up and the 
entire shop put on a production basis in three months. 
In view of the results obtained, a brief analysis of the 
shop force and output by months, as shown in Table I, will 
be of interest. The total number of employees at Jackson 





Fig. 1—Typical Department Schedule Board 





TasLe I—EmpLoyers AND Output oF Jackson SHops, APRIL TO OCTOBER, 
1922 


April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. 
ee oer 555 554 569 211 34@ 641 783 
Roundhouse force ........ 323 311 282 160 229 225 288 
Total employees ......... 878 865 851 371 575 866 1,071 
Heavy repair locomotives. . 15 18 15 0 6 5 25 
Light repair locomotives. .. 23 20 19 8 20 41 20 
Locos. turned in 24 hrs... 64.2 54.7 51.9 60.2 64.6 65.1 70 





previous to the strike was about 862, of whom 556 worked 
in the repair shops and 306 in the roundhouse. When the 
strike was called on July 1, only 60 men reported for work 
and these men were sent to the roundhouse together with the 
shop foremen to keep as many locomotives as possible in 
service. The output of heavy repair locomotives was slow 
in picking up during August and September, as shown in the 
table, owing to the concentration of work on light repairs; 
but by October, the shop output had increased fully 25 per 
cent and the roundhouse 23 per cent. 


Salient Features of Shop Organization 


Credit for the rapid reorganization of Jackson shops is 
doubtless due first of all to the character and ability of the 
supervisory officers and shop foremen who remained loyal to 
the railroad in the emergency. They formed the foundation 
on which the new organization was.built. Unquestionably, 
the factor of second importance, and the one forming the 
basis of this article, is the simple and effective shop schedule 
or routing system, by means of which shop operations are 
controlled. Next in importance is the efficient power- 


Output of Jackson Shops of the 
Michigan Central Quickly Raised 
Above Normal by Simplified 

Shop Schedule 


trucking system, di- 
rected by the schedule 
foreman, and de- 
signed to secure ma- 
terial and parts from 
the storehouse or 
stripping gang, keep 
them moving through 
the various shop de- 
partments, and truck 
them to the erecting 
shop for assembly as 
soon as they are fin- 
ished. Mention 
should also be made of the special shop efficiency department 
consisting of the assistant shop supervisor and five special- 
ists who devote practically all their time to tracing and 
removing the causes of delay as indicated by red marks on 
the schedule board. This department has developed many 
improved methods, jigs and fixtures which tend to speed up 
the schedule and increase the general efficiency of the shop 
as a whole. 





I Dates for Erecting Shop Operations 


Simplified Shop Schedule System 


The schedule system employed at Jackson shops is un- 
usually simple, being carried out with as few printed forms 
as possible. Its success is largely due to the fact that every- 
one believes in it and. works for it, from W. H. Flynn, 
superintendent of motive power; F. P. Neesley, division 
master mechanic, and C. W. Adams, shop superintendent, 
down to the youngest shop foreman. 

In brief, the master schedule consists of an immense board, 
7% ft. high by 21 ft. long, taking up the entire front wall 
of the room in which the foremen meet frequently to discuss 
the progress of the work. ‘This board is ruled in squares, 
and provided with a heading, as illustrated in Fig. 3. Hori- 
zontal columns A indicate the dates on which various opera- 
tions are due, columns B showing the dates on which these 
operations are actually completed. In case of delay, these 
dates are marked with red chalk, indicated in the illustra- 
tion by numbers enclosed in circles. Obviously, a red date 
is a signal for investigation and action by all concerned. 

About the twenty-second of each month, the shop super- 
intendent and foremen meet in the foremen’s room to sched- 
ule engines for the following month, and another meeting is 
held on the tenth of the month to make necessary schedule 
revisions. From work reports and inspectors’ reports the 
condition of each locomotive is known, and a reasonably 
accurate estimate can be made of the time needed for each 
repair operation. Dates are accordingly chalked on the 
master schedule board. All the foremen are present, and if 
they feel that any of the dates cannot be met, the matter is 
thrashed out then and there. It is the intention, however, 
to set the schedule slightly ahead of what can be accom- 
plished, and continually shorten the schedule as better shop 
methods are developed. 

The foreman of each important department has a printed 
form covering the work of his department, to be filled out in 
accordance with the master schedule and carried by him for 
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reference. This form is also duplicated in chalk on a de- 
partment board, located in a conspicuous position for the 
information of the workmen. Fig. 1 shows such a board in 
the pipe shop. 

Dates for the completion of erecting shop work on each 
locomotive are chalked on an 8-in. by 9-in. piece of sheet 
iron, painted, lettered and attached to the cylinder, as shown 
in Fig. 2. Dates when material should be received from the 
machine shop and when it should be applied to the locomo- 
tive are shown. Erecting shop men are thus enabled to tell 
exactly when different operations are due without consulting 
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every important machine and job throughout the shop 
Workmen naturally try to get the slips onto the O.K. hook 
as fast as possible. Moreover, foremen can walk through 
their departments and tell at a glance which machines have 
a lot of work ahead and which will soon be caught up. 
Dates on the master and department schedule boards are 
made with yellow chalk, the date when the work is actually 
completed being put on with blue chalk, except in the case of 
delays, when red is used. Delays are, therefore, indicated 
on the master department schedule boards by red dates which 
are conspicuous and attract attention. In order to avoid 
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Fig. 3—Reproduction of Upper Section of 714-ft. by 21-ft. Master Schedule 


the foreman. The only cther forms in connecticn with this 
simplified schedule system are two small ones used to report 
delays to the foremen, and causes of delay to the shop super- 
intendent. There are, however, two additional small shop 
forms, one being a work order slip form for outside work 
and small material not mentioned on the schedule, and the 
other consisting essentially of a form issued by the schedule 
foreman for the movement of material. 


Work Order Slips Effectively Used 


The work order slip (Fig. 4) is of sufficient importance 
to be described in some detail. In general, it is made out 
in triplicate by a foreman who needs work done in another 
department. The original white slip goes to the department 
which will do the work; the second blue slip goes to the 
routing office which looks up pattern numbers and gets the 
rough material from the storehouse or casting platform; the 
third yellow slip is retained by the issuing foreman for ref- 
erence. When the work is completed, the time is entered on 
the original slip; it is signed by the foreman and returned 
to the routing office which arranges for the finished material 
to be trucked to the proper department. The work order 
slip also serves as a record of time spent on individual jobs 
and is used in computing costs. 

A typical work order slip, made out for 20 hexagon head 
frame bolts, is illustrated in Fig. 4. It is issued by an 
erecting shop foreman against the blacksmith department 
which, if the bolts are not in stock, makes them on the forg- 
ing machine, illustrated in Fig. 5. 

Special attention is called to the work order board at- 
tached to the forging machine water pipe, as illustrated. One 
half of the board is painted black and marked “Work 
Order,” the other half being painted red and marked “O.K.” 
Two hooks are provided at the bottom, and when a work 
order slip is received at the forging machine, it is hung on 
the black hook at the left. When the work is completed, 
the slip is transferred to the red “O.K.” hook at the right. 
Most people hate to see a lot of work piled up ahead of 
them waiting to be done and advantage is taken of this trait 
of human nature by means of the work order board. It is 


used not only at the forging machine, illustrated, but at 


questioning and possible censure, there is a definite effort on 
the part of both foremen and men to have as few red dates 
as possible appear on the boards. 

In addition to the monthly schedule meeting, the foremen 
meet every Monday, Wednesday and Friday after working 
hours to check up the progress of the work, settle any ques- 
tions which may arise, and discuss any suggestions for im- 
proved shop operation. Minutes of these meetings are taken 
in shorthand and later distributed to the various foremen 
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Fig. 4—Typical Work Order Slip Made Out Against the 
Blacksmith Department 





who thus have a permanent reminder of the points discussed 
These meetings prove extremely effective in ironing out an) 
differences which may arise between the respective foremen 
enabling them to work as a unit for the general bettermen 
of the shops. 


Schedule Foreman Has Charge of Routing System, 
Trucking and Shipping to Outside Point: 


Shop schedules can never be a success unless run by me! 
of extensive practical shop experience. Obviously, if a cler 
is emploved simply to go through the motions of filling ot 
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forms in the office, the results will be negligible as far as 
increasing shop output is concerned. As previously inti- 


mated, the importance of the schedule is appreciated at Jack- 
son and a real job has been created for the schedule foreman 
who has general charge of the routing system, work order 
slips, trucking material, and shipping to outside points. 


This schedule foreman is relieved of minor details by an 
assistant who checks the progress of the work each morning 
and afternoon. A clerk is also provided in the routing office 
to take care of all work order slips and shop orders. 

The importance of the prompt movement of material and 
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veloped which not only speeds the movement of material 
through the shops but saves a great amount of hard manual 
labor, formerly required when trucking by hand. The trailer 
system has another advantage in that material can be loaded 
on the trailers and then moved, a considerable number of 
units at a time, without tying up a tractor or being com- 
pelled to wait for one. 


The importance of the schedule foreman in the scheme of 


shop operation described is evident and it seems logical that 


the man who has charge of the progress of both schedule and 
outside work should also have charge of getting the material, 
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Board, Taking Up the Entire Front Wall of the Foremen’s Room at Jackson Shops 


its relation to the shop schedule is recognized by giving the 
schedule foreman three Ford gasoline tractors and three 
Mercury storage battery tractors together with 10 laborers 
for operating the trucks and handling material. The schedule 
foreman, knowing when the work on various locomotive 
parts is completed, is in the best position to see that this 
material is moved promptly. As fast as one operation is 
completed on a part it is moved along to the next machine. 








ig. 5—Men Like to Get Work Order Slips on the “O. K.” 
Hook 


The schedule foreman also has direct charge of ordering 
nd shipping all material to outside points, which work bulks 
orge in the Jackson shop operations. While the erecting 
‘hop is of the longitudinal type and more or less difficulty 
> experienced in transporting material through it on that 
ccount, an effective trailer and tractor system has been de- 


moving it from point to point about the shop and shipping 
it to outside points when completed. 


Unusually Heavy Repair Work at Jackson 


A close examination of the master schedule, illustrated in 
Fig. 3, will show that the first three locomotives were allowed 
18, 16 and 14 days in the shop, the time actually taken being 
23, 18 and 17 days respectively. | While these shopping 
periods may appear unduly long, it should be.noted that in 
each case the locomotive was given unusually heavy repairs 
involving jacket and lagging removal and firebox repairs. 
Probably there are shops no larger than those at Jackson, 
which turn out more than 25 heavy repairs a month, but in 
fairness it should be pointed out that locomotives sent to 
Jackson shops are given unusually heavy repairs and in fact 
many locomotives, credited only with light repairs, receive 
practically heavy classified repairs owing to the rigid Mich- 
igan Central ruling on mileage. (Unless a locomotive has 
made a specified mileage, it cannot be given general repairs. ) 
The proximity to the roundhouse and consequent large num- 
ber of light repair locomotives also tends to disrupt the shop 
organization for heavy repair schedule work. In fact, pref- 
erence is given to light repair or roundhouse work whenever 
it conflicts with the schedule work. 


Shop Efficiency Department 


Railroad shops, unfortunately, are not like the ‘one horse 
shay,” with each department as strong as the other. In 
consequence a close observation of the master schedule board 
will usually show weaknesses in certain departments. Ob- 
viously, it is the duty of the shop superintendent to take the 
necessary steps to strengthen weak departments, but one man 
cannot attend to all the details of this work which is handled 
at Jackson shops by a special efficiency gang, under the direc- 
tion of the assistant shop supervisor. The gang consists of 
two machinists, two boilermakers and one blacksmith, all ex- 
pert workmen experienced in their respective lines. 

A series of red marks in the same department, as shown 
on the schedule board, always indicates some trouble which 
may be caused by inefficient machines or methods. In 
either case some slight change will often remedy matters and 
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allow this department to get its work done on time and 
eliminate the red marks. As a rule, when one department 
has been brought up to the mark in this way, some other 
department proves to be the limiting factor and so it goes. 
As a result of the work of the efficiency department, a con- 
tinual improvement in shop methods and output is obtained. 

Among the devices which have been developed compara- 
tively recently may be mentioned a double crown brass turn- 
ing jig, a power-operated device for pulling in cylinder bush- 
ings, a jig for milling throttle lever quadrants, a motion work 
bushing press, several effective brass room tools, a set of guide 
liner dies, etc. 


Experimental Room 


Another unusual feature at Jackson shops is an experi- 
mental room in which is segregated all the tool work done 
for the efficiency department. This experimental room is en- 
tirely separate from the main toolroom, being equipped with 
an 18-in. lathe, an upright drill, a 24-in. shaper and a 
grinder. All new jigs and fixtures, or devices intended to 
facilitate the shop work are made in this experimental room, 
which is allowed to be used for nothing else. It is well 
known that where work of this kind is carried on in the or- 
dinary toolroom it becomes sidetracked whenever a rush job 
comes in, and the result is a delay in the development of new 
tools if the work is not stopped altogether. 

In view of the results accomplished, it may safely be said 
that the shop schedule, as installed at Jackson shops, has 
justified its existence. It amply fulfils the expectations of 
those who for years have advocated this method of controlling 
railroad repair shop operations. 


Proposed Railroad Legislation 


Wasuincton, D. C. 

LANS FOR THREE distinct types of railroad legislation, 

for which it is hoped to obtain consideration by Con- 

gress at the extra session, which convened on Novem- 
ber 20, or the regular session, which begins in December, 
are now being worked out by various groups. One type of 
proposed legislation is that on which Senator Cummins and 
other administration leaders are working designed to 
strengthen the Transportation Act by provisions to prevent 
strikes, requiring compulsory consolidation of railroads and 
possibly a general equipment company. At the same time 
members of the agricultural bloc and other so-called pro- 
gressives have renewed their agitation for a repeal of the 
rate-making section of the law and the section which au- 
thorizes the Interstate Commerce Commission to remove dis- 
criminations caused by the action of the State authorities. 
Heads of railroad labor organizations and their supporters 
in Congress, while planning to oppose any anti-strike legis- 
lation, are also planning an effort to push amendments to 
the act to abolish the Railroad Labor Board and at the same 
time to work with the interests that are for a repeal of the 
rate-making, or so-called “guaranty,” section of the law. 
Senator Cummins has conferred with the President regard- 
ing the amendments which he will propose, but he has al- 
ready indicated that he has little expectation of obtaining 
definite action during the present session of Congress, and 
the President did not touch on the subject in his address 
before Congress. 

The reason advanced for proposing compulsory consolida- 
tion is that the railroads during the two years and a half 
that have passed since the law was enacted making con- 
solidations permissive, if approved by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, have not displayed more affirmative in- 
terest in consolidation plans, although it has recently begun 
to appear that numerous plans for extensive consolidation 
have been considered by various groups of railroads, and 
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are merely being delayed by the apparent necessity of await- 
ing the Interstate Commerce Commission’s complete plan for 
grouping the railroads of the country into a limited number 
of systems. The Hill roads have been before the commis- 
sion for several days, urging a consolidation of the Great 
Northern, Northern Pacific, Burlington. and Colorado & 
Southern in place of the commission’s tentative plan which 
would combine the Burlington with the Northern Pacific 
and the Great Northern with the St. Paul, and hearings 
were also begun this week on the petition of the Southern 
Pacific to retain control of the Central Pacific pending the 
commission’s determination as to how the Western roads 
should be grouped. The New York Central, Pennsylvania 
and other roads have also taken several steps in the direction 
of further consolidation by obtaining permission from the 
commission to make long-term leases of subsidiaries, and 
apparently would be ready to proceed with actual consolida- 
tion as soon as the commission is in a position to give its 
approval. 

A call for a national conference of “progressives” to meet 
in Washington on December 1 and 2 and to organize a 
“progressive” group in Congress was issued on Saturday by 
Senator La Follette and Representative Huddleston, as chair- 
man and vice-chairman of the People’s Legislative Service. 
The call proposed a meeting of “progressive” members of 
Congress for December 1 and a gathering of ‘“‘progressive” 
leaders generally on the following day. Senator La Follette 
also issued a statement announcing that among the objects 
proposed are the defeat of the administration’s ship sub- 
sidy bill and proposed anti-strike legislation. At about the 
same time, Senator Capper, chairman of the Senate farm 
bloc, issued a statement outlining a program of legislation 
including a reduction of freight rates. Just what Senators 
and Representatives will join in the movement is not re- 
vealed, but there were reports that some friction might be 
created by the failure of Senator La Follette to consult with 
all elements of the “progressive” group before calling. the 
meeting. Senator La Follette also attended on November 18 
a meeting of the officers of the 16 principal railroad labor 
organizations associated with the Conference for Progressive 
Political Action, called by W. H. Johnston, president of the 
Iriternational Association of Machinists, to discuss the legis- 
lative situation resulting from the recent elections and par- 
ticularly plans for opposing proposed anti-strike legislation. 
At the same time, it is understood that the plans were con- 
sidered for favoring legislation to abolish the Railroad Labor 
Board and a call was issued for a national meeting to be 
held in Cleveland on December 11. 
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The Human Problems of Modern Industry“ 


The Development of Democracy in Business Is Under Way— 
It Needs Wise Leadership and Direction 


By Samuel O. Dunn 
Editor, Railway Age 


HE History of industry and of its relations to the people 

in the leading countries of the world during the last 

century, and especially during recent years, presents a 
strange paradox. The development of modern industry has 
resulted in a vast increase of production which has enabled 
every class of people to establish “and maintain material 
standards of living higher than ever were attained by any 
but a very few in earlier times. It has also made possible 
reductions of the hours of labor and increase of the hours 
available for leisure, for intellectual improvement and for 
pleasure of a vast majority of people. 

If any man whose life ended prior to a century ago, or 
even prior to a half century ago, had foreseen this vast in- 
crease of production, this great improvement in standards of 
living and reduction of hours of work, he might have an- 
ticipated that it would usher in a golden age of harmony, 
peace and contentment among men. Quite the contrary 
has been the result. There never was a time when there 
were bitterer quarrels or fiercer struggles in industry than 
within recent years. The great war and its effects have in- 
tensified these struggles, but they began before it occurred 
and would have continued if it had not occurred. 

They have been waged not only between large industries 
and their employees, but also between large industries and 
their customers. Both before and since the war the railways 
have been engaged almost constantly in carrying on contro- 
versies with their patrons regarding rates as well as with 
their employees regarding working conditions and wages. 
Almost every large industrial combination also has been the 
object of attacks in the courts which indirectly were the 
results of efforts made by their patrons to break their power 
and reduce their rates. 

These great struggles between industry and the people 
are being carried more and more into politics. More and 
more are efforts made to use legislation and government ad- 
ministrative bodies to settle differences arising between large 
industries and their employees or patrons; and when legis- 
lation and government commissions are invoked their general 
tendency is to settle the questions submitted to them ad- 
versely to large industrial concerns. 

Finally, growing more and more active and influential 
is a class of labor leaders, politicians and agitators with 
complexions varying all the way from a pale pink to a 
deep red, who are striving by propaganda, by political ac- 
tion, by strikes and even by violence to overthrow part or 
all of our existing political and industrial institutions and 
to establish in their place institutions varying all the way 
from a mild form of state socialism to the “dictatorship of 
the proletariat” in both government and industry as it is 
exemplified in Russia. 


Modern Industry the Cause of Social Unrest 


No intelligent man would question the seriousness of some 
of the struggles between large industries and their employees 
or patrons which have occurred within recent years. There 
are those who are convinced that these struggles are direct 
and inevitable results of the development of modern industry 
and of the way in which many large industrial concerns have 
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been managed and that unless very important changes are 
made in the management of many of these concerns the strug- 
gles between them and their employees and patrons will be- 
come more frequent, more bitter and more destructive of the 
welfare of all concerned. 

There can be no question about what has been the principal 
cause of the great increase of production in modern times. 
Until a little over a century ago there had never been any 
really great improvement in the physical machinery of indus- 
try. Almost all the power used in agriculture, in manu- 
facture and in transportation had been furnished by the 
muscles of men and animals. It was chiefly the discovery 
and utilization of new sources of power, mainly steam and 
electricity, that made possible the development of modern 
industry. In order to make the best use of these new sources 
of power large manufacturing and transportation units were 
created which rapidly drove out smaller ones. Other im- 
provements in the physical machinery of industry, such as 
those in means of communication, stimulated the tendency 
of industrial and transportation concerns to increase in size. 
Owing to these and other causes we have witnessed within 
comparatively recent years the development of concerns in 
many lines of business which are enormously larger than 
any which existed prior to a generation ago. 

How has this great increase in the size of industrial and 
transportation concerns helped to create the social unrest 
and antagonisms which now cause so much trouble? 

First, it has tended to put great power into the hands of 
the managers of these large concerns, and it is a law of 
human nature that men who have great power will be 
tempted to abuse it to further their own interests and the 
interests of those they represent. There is hardly a large 
concern in the country that has not at some time and in some 
ways abused its power in dealing with its employees and 
patrons. 

Secondly, where great power is possessed, or thought to be 
possessed, people have a tendency to believe that it is being 
abused, or to fear that it will be abused even though actually 
it is not being abused at all and there is not the slightest 
intention of doing so. 


- 


The Need of Personal Contacts = 


The owners and managers of small concerns come into fre- 
quent contact with their employees and patrons and therefore 
their employees and patrons know what kind of men they 
are, and the owners and managers know constantly the feel- 
ing and attitude of their employees and patrons and can act 
accordingly. The owners of large concerns usually are 
numerous stockholders who are widely scattered and hardly 
ever come in contact with the employees and patrons. Even 
the managers of large concerns come into direct contact with 
only a very few of the employees and patrons. In conse- . 
quence usually they are almost unknown to the many thou- 
sands of people with whom indirectly they are dealing; and 
often they themselves know extremely little about what is in 
the minds of all these many thousands of people. 

If, in addition, as often happens, the principal officers of 
a large concern deliberately refrain from making any efforts 
to come into contact with as many of their employees and 
patrons as they can, or even from making any public state- 
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ments regarding affairs of the company in which the com- 
pany and its employees or patrons have a common interest, 
you have a situation which, human nature being what it is, 
is certain to beget a lack of mutual understanding which 
will tend to develop into suspicion, then into antagonism 
and then into great and dangerous struggles. When the 
employees and the public begin to suspect, dislike and attack 
the big concerns in any field the smaller concerns in that 
field are likely to become the objects of similar suspicion, 
dislike and attack. 

There is not the slightest likelihood of any reduction of 
the size of industrial concerns. The most radical advocates 
of socialism or syndicalism or guild socialism would not 
favor this. On the contrary, they favor wholesale consolida- 
tions of all the concerns in each field and seizure of their 
ownership by the public and transfer of their management 
either to the government, or to the employees under schemes 
similar to the Plumb plan. 

We have recently seen production seriously interfered with 
by two great strikes in this country. These strikes were due 
to controversies between employers and employees. We 
are now seeing the production and commerce of the country 
limited by inadequacy of transportation. This is due partly 
to labor troubles but much more largely to years of govern- 
ment regulations of railways based largely on public mis- 
understanding and prejudice. Bad human relations in 
industry are tending to arrest the progress of industry. 


What is “Democracy in Industry”? 


The policy most persistently and persuasively advocated 
by the critics of the present industrial system is that of 
“democracy in industry.” This is their principal slogan, 
although they do not always mean the same thing by it. 
In fact it is used to mean everything from certain mild 
forms of government regulation to the Russian soviet scheme 
of complete ownership and management of industry by the 
proletariat. It is absurd to call the Plumb plan and similar 
schemes plans for establishing “democracy in industry.” 
The Plumb plan provides that the public shall buy the 
railways and turn them over to the management of those 
on their payroll. If the railways under the employees’ 
management earn any more than interest on the investment 
in them, one-half of the surplus will be given to the public 
and one-half distributed among the employees. If a deficit 
is incurred the public will pay it all. There never would be 
any surplus, however, because those in the payroll would fix 
their own pay through a board selected entirely by them- 
selves. Democracy is supposed to be the rule by the many. 
Where would be the democracy in an industry which was 
owned by 100 per cent of the people and ruled by only two 
per cent of them for their own benefit? 


How Shall Democracy Be Attained? 


However, one may not be very favorably impressed by the 
plans for establishing democracy in industry which are ad- 
vocated by those who seek to overthrow the existing political 
and industrial order, and may, at the same time, believe 
that an increase of real democracy in industry is inevitable. 
In fact, there already have been some very great increases 
of democracy in industry. Labor unions in some industries 
have acquired so much power that they are able at times 
for considerable periods practically to dictate their own 
terms to employers. Witness the recent strike in the coal 
mining industry and its results. This is one form of democ- 
racy in industry, since it involves dictation by hundreds 
of thousands of employees to a few employers. Our policy 
of government regulation of railroads affords another illus- 
tratino of one form of democracy in industry. It involves 
dictation by the many who use railway service to the com- 
paratively few companies that render it. 

The great movement for democracy in government which 
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began some generations ago has been resisted to the last 
extremity by the upper classes in some countries. The re- 
sults in those countries, of which France in the eighteenth 
century and Russia in the present century afford the most 
striking examples, have been tremendous social explosions 
and upheavals in which the upper classes, and, indeed, the 
entire countries have been almost ruined. In England, on 
the other hand, the upper classes yielded step by step. 
Vicious class antagonisms were avoided and under condi- 
tions of democracy the property owning and more intelligent 
classes of Great Britain have succeeded in maintaining their 
leadership in politics and in government down to the present 
time. 

Does not this political history hold a lesson for the pres- 
ent generation, which is confronted with the insistent de- 
mand for more democracy in industry? Does it not suggest 
to the leaders of industry the wisdom of not resisting all 
efforts to increase democracy in industry, but on the contrary, 
of furthering its development along lines which will give 
employees and the public a larger participation in the man- 
agement and control of industry, while leaving its leader- 
ship and direction still in the possession of the compara- 
tively few men of large ability who alone are equal to its 
leadership and direction? 

The employers of past generations took practically the 
position—and many take the same position today—that it 
was their right to fix working conditions and wages in their 
business, and that labor could accept these conditions and 
wages or go without work. Now, capital furnishes the physi- 
cal machinery and selects the directing minds of industry, 
but labor furnishes the manual skill and labor which operate 
the machinery. There never was and is not now anything 
unnatural or unreasonable in the desire of labor to have an 
equal voice with the management in settling the terms and 
conditions of the employment relationship. But, if the em- 
ployees are in any real sense to deal with the management 
regarding these matters, they must do so through repre- 
sentatives chosen by themselves. This necessarily means 
some organization of the employees. It is very doubtful, in- 
deed, whether some kind of organization of the employees 
of any large concern can long be prevented. If this is true, 
then the question is whether the employees of the individual 
concerns shall be encouraged by the management to form or- 
ganizations of their own, or whether this shall be discouraged 
and resisted by the management with the almost certain ulti- 
mate result that practically all of the employees will be- 
come members of national labor organizations. 

From the standpoint of both employers and employees, 
dealings between each concern and its own employees are 
far preferable to dealings by each individual concern with 
national labor organizations. Only agreements between each 
concern and its own employees can adapt working condi- 
tions and wages to the local conditions with which they are 
immediately surrounded. Personally I have no doubt that 
all large industrial concerns should favor an increase of 
democracy in industry which will result from allowing and 
encouraging their employees to form organizations of their 
own and from dealing fairly and frankly with such or- 
ganizations. 

Furthermore, it seems highly probable that most large 
industrial concerns would derive benefits from encouraging 
conferences between representatives of the employees and 
representatives of the managements regarding many questions 
of operating efficiency. In the long run it is as much to the 
interest of employees as it is to employers to have each con- 
cern efficiently operated. About 12 years ago when the record 
for industrial accidents, and especially railroad accidents, 
was at its very worst in this country, many industries, in- 
cluding the railways, organized safety committees composed 
of officers and employees. There has been since then a very 
remarkable reduction of fatal accidents on the railways. 
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Undoubtedly this has been mainly due to the work of these 
safety committees. There does not seem any good reason why 
it would not be possible and desirable to form similar com- 
mittees on the railways and in many other industries to 
bring about co-operative effort by the employees and manage- 
ments to eliminate waste and increase efficiency. There 
are many employeé¢s in every industry who could do valuable 
work on such committees and if they did work on them they 
would not only make contributions toward increased effi- 
ciency but also learn some of the difficulties which the man- 
agements have to overcome in reducing waste and securing 
economies. 


The Democracy of Ownership 


There is another form of democracy in industry which 
every large business concern should earnestly and _ ener- 
getically promote. This is the diffusion of the ownership of 
its securities among its own employees and patrons. Most 
large concerns, and especially the railroads, are regarded by 
their employees and patrons as being a kind of alien insti- 
tutions which exploit those who work for them and from 
whom they get business in order to pour profits into the 
coffers of a small class of rich people who do business and 
live at ease in or within a comparatively small radius of 
Wall Street. So long as the employees and patrons of a 
large concern regard it thus it will always be very difficult 
to convince them that they have any interest in its pros- 
perity. Some large industrial concerns have adopted suc- 
cessful means of getting large numbers of their employees 
to become stockholders. Some of the largest and best man- 
aged public utilities in the country are making great and 
successful efforts to get large numbers of their customers 
to buy their securities and thereby establish what is called 
“customer-ownership.” The best kind of industrial democ- 
racy which could possibly be established would be a democ- 
racy of ownership. Substantial difficulties would have to 
be overcome in securing a widespread diffusion of the se- 
curities of railways among their employees and patrons, but 
it may be they would not be so great as the managements 
now believe. No management probably knows just how 
great they would be because so far as I know no management 
ever has really tried to overcome them. 

No great result is ever attained without thorough study 
and great effort being made to attain that result. There has 
been study and effort to improve human relations in modern 
industry but the conditions which exist show clearly enough 
that this study and effort have been very far from sufficient. 
The principle of arbitration of all great controversies be- 
tween employers and employees that cannot be settled by 
direct negotiations should be insisted upon; but the thing 
most needed is the adoption of methods and the creation of a 
spirit which will tend to prevent the development of contro- 
versies to a point where they cannot be settled except by 
arbitration or strikes. 


The Menace of Destructive Propaganda 


Without doubt one of the principal causes of the bad hu- 
man relations existing in modern industry is that employees 
and most of the public have been allowed by the manage- 
ments to be grossly misled regarding the way in which large 
concerns really are managed and the profits that are made 
in them. Most members of the classes that own property 
and manage commercial and industrial concerns seem to 
have very little idea of the amount, the character, or 
the real purpose of the radical literature attacking the pres- 
ent social and industrial order which is being disseminated 
throughout every country of Europe and America among 
those who work for wages. . Let extensive propaganda go 
unchecked long enough and it will overthrow any human 
institution. The propaganda to which I have referred, 
whether carried on by bolshevists, syndicalists, guild social- 
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ists, I. W. W. or parlor socialists, is intended to convince 
that large majority of people who do not own or manage 
property that the present system of private ownership and 
management of property, and especially of large industries, 
inevitably works the enrichment of the few and the robbery 
and impoverishment of the many. It preaches that the many, 
by forcing the payment of wages which industry cannot 
stand, or by constant strikes and violence, or by governmental 
action of various kinds, should indirectly or directly take 
over to itself the virtual ownership and the actual manage- 
ment of all industries. 

This kind of propaganda is supplemented by propaganda 
carried on among small property owners and farmers which 
attempts to create sentiment among them against the existing 
order by greatly exaggerating the profits made by the rail- 
roads and large manufacturing and mining companies, with 
the object of causing regulation of their management, their 
rates and their prices which will help to make private own- 
ership and management of them impossible. 

Even if all the problems arising from the relationship of 
employer and employee could be solved temporarily at least 
there would not long be peace in industry. The present 
railroad situation illustrates that. The wages of all railway 
employees have now undergone some, and those of certain 
classes substantial, reductions, and probably there would be 
no more serious controversies between the railways and their 
employees for some time if the present rates were let alone. 
But already there is a widespread and energetic agitation 
for further reductions of rates among the farmers. This is 
partly due to the fact that the farmers really are suffering 
severely from an unwholesome disparity between the prices 
they can get for their products and the rates and prices 
they have to pay for the transportation and commodities they 
buy, and partly to reckless propaganda which has been car- 
ried on among them to make them believe that while they 
are suffering losses the railways are guaranteed large profits. 
If railway rates should soon be reduced again it would be 
necessary for the railways to start at once to secure further 
reductions of wages, and then the controversies between 
them and their employees would begin on a large scale again. 


Take the Mystery Out of Big Business 


. There is a certain large railroad system which from every 
standpoint is one of the best operated and most successful 
in the United States. The management of this railroad has 
tried in numerous ways to establish close relations with its 
employees and patrons, and has presented to them by news- 
paper advertising and every other available means the facts 
about the railroad and what it is doing. It also has been 
especially prompt and courageous in refuting misrepresen- 
tation of this railroad itself and of the railways as a whole. 
When the recent shop employees’ strike came this railroad, 
from the very beginning, kept one-half of its shop employees 
and was one of the very first in the country to build up a 
100 per cent force. Probably there is no other railroad in 
the country which is today more popular with and the object 
of fewer criticisms and attacks from its employees and 
patrons. Its management is fully convinced that the edu- 
cational work it has carried on for months and years among 
its employees and patrons has contributed very greatly toward 
enabling it to maintain its shop forces, to secure efficient 
work from its employees, to handle a record-breaking busi- 
ness and largely to increase its net earnings at a time when 
those of many railways actually declined. 

What the management of this railway has done, those of 
others can do. With respect to this matter of educational 
work among the employees and patrons of large concerns 
there are two conclusions I have reached after years of 
study and observation and which I venture to state and 
emphasize. The first is that our present system of private 
ownership and management of large industrial and trans- 
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portation concerns cannot be permanently maintained with- 
out a better understanding and more good will being estab- 
lished between these concerns and their patrons and em- 
ployees. The second is that the amount of educational work 
which must be done by such concerns among their em- 
ployees and the public, if a better understanding is to be 
secured, must be very greatly increased. There are at least 
a hundred politicians and labor radicals who are actively 
engaged in carrying on propaganda to secure the adoption 
of a ruinous policy of regulation and the destruction of 1 
vate ownership of railroads in this country to every single 
man who is actively engaged in tombating this propaganda. 
There are literally scores of radical labor organizations and 
farmers’ organizations that constantly employ men to deliver 
addresses and secure publicity in every community in the 
country attacking private management of railroads. There 
are literally hundreds of thousands of railway employees 
who, under the direction of radical leaders, are everywhere 
carrying on propaganda against the managements of the 
railroads. How many of the 20,000 railroad officers make 
any effort to combat this propaganda ? 

The Esch-Cummins Transportation Act was passed to de- 
stroy the restrictive policy of railway regulation which 
formerly prevailed, and to establish in its place a construc- 
tive policy. Almost from the time it was enacted it became 
the object of the most false and misleading attacks that 
political and labor leaders ever carried on with respect to 
any piece of legislation in this country. At the recent na- 
tional election almost every important member of the Na- 
tional House and Senate who voted for and defended that 
law who was up for re-election was defeated, while almost 
every candidate who made his campaign largely one of attack 
upon that law was elected. In consequence, there is the very 
gravest danger that all the important constructive provisions 
of the Transportation Act will be destroyed. If this should 
be the case the railways probably will have to look for pro- 
tection of their right to earn a reasonable net return to the 
federal courts. But in the long run the courts themselves 
cannot be relied upon to afford sufficient protection to prop- 
2 ed by large concerns. 
ae tee thes run “the preservation of the present industrial 
order will depend upon public sentiment. Whether public 
sentiment in regard to railroads and other large industries 
will be friendly or hostile, wise or unwise, constructive of 
destructive, will largely depend upon whether the manage- 
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ments of these concerns make real, persistent and intelligent 
efforts to solve their human problems. Big business mus 
establish closer relations with its employees and the publi 
and destroy popular suspicions and prejudices by taking al 
the mystery out of big business or big business will hav 
more serious troubles in the future than it ever has had i 
the past. 


Freight Car Loading 


WasHINGTON, D. C. 

REIGHT CAR LOADING again declined during the week 
F ended on November 11 to 953,909 cars but was still 

greatly in excess of the loading for the corresponding 
week of last year, 755,777, and also in excess of that for the 
corresponding week of 1920 when it was 927,586. This 
makes the third consecutive week of loading in excess of 
1920. Increases as compared with 1920 were shown in all 
districts except the Pocahontas and Central Western and in 
grain and grain products, forest products, ore, merchandise, 
1. c. L., and miscellaneous freight while there were increases 
as compared with last year in all classes of commodities. A 
part of the decrease in loading as compared with the previous 
week is attributed to election day. 

The freight car shortage also showed a decrease during the 
period from November 1 to 8 to an average of 174,498, while 
the surplus averaged 4,990. 

The railroads of the country repaired and turned out of 
their shops during the period from October 15 to November 
1 last the largest number of locomotives for any semi-monthly 
period in approximately the last two years, according to re- 
ports received by the Car Service Division. During the 
period, 13,490 locomotives were repaired. This exceeded by 
2,086 the number turned out of the shops from October 1 to 
October 15 last. Locomotives in need of repair on November 
1 totaled 18,366, or 28.5 per cent of the number on line. 
This was a decrease of 865 since October 15, at which time 
19,231, or 29.8 per cent, were in need of repairs. Of the 
total, 15,101 were in need of repairs requiring more than 24 
hours. This was a decrease since October 15 of 834. The 
remaining 3,265 represented locomotives in need of light 
repairs, which was a decrease of 31 within the same period. 
On November 1 the railroads had 46,096 serviceable loco- 
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60,344 45,468 231,797 364.595 1,003,759 964,811 1,008,818 
59,727 46,362 226,123 352,491 983,470 910,529 1,018,539 
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motives, an. increase of 909 over the number on October 15. 

The Car Service Division has compiled a chart in which 
it says is depicted the real basic problem in the distribution 
of the country’s production. Fluctuations in shipments are 
indicated at the top of the chart and the resultant periods of 
car shortage and surplus are shown below. 

“To even out the distribution throughout the entire year,” 
the bulletin says, “where the character of the commodity will 


ing of equipment and its expeditious movement. But the 
elements of movement and number of cars will not alone 
furnish a panacea for car shortage. To reach the stage in 
our development where more cars are busy during periods of 
car surplus and less cars are required during periods of car 
shortage represents a common ground of research and en- 
deavor for both shipper and carrier. 

“During the past 130 months (1912 to Nov., 1922) the 
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permit, thereby minimizing the severity of car shortages, put- 
ting idle capital in the form of car surplus at work, thus per- 
mitting of a stability in price level will go far in solving the 
country’s spasmodic economic and transportation difficulties. 

“Directly related to less acute fluctuations are the factors 
of (1) distribution organization, (2) trade practices, (3) 
trade units, (4) storage capacities, (5) capacity loading, (6) 
prompt loading and release of cars—together with the build- 
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country has passed through 87 months of car surplus and 43 
months of car shortage. Both periods are expensive to the 
public and tend to increase distribution costs.” 


National Industrial Tratfic League 


mecting in New York City on November 15 and 16. 

The address of Director General James C. Davis, on 

the first day of the meeting, was reported in the Railway Age 
of November 18, page 948. 

The principal business of this convention was the consid- 

eration of the report of the legislative committee; and the 


T HE National Industrial Traffic League held its annual 


cerning the character and work of the United States Railroad 
Labor Board, which conclusions are noticed at the end of 
this article. These conclusions were adopted with great en- 
thusiasm and without amendment. 

Besides the conclusion that the Labor Board ought to be 
abolished, the report contains numerous other radical recom- 
mendations. In adopting it, the League has given its en- 
dorsement to the Newton Bill, H. R. 11,822. This bill 
would repeal the present provision of law under which the 
Interstate Commerce Commission is to make a plan to con- 
solidate all of the railroads of the country into a few sys- 
tems, and instead would enact a simple provision under 
which the Commission may authorize consolidations upon 
application of interested carriers. It amends section 13 of 
the Act to regulate commerce so that a state regulatory body 
may pass upon the general level of intrastate rates which 
are complained of before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, before the federal body makes any order which will 
have the effect of advancing intrastate rates. This means 
the adoption of the Shreveport doctrine, with a proviso; the 
opinions of state bodies being, however, subject to review by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 








The Newton bill also provides a substitute for section 





main feature of this report was a series of conclusions con- — 
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15-A of the Interstate Commerce Law by reducing this para- 
graph to a simple declaration that common carriers are en- 
titled to earn a fair return and that the Commission shall 
always consider this element. It also amends the section 
regulating telegraph, telephone and cable companies, provid- 
ing that the law shall apply to them in all respects the same 
as to railroads, where this is practicable; and in particular 
to suits based on loss, damage or delay. 

Other sections of the report of the legislative committee 
relate to various bills designed to preyent destruction of rail- 
road property, to penalize malicious mischief, and to broaden 
the Erdman Act, providing for conciliation in labor disputes, 
so that it would apply to all railroad employees. All these 
measures were approved by the meeting. The League con- 
demns all proposals limiting the freedom of persons seeking 
employment with common carriers. 

The League also went on record as opposing all measures 
empowering Congress to make railroad rates directly, as for 
example the pending bill to require the abolition of the sur- 
charge on passenger fares now collected in all cases where 
the passenger rides in a sleeping or parlor car. It is held 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission should be free to 
adjust railroad rates according to its own judgment. The 
League also made clear that it does not favor the agitation 
to repeal the Esch-Cummins Act, and it recommends that 
the Carmack amendment to the Interstate Commerce Law, 
section 20, be further amended so that a suit may be filed 
against the delivering carrier or the initial carrier as the 
shipper may elect. 

The League favors the bill prohibiting commercial brib- 
ery, which, among other things, would forbid the payment 
of money to railway employees with a view to obtaining pre- 
ferred freight service. It opposes all proposals that the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission should regulate the wages of 
the employees of common carriers and opposes the pending 
bill which provides penalties against shippers for making 
false statements in claims for damage to freight, etc. In 
such claims, incorrect statements are often made without evil 
intent and there is no provision for a penalty against the 
railroad employee in similar circumstances. 


Diversion, Demurrage and Other Things 

The committee on diversion and reconsignment, H. D. 
Rhodehouse, chairman, presented a long report embodying 
proposed changes in rules recently discussed with the car- 
riers’ committee at a public hearing in Chicago. This report 
was subjected to a lengthy discussion, participated in by 
many members, and the conclusions of the meeting, as 
handed back to the committee, will be the subject of further 
conferences with the railroads. 

A similar course was taken with a brief report of the com- 
mittee on car demurrage and storage, W. H. Day, Jr., chair- 
man. ‘This report, recommending modifications of rule 1, 
section B, was adopted substantially as presented. 

The committee on freight classification, N. D. Chapin, 
chairman, presented a report recommending action looking to 
closer relations between the members of the League and the 
railroad committee, together with certain proposed changes 
in the classification rules; and this report was adopted. 

Other reports, adopted with little or no discussion, were 
those of the weighing committee, the committee on embargo 
rules and regulations, the special committee to confer with 
railroad traffic executives, and the express committee. 

A special committee on merchant marine, Seth Mann, 
chairman, made a long report containing numerous recom- 
mendations, among which is one to the effect that export bills 
of lading should be left under the jurisdiction of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, so far as concerns the move- 
ment of traffic within the limits of the United States, rather 
than in the hands of a new board, which is chiefly concerned 
in the successful operation of ships. 
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Under the head of new business, the League, adopted 2 
resolution declaring that the National Industrial Traffic 
League commends the railroads for their efforts to rehabili- 
tate themselves, and calls upon all regulating agencies, com- 
mercial organizations and the public at large for patience 
with the carriers during their forward progress; “the per- 
formance of the carriers in the face of handicaps has, gen- 
erally speaking, been all that could have been expected under 
the circumstances; and this, in our opinion, is a further evi- 
dence that the policy of private competitive operation of the 
railroads, as advocated by the National Industrial Traffic 
League, is correct; and it is hereby reaffirmed.” 


The officers of the League for the ensuing year are: Presi- 
dent, Charles Rippin, traffic commissioner of the Merchants 
Exchange, St. Louis, Mo.; vice-president, Paul M. Ripley, 
traffic manag -r, American Sugar Refining Company, New 
York City; treasurer, E. C. Wilmore, traffic manager, Sefton 
Manufacturing Corporation, Chicago; executive secretary, J. 
H. Beek, 111 West Washington street, Chicago. 

Dallas, Tex., was selected as the place in which to hold 
the Spring meeting. 


Shippers’ Views of the Railroad Labor Board 


The “conclusions” concerning the character, status and 
usefulness of the United States Railroad Labor Board, pre- 


sented by the legislative committee and adopted by the 
league, are substantially as follows: 
First: We believe in preserving freedom of contract. This 


principle was wisely written into our fundamental law when our 
government was founded, and we have always found trouble when 
we sought to depart from it. It should apply to labor as well as 
to capital and to contracts of employment as well as to commercial 
dealings. 


Second: We are opposed to having governmental agencies make 
wages or intervete in the ordinary relations between employers 
and-.employees. When our government undertakes to perform these 
functions it is drifting dangerously near outright socialism, Such 
a policy will destroy the individual initiative of the workmen, and 
at the same time undermine the discipline and respect for authority 
which is necessary in an efficient business organization. The con- 
tinuance of the Labor Board will undoubtedly have these tenden- 
cies. 

Third: The Labor Board has failed to accomplish the good re- 
sults which its advocates predicted for it. It has been demonstrated 
that it will not prevent strikes, nor will it stop them when once they 
have started. Kk has not prevented the intimidation of workers, 
the destruction of property, the impairment of transportation, nor 
the taking of human life when labor sought to ignore its mandates. 
In fact, the acts of the board tend to precipitate many of those 
troubles. This is no fault of the Labor Board as at present con- 
stituted ; it is the fundamental danger inherent in any scheme where 
the government undertakes to make labor contracts for private in- 
dustries and supplant the time-tested plan of direct dealing between 
employers and employees. 


Fourth: The continuance of any national board to adjudicate 
controversies between raiiroads and their employees will necessarily 
result in nationalization of the industry. It solidifies the national 
organizations of the employees and in like manner consolidates the 
executives. All of them on each side must stand shoulder to shoul- 
der for the conflict, while the public pays the bill. There has been 
too much of this shoulder to shoulder business already. National 
organizations mean national agreements, and national agreements 
ignore the important differences in conditions applying in various 
sections of the country, and at various points in every section. Any 
attempt by government agencies to make uniform rules and de- 
cisions will take away from railroad managers the power and in- 
centive to use business discretion in dealing with local conditions 
peculiar to each line. 


Fifth: We believe that the controversies and grievances arising 
can generally best be handled between the officers and the men on 
each particular line. Let us get back to normal operations where 
the officers in charge of a railroad are supposed to run that rail- 
road and the workmen on that railroad handle their own cases 
without being subjected to dictation by some national union officer 
who feels that he has to dictate in order to keep his organization 
intact. It is impracticable for one national government board to 
determine the needs and conditions on every division of every rail- 
road in this broad country without doing injustice to one side or 
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the other. Besides, the business organization and operation of a 
railroad should remain as far as possible a private enterprise. 

Sixth: The very existence of a national tribunal to handle labor 
questions is a standing invitation to submit every kind of minor 
grievance for its consideration. The present Labor Board has had 
to hear and consider thousands of individual grievance cases, many 
of them being most trivial in character. This demonstrates that 
the existence of the tribunal will of itself invite disputes which 
otherwise would be quickly settled by the shop committee or griev- 
ance committee on a particular line. 

Seventh: The Labor Board is not necessary. For many years, 
we have had national laws which provided machinery for the 
settlement of labor disputes in the only way they can ever be set- 
tled satisfactorily, namely by conciliation and arbitration. The 
first of these was enacted in 1888, and provided for general arbi- 
trations. This was superseded in 1898 by the Erdman Act, which 
provided in detail a plan for handling these disputes and created 
what is known as the Federal Board of Mediation. In 1913, the 
law was revised but both the Erdman Act and the revisions ap- 
plied only to employees having to do with the handling of trains. 
This law should be broadened so as to apply to all employees of 
common carriers engaged in interstate commerce, and we so recom- 
mend. This law has averted numerous strikes, and most of the 
disputes determined under it have been individual line grievances. 
In fact, it can hardly be otherwise. The law should provide for 
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publication of arbitration decisions in important cases, and we so 
recommend. 

Eighth: The operation of such an agency as the Labor Board 
has a tendency to crystallize rules of seniority and working condi- 
tions which will not be to the best interest of the employees. Dur- 
ing the past generation, we have seen numerous men rise from 
laborers, clerks, trainmen or mechanics to become presidents or 
chief officers of our greatest railroad systems. The individual 
initiative of the workmen in the ranks has made our railroads the 
most efficient and progressive in the world, but the events of the 
past four years have operated to check this progress. Every pos- 
sible step should be taken to leave a free, open road for every 
railroad worker to rise as he becomes proficient and we cannot 
expect this when we have a governmental agency to hedge the 
workmen in by hidebound rules. 

Finally: We believe that private industry will be better off 
without the railroad labor board. The artificial scales maintained 
by the national body for railroad labor operate to create unrest in 
labor conditions affecting private industry. The great inequality 
between common railroad labor and farm labor, thus continued by 
the labor board in defiance of the laws of supply and demand, has 
been one of the greatest factors in creating the serious crisis facing 
the farmers of this country. The farmers and the public pay these 
bills, and certainly the government should have no part in the con- 
tinuance of these conditions. 


November Meeting of Signal Section in New York 


Brief Report on Economy Effected by Signals—Address 


by George 


tion held its eleventh meeting in New York at the 

Hotel McAlpin on Tuesday and Wednesday, Novem- 
ber 21 and 22, with a registered attendance of 333. 
C. A. Christofferson (N.P.), chairman of the section, pre- 
sided. 

The Committee of Direction, in session on Monday pre- 
ceding the meeting, abolished the third meeting of the sec- 
tion each year and directed that the annual convention be 
held in Chicago in March of each year during the same 
week as the conventions of the Maintenance and Construc- 
tion Section and also the Electrical Section of the Division 
IV—Engineering, A. R. A., of which the Signal Section is 
a part. In view of this new schedule, it is tentatively an- 
nounced that the 1923 annual convention will be held at 
the Drake hotel in Chicago, beginning Tuesday, March 13. 

At the beginning of the afternoon session on Tuesday, 
L. C. Porter, commercial engineer of the Edison Lamp 
Works of the General Flectric Company, Harrison, N. J., 
gave an illustrated lecture on the development of electric 
lamps for use in electrically lighted railway signals. Curve 
charts, showing operating characteristic and photographs of 
testing equipment, together with actual field applications, 
were shown on the screen. Valuable information was offered 
on how and why signal lamps are so designed, which was 
followed with directions on the installation and operation of 
such lamps to secure the longest life at the least operating 
expense. 

On Wednesday morning George M. Basford, one of the 
founders and a charter member of the Railway Signal Club, 
the forerunner of the present Signal Section, was requested 
to address the meeting. Mr. Basford spoke of the many 
recent improvements in steam locomotives and reminded the 
signal engineers that improvements in signaling were equally 
important as operating factors, and should be their constant 
study. Signaling should be presented as an economical im- 
provement, capable of saving money in train operation as 
well as saving lives of passengers. The signal engineer 
should be busy studying methods of increasing track capacity 
rather than discussing in detail the proper sizes of bolts and 
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nuts. These details should be thrashed out in committee 
meetings, not on the floor of the convention. The signal 
engineer has the opportunity to greatly increase the track 
capacity of the average single track division with signaling 
and he should set his goal to make such a line equal, as 
nearly as possible to a double track road. Signaling is to 
be looked at not so much as a production of specifications as 
a means of increasing the net returns to your company. “Do 
you, as signal engineers, realize that you must also be oper- 
ating officers? Do you appreciate your association and your 
opportunities? Develop the highest standard, and then do 
your best to see that your road lives up to them.” 

When the committee on Highway Crossing Protection re- 
ported, A. H. Rudd, chairman, said that the subjects as- 
signed to the committee for study had been found to be 
cnes which came under the jurisdiction of the Maintenance 
and Construction section. He moved that the report as pub- 
lished in the proceedings be withdrawn and the motion was 
carried. He then stated that the committee had been in- 
structed to report on standardization of aspects for mechani- 
cal or electrical devices at highway crossings as a substitute 
for crossing watchmen, gatemen and flagmen. 

After the conclusion of the committee reports automatic 
train control was discussed informally for about an hour. 
Among those taking part in the discussion were A. H. Rudd, 
J. M. Waldron, R. C. Johnson, P. J. Simmen and R. W. 
Richards. Mr. Richards described very briefly an induction 
apparatus which he is developing at his shop in Balti- 
more, Md. 


Important Savings Produced by Signaling 


Savings that are accomplished by various installations of 
signal apparatus and automatic crossing flagmen are shown 
in tables in the report of Committee XIX—Economics of 
Railway Signaling. On a single track division, an installa- 
tion of 43.6 miles of automatic block signals, with a few 
interlockings, showed a saving of $190,000 a year in oper- 
ating expenses. 

Of 71 distant-operated switch machines that were in- 
stalled on 11 different roads for the operation of outlying 
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passing track switches, an estimated saving of from $2,500 
to $8,700 a year was reported for each machine, with a sav- 
ing of from 10 min. to 30 min. for each train stop eliminated, 
and an annual saving of coal of from 970 to 1,300 tons. 

By consolidating eight small interlockings into the con- 
trol of only four towers, certain railroads show a saving of 
$35,000. One railroad reports that by combining the con- 
trol of three small plants into one having 171 operating 
functions, it was possible to effect a saving of $43,000 a 
year in operating costs. A saving of $5,000 a year was 
accomplished by spending only $2,000 for some automatic 
interlocking control apparatus. 

Reports from 15 roads show that a saving of $165,000 a 
year was made by the installation of automatic flagmen 
which replaced 186 crossing watchmen at 133 highway grade 
crossings. The committee emphasized the fact that because 
of economy of operation, the additional protection obtained 
by having 24-hr. automatic flagman service, and the elimina- 
tion of the human element, this phase of signaling should 
receive careful attention. 

The chairman stated that the committee now had under 
preparation for presentation at the annual meeting, time 
charts, dispatchers’ sheets and data, covering in detail the 
methods of determining the savings effected on a certain 
single track division equipped with automatic block sig- 
naling. 

In the discussion of this report, H. M. Sperry explained 
that a rate of $0.40 per minute for a tonnage freight train 
delay was an average figure covering all items of expense. 
He further stated that on one road an installation of distant 
control switch machines and signal protection at the end of 
a double track costing not over $5,000 had shown a saving 
of $65,000 a year cn a basis of the elimination of train de- 
lays to some 30 freight trains a day. The report of the com- 
mittee was accepted as information. 


Other Committees Reporting 


Committee VI—Standard designs, presented revisions of 
five drawings, i.e., binding posts; concrete signal founda- 
tion; concrete battery box and various gage plates. Five 
new drawings showing operating rods for switches were pre- 
sented for discussion. The opinion was expressed that al- 
though some of the new standard switch reds were patented, 
there was competition in their manufacture and sale and 
therefore the section might well adopt several different de- 
vices as standard. ‘The committee was then directed to com- 
plete the plans to include details, facing point and lock con- 
nections. The remainder of the report, on enameled steel 
single blades, was accepted as information. 

Committee XV—Valuation, presented a progress report. 
One of the important items being studied by this committee 
is establishing percentage multiples te show variation in the 
cost of signal apparatus from the period indicated by the 
I. C. C. as the “1914 Period” to the present date. The 
report was accepted as information. 

Committee VII—D. C. Relays, asked for suggestions with 
reference to the standardization of relays having both front 
and back contact adjustments. After considerable discus- 
sion, the matter was accepted as information and referred to 
the committee for further consideration. 

Committee XVI—Oils, reported progress. The committee 
has secured the co-operation of the petroleum department of 
the Bureau of Mines. Thirty-six samples of semaphore oil 
from various roads are now being tested and analyzed, the 
data to be used in preparing specifications. The report was 
accepted as information. 

Committee XI—Batteries, presented a specification for 
cylindrical dry cells, which after a brief discussion was ac- 
cepted for presentation at the annual meeting. 

Committee I1I—Mechanical interlocking, offered a specifi- 
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cation for electro-mechanical interlocking machines together 
with requisite sheets. After extensive discussion, including 
numerous suggestions to the committee, the report was re- 
ferred back for further consideration. 

Committee VIII—A. C. Signaling, presented a report in- 
cluding a comprehensive method of making readings and 
recording the operating characteristics of alternating current 
track circuits. Charts, tables and diagrams in the report 
simplify the solution of a. c. track circuit problems and thus 
offer a means of effecting economies in track circuit opera- 
tion. This report was accepted for presentation at the an- 
nual meeting for inclusion in the manual. 


General Contingent Fund, $25,000 


WasHINGTON, D. C. 

HILE NO public announcement has been made and 

while in the nature of things most people are not 

even inclined to suspect it, the “general railroad 
contingent fund” contemplated by the transportation act, to 
be made up of the one-half of the excess income above six 
per cent which the fortunate roads are required to turn 
over to the Interstate Commerce Commission under the 
“recapture” provisions of the law, is in actual existence and 
contains about $25,000. It is not yet, however, a revolving 
fund. As directed by the law, the commission has deposited 
the fund in a bank at Washington where it is drawing 
interest. It consists of what a few roads have sent to the 
commission voluntarily, in response to its orders to the car- 
riers to report their returns for that part of 1920 during 
which they were not under guaranty and for the year 1921, 
con the basis of the amount of property investment which 
they reported in connection with the rate case of 1920, and 
to send it checks for one-half of the excess. 

Of 692 roads that filed returns for 1920, only 17 reported 
excess income, amounting to $645,186. Of 654 filing re- 
turns for 1921, 21 reported excess income amounting to 
$696,944, but not all of the money due the government has 
been paid and the commission, it is understood, has not been 
able to accept the payments made as the amounts due be- 
cause it has not yet completed the valuations of the indi- 
vidual roads on which the law provides that the six per cent 
return shall be figured. For the same reason it is not yet 
able to order any road to pay over an exact sum in com- 
pliance with the law or to say what roads other than those 
that have reported excess income were in fact in such a 
plutecratic state as to have earned more than six per cent in 
the two lean years referred to. 

Many of the carriers filed their returns under protest, some 
contending that the recapture provision of the law is uncon- 
stitutional, and others that returns should not have been 
asked for the last four months of 1920, while exception was 
also taken to the idea of basing the percentage of return on 
the property investment accounts, which many roads claim 
are less than the actual value. 

Until the valuation work is more complete, and perhaps 
until after there has been a court test of the law, it is not 
expected that the contingent fund will be of much assistance 
to the weak roads. 

The commission also has another fund consisting of re- 
payments of loans, from the $300,000,000 fund also pro- 
vided for by the transportation act. Some $98,000,000 has 
already been repaid on these loans and is available for new 
loans but only on applications filed within two years from 
the date of the passage of the law., Mr. Warfield’s National 
Railway Service Corporation and some other companies whose 
wants had not been entirely satisfied from the original fund 
have some applications pending but for some months the 
commission has not been making extensive loans and the 
amount to its credit in the Treasury has increased. 
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Labor Board Renders Two Significant Decisions 


Contracting and Overtime Involved in Latest Rulings—Both Are 
Favorable to the Employees 


road Labor Board in the past week, one involving the 

practice of contracting on the Western Maryland and 
the other in a dispute between the Southern Pacific, Texas 
and Louisiana lines, and its maintenance-of-way employees 
over the assignment of these employees to a ten-hour day, the 
method of paying them and their supervisory officers for 
the ninth and tenth hours of service and for going to and 
returning from work. 

In the Western Maryland case the Labor Board held that 
the several contracts entered into between that road and 
George E. Fowble, C. J. Wolfe, W. K. Hossack and the 
Dickson Construction and Repair Company for the operation 
of its shops and the performance of.certain other operations, 
were in violation of the Transportation Act and Decisions 2, 
119 and 147 of the Board. 

An interesting point was involved in this case arising 
from the carrier’s contention that a strike called at the shops 
involved on March 25, 1922, was a strike by the employees 
of the contractor against the contractor and that, therefore, 
even if these employees were at the time of the strike order, 
employees of the railway company, “they have withdrawn 
from the jurisdiction of the Board by reason of their strike 
and can now have no standing before the Board.” 

In discussing this point the Board, in its decision, said: 


T® SIGNIFICANT decisions were rendered by the Rail- 


This brings the Board to the consideration of the new question 
as to whether the employees lost their right to present their con- 
tention against these shop contracts owing to the fact that they 
discontinued work under the contracts. In other words, the car- 
rier contends that it can close down its shops, put its employees 
under a contractor, arbitrarily reduce their legally-established 
wages, and deprive them of the railway shop rules embraced in 
an agreement of the parties and in the decisions of the Board, 
although said wages and rules had previously been put into effect 
by the carrier, and the 30-day notice provided by the agreement 
and the requirements provided by Congress in the Transportation 
Act for negotiating such changes in wages and working conditions 
had not been complied with. Then, having thus violated its ob- 
ligations, legal.and moral, to the men, the carrier takes the posi- 
tion that the men can not present their grievance to the Labor 
Board, because they have refused to work for the so-called con- 
tractors under the diminished wages and mutilated working rules 
imposed by this process. 
principles of equity should give ear to such a contention as that 
made by the carrier in this case, 

These contracts were merely subterfuges by which the carrier 
arbitrarily changed the wages and working conditions of these 
employees without compliance with the provisions of the law. If 
it be said that the decisions of the Board embodying the wages 
and rules taken away from these employees were not legally bind- 
ing on the carrier, it must be remembered that these decisions had 
been accepted, and put into effect by the carrier and had thus, in 
effect, become agreements between the parties which could not be 
terminated except in accordance with the express provisions of the 
agreements themselves as well as the Transportation Act, 1920. 
Any effort upon the part of the carrier to change these accepted 
and effective decisions would have constituted a new dispute, 
which the statute imperatively directs shall be brought to the 
Labor Board for adjustment. In these cases, the employees sought 
conferences with the carrier, but they were denied this right. 
If it be insisted that the men should have continued work under 
the contracts and should have brought ex-parte disputes to the 
Soard, let it be noted that the carrier claimed that it had shut 
down its shops and denied that the men were its employees. At 
that time, the Board had not yet held that men so situated were 
as a matter of law employees of the carrier, and the employees 
of course had no means of knowing that the Board would so hold. 

If this had been a case in which the carrier had violated a de- 
cision affecting some ordinary matter of wages or rules, there 
would have been no question as to the duty and necessity of the 
employees to remain at work until the question in dispute could 
be adjudicated by the Labor Board. In this case, however, the 


No court or tribunal animated by the. 


carrier had taken steps which purported to close its shops, trans- 
fer its employees to a new employer, remove them from the ap- 
plication of the Transportation Act, 1920, and obliterate their 
wage and rule agreements. This was equivalent to a lockout. 
This was done under a claim of legal right and the employees ap- 
parently acquiesced in the carrier’s view of the matter that the 
shops had been closed and that they had not been thrown out of 
employment. The Labor Board can not afford to strain at a 
technicality and say that these men, with their entire status as 
railway employees apparently destroyed by a deliberate act of the 
carrier, should not be heard to complain before the Board because 
they stopped work under the contractor. With the principle once 
thoroughly established that the carrier’s effort to expel them from 
its employment in the way described was illegal and ineffectual, 
se od of the employees might be different in the view of the 
oard, 


Three Members File Dissenting Opinion 


A dissenting opinion, signed by R. M. Barton, a member 
cf the public group on the Board, and Samuel Higgins and 
Horace Baker, members of the railroad group, was appended 
te the decision, these men taking exception to that portion 
of the decision pertaining to the rights of the employees who 
went on strike. An abstract of the dissenting opinions 
follow: 

In this case, the facts show that these employees on whose 
behalf this application was made have and had before the making 
of this application gone on a strike, voluntarily removing them- 
selves from the service. 

The strike was ordered before the matter was brought to the 
attention of the Board by Mr. Jewell’s advice of March 23, which 
notified the Board of the strike, but did not invoke the’ Board’s 
action, The strike went into effect on March 25, 1922, and the 
men left the service without waiting for or invoking action by 
the Board and pending the Board’s correspondence. with the par- 
ties. In fact, no application has been filed, but the Board took 
jurisdiction on June 6, 1922, on the ground that the dispute was 
one likely to interrupt interstate commerce. 

After the former employees—on whose behalf action is now 
invoked by a protest made on the hearing—had left the service, 
their places were filled by others who have since been doing the 
work required. It is shown that over 700 men were employed 
and have been rendering satisfactory service. Written petitions, 
signed and acknowledged by more than 350 of these employees, 
representing that they were employed and accepted service in good 
faith and asking that these relations be not changed, interfered 
with, or destroyed by the Board, have been filed in their behalf. 
Their rights are involved and are entitled to consideration. 

If the employees here represented had remained in the service 
and continued to work so as to prevent an interruption of thé 
operation of the carrier, and had submitted the case to the Board 
for the protection and enforcement of their rights, the same relief 
would have been granted to them as has been awarded in like 
cases to other employees. But we are of the opinion that by 
going on a strike, refusing to do the work required, and volun- 
tarily removing themselves from service, thus compelling. an inter- 
ruption of the operation of the carrier unless their places were 
filled by other employees, the parties on whose behalf this appli- 
cation is filed have removed themselves from the jurisdiction of 
— Board and the protection of the Transportation Act, 

The Labor Board was created for the very purpose of settling 
these disputes and preventing an interruption of transportation. 
It was intended to prevent acts by either or both parties that 
would result in such interruption. It matters not that the carrier 
was first in fault in such case; it is the duty of the other party 
to comply with the positive mandates of the Act and bring the 
matter before the Board for decision. 

The employees by taking the matter into their own hands to 


_ settle it by a strike have violated the spirit, purpose and express 


directions of the Act; they have removed themselves from the 
— of the Board and prevented it from granting any 
relief. 

The provisions of the Act and the regulations of the Labor 
Board were entirely ignored. If such action can be sanctioned 
or condoned the very conditions sought by the Act to be removed 
and prevented will be encouraged and brought about. The em- 
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ployees in question voluntarily removed themselves from the class 
entitled to be heard. 

if the matter had been merely a question of equity between the 

arrier and the employees affected by the contract, we might have 

een able to agree with the majority, but in our view, with all 

due respect to the conclusions of the majority, this was not and 
is not the real question. The decision involves the much more 
vital question of public interests, public policy, and the enforce- 
ment of the Transportation Act, 1920—the carrying out of its 
spirit and purpose, to which, in our opinion, the equities between 
the parties must yield, 

The decision, in our opinion, also wrongfully affects and de- 
stroys the rights of the new employees who accepted emp.o, ment 
in good faith. It is contrary to previous announcements and de- 
cisions of the Labor Board. 


After calling attention to previous orders of the Board 
pertaining to the rights of employers who go on strike, the 
minority continue: 

We think that the decision adopted by the majority is in effect 
a reversal of these decisions, orders, and announcements, or at 
least a very unfortunate modification of them. And we especially 
regret the effect on the rights of the new employees who may be 
presumed to have relied on the positions taken by the Labor Board. 

We note the position of the majority that the action taken by 
the carrier was in effect a lockout, but in our opinion this is 
more technical than real and rather a play upon words. As a 
matter of fact, all the employees were continued in exactly the 
same service by the change until they voluntarily left. Other 
employees in other lines and under like conditions have continued 
in the work and have been granted relief on the ground that the 
change was ineffective as to their status as employees of the 
carrier; that they still remained such and were entitled to the 
benefit of the provisions of the Act and the protection of the 
Board. 


Board Renders Significant Decision on Overtime 


Another significant decision was rendered by the Board 
recently in a dispute between the Southern Pacific, Texas 
& Louisiana Lines, and its maintenance-of-way employees. 
Three questions were involved in this dispute, namely: 


“(a) Are employees in the track and bridge-and-building 
departments entitled to pay under Decision No. 501 for 
going to and returning from work. 

“(b) Are supervisory employees entitled to overtime for 
the ninth and tenth hours when the force is assigned to work 
. ten hours per day, and 

“(c) Is the carrier violating the provisions of Decision 
No. 501 in assigning employees to work ten hours per day?” 

On all three of these questions the contentions advanced by 
the employees were upheld, the Labor Board deciding that: 

“(a) Employees’ time will start and end at designated 
assembling point for each class of employees covered by the 
agreements governing maintenance-of-way and bridge-and- 
building department employes, 

“(b) Supervisory forces shall be compensated on the 
same overtime basis as the men supervised when the general 
force is required to work in excess of eight hours per day, 
and 

“(c) The carrier violated the meaning and intent of sec- 
tion (c-1) and section (h), Article V of Decision No. 501 
in establishing the ten-hour day as outlined.” 


In discussing these questions the Board in its decision 
said: 


Opinion—Question (“a”)—The Labor Board has carefully 
analyzed the evidence submitted and the positions taken by the 
respective parties to this dispute, and while principle 12, Exhibit 
B of Decision No. 119, states that “for eight hours’ pay eight 
hours’ work should be performed,” it is felt that the characteristics 
of the service required in the maintenance-of-way and bridge-and- 


building departments justify certain latitude in the definition of 


“work” or service. 

The nature of the work and the varying locations at which such 
work is performed in these departments necessitates the designa- 
tion of points at which men may assemble prior to proceeding to 
their point of work. After assembly and upon leaving such desig- 
nated assembling points, the Board feels that it has been generally 
understood and recognized that the employees were under the 
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supervision of the foremen and that the foremen were considered 
as being on duty and required to perform the functions incum- 
bent upon that position while proceeding to the point of work, 
such as the inspection of track and remedying any defect that 
might be detected while in transit. 

The Board does not feel that the time consumed can be prop- 
erly considered the “men’s time” as they are subject to service 
while en route. The same principle applies to the return to the 
designated assembling points at the close of the day. 

Question (‘‘b”)—The Labor Board directs especial attention to 
that portion of section (h), Article V of Decision No. 501, reading, 
“service in excess of the working hours or days assigned for the 
general force” and “such work will be paid for on the basis pro- 
vided in these rules in addition to the monthly rates.” 

In the promulgation of this rule it was recognized that there 
would be incidental services necessary for the supervisory forces 
to perform requiring their services in excess of the hours worked 
by the general force, such as making reports, recording time, and 
simiiar duties usually incumbent upon the position of foreman 
However, as specifically stated in the rule, this exception only re- 
ferred to service in excess of the working hours or days assigned 
for the general force, and which was considered a part of the 
employees’ “responsibilities and or supervisory duties.” 

Section (a-1), Article V of Decision No. 501 provides: 

“Except as otherwise provided in these rules eight (8) 
consecutive hours, exclusive of the meal period, shall con- 
stitute a day’s work.” (II, R. L. B., 469.) 

This rule and other rules relative to overtime, etc., are equally 
applicable to the supervisory forces, except in so far as the specific 
exceptions are referred to in section (h) of Article V and which 
have been hereinbefore referred to. 

Hence, it can be properly said that when the “general force” is 
required to work 10 hours per day the overtime rules are ap- 
plicable to said general forces and likewise to the supervisory 
forces in charge for the ninth and tenth hours because of the 
fact that these two hours do not represent time in excess of the 
hours or days assigned for the general force. Incidental duties 
performed in excess of 10 hours, however, such as making re- 
ports, etc., which are considered part of the responsibilities or 
supervisory duties, are excepted in the same manner as if on an 
eight-hour basis. 

Question (“c”)—The Labor Board after a careful analysis of 
the subject matter in dispute promulgated Decision No. 501, in 
which decision is incorporated the following rule “except as 
otherwise provided in these rules, eight (8) consecutive hours, 
exclusive of the meal period, shall constitute a day’s work.” 
There was also incorporated in this decision rules providing for 
the payment of service performed in excess of eight (8) hours 
per day and on Sundays and holidays, which was not considered 
a part of the standard measure of a day’s work. This decision 
also embodied a rule which provided a method for changing the 
starting time of the various classes of employees covered thereby. 

The evidence in this case clearly shows that the carrier did not 
seek or hold conference with the duly authorized representatives 
of the employees prior to the time certain of the changes com- 
plained of were placed in effect. In other words, the starting time 
of certain employees, which was formerly 8 a. m., was changed to 
7 a. m. without proper compliance with section (c-1), Article V 
Instruction of the carrier with respect to 
foremen being assigned to 10 hours per day without additional 
compensation for the two extra hours was not in conformity with 
the meaning and intent of the provisions of Decision No. 501 as 
will be noted from the foregoing opinion with regard to Ques- 
tion “b.” 

The entering of 10 hours’ time in conformity with the carrier’s 
instructions was an improper entry, as will also be seen from the 
Board’s opinion expressed above. In the course of the oral hear- 
ing conducted in connection with this dispute, the representatives 
of the carrier indicated that the assignment of the employees to 
10 hours per day was prompted by the thought that the supervisory 
forces could be worked these additional hours without extra com- 
pensation therefor in addition to their monthly rate. The position 
of the carrier if predicated upon this thought was indeed unjust 
and unreasonable and one which the Labor Board cannot sustain. 

The Labor Board recognizes that the carrier has a right under 
the rules incorporated in Decision No. 501 to work its forces 
nine, 10 and even a longer number of hours should an occasion 
arise necessitating and justifying such an assignment, with the 
provision, however, that the meaning and intent of the rules are 
adhered to. 


J. L. Nicuots, of the Baltimore & Ohio Chicago Terminal, has 
been elected chairman of the steam transportation committee of the 
Chicago Safety Council, succeeding S. S. Morris, of the Illinois 
Central. This committee had charge in Chicago of the recent 
careful crossing campaign. 





Southern Pacific Asks to Retain Central Pacific 


Officials Point Out Dismemberment of System to Result If 
Court Decision Under Sherman Law Is Carried Out 


HEARING on the application of the Southern Pacific 
to retain control of the Central Pacific through lease 
and stock ownership pending the completion of the 

commission’s consolidation plan, was begun before Commis- 
sioners Meyer and Potter of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission at Washington on November 21 and was expected 
to take several days. The application is being vigorously 
contested by the Union Pacific on the ground that jurisdic- 
tion of the matter is still with the United States court which 
was directed to carry out the mandate of the Supreme Court 
that the two companies be separated and a large number of 
commercial organizations and state and local authorities 
have taken sides in the controversy and were represented at 
the hearing. So many intervening petitions were offered at 
the opening that Commissioner Meyer ruled that they should 
be filed in writing and the commission would pass upon them 
later. When E. F. Tredwell offered such a petition on be- 
half of the California Producers’ and Shippers’ Association, 
in opposition to the Southern Pacific application, Fred H. 
Wood, counsel for the Southern Pacific, said that the 
Southern Pacific at the proper time would move to strike its 
petition from the files as not offered in good faith. He said 
the organization is “nothing but the Union Pacific under an 
alias.” 

Lewis J. Spence, director of traffic of the Southern 
Pacific, presented a lengthy statement to show the effects of 
the separation, along with exhibits showing the traffic inter- 
change, etc., and the indirect corporate relationships. He 
presented a map which showed a large number of gaps in 
the Southern Pacific lines that would be left if the Central 
Pacific were removed from its control. 


Seeks I. C. C. Authority for Lease 


“By this application,” Mr. Spence said, “the Southern 
Pacific seeks authority to control the Central Pacific, first, 
by lease until December 31, 1984, subject to termination by 
order of the commission if and when found by the commis- 
sion to interfere with the consummation of its final plan of 
consolidation, and, second, by ownership of all the issued 
and outstanding capital stock of the Central Pacific during 
the continuance of the lease.” The purpose of this applica- 
tion is to avert the injury to the interested carriers and the 
public growing out of the operation of these lines as separate 
and independent companies and at the same time to protect 
the public interest for the future by making the control 
sought terminable by the commission so that this control, if 
authorized, may never under any pretext or under any con- 
ditions become a barrier to the bringing about of the con- 
solidations contemplated by the Transportation Act in the 
manner provided in the plans finally adopted by the com- 
mission, whatever they may be. 

“The Southern Pacific is now in physical possession of 
the Central Pacific lines under a lease dating from February 
17, 1885, which has been declared void by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in its recent decision as being in 
contravention of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. While the 
original leasehold interest began February 17, 1885, an 
amended lease was executed December 7, 1893. This lease, 
but for the decision of the Supreme Court, would have 
terminated December 31, 1984. 

“The proposed new lease is practically identical in terms 
with the lease of December 7, 1893, as amended except (1) 
the provision of Article First of the proposed lease to pre- 


WasuincTon, D. C. 
vent interference thereof with the commission’s final plan of 
consolidation, (2) the omission from the proposed lease of a 
provision of the old lease for amendments thereof by: consent 
of the parties or in the event of dispute by reference to 
arbitrators, and (3) the addition of a clause to the fifth 
paragraph in the proposed lease providing that if the capital 
stock of the Central Pacific now deposited with the Central 
Union Trust Company of New York, as trustee, as security 
for the payment of the Southern Pacific’s 4 per cent Gold 
Bonds (Central Pacific Stock Collateral) shall be sold un- 
der the provisions of said deed of trust, such sale shall con- 
stitute a termination of this lease.” 


Central Pacific Would Lose 500,000 Tons 
of Transcontinental Freight 


Setting up of an independent Central Pacific with con- 
sequent withdrawal of Southern Pacific support to the Cen- 
tral Pacific-Ogden route would result in loss of more than 
one-half million tons of transcontinental freight per annum 
by the Central Pacific line, or more than six times the ton- 
nage which, upon any theory, can be assumed to have been 
diverted from the Central Pacific-Ogden route to the 
Southern-El Paso route as a result of the ownership and 
operation of Central Pacific lines as a part of the Southern 
Pacific System, Mr. Spence said. 

Mr. Spence said that less than 3% per cent of the tonnage 
of the Sunset-Gulf route is transcontinental business. “A 
fundamental change followed the opening of the Panama 
Canal in 1914, which has almost eliminated the Sunset- 
Gulf route from transcontinental business,” he said, “and 
has substituted the canal steamship lines as the agency for 
transporting substantially all the traffic of the character 
which was formerly shipped by the Sunset-Gulf route.” 

“The Sunset-Gulf route does not and can not compete 
with the Central Pacific-Ogden route or any other route for 
perishable freight or any other freight that is not adaptable 
to steamship transportation.” 

Pointing out that at Ogden and El Paso the transconti- 
nental routes of the Southern Pacific lines were 755 miles 
apart, Mr. Spence said that the Ogden line and its con- 
nections primarily form a route from and to Central- 
Northern California and Oregon while El Paso route 
primarily forms a route from and to Southern California 
and Arizona and New Mexico and that their alternative 
uses are incidental to their major use in the accommodation 
of traffic between different sections of the country for which 
their alternative use is impracticable. 

The entire tonnage handled by the Sunset-Gulf route to 
and from all Ceniral-Northern California points reached 
by the rails of the Central Pacific was less than seven- 
tenths of one per cent of the tonnage via the Ogden and 
El] Paso routes to and from all points East of Ogden and 
El Paso in 1921, according to the witness. 

“This,” he continued, “is the traffic that has been so 
industriously used as the principal basis for the disruption 
of a system, the greatly preponderant use of which is for 
traffic in which the Union Pacific System has no interest 
whatever.” 

Separation of Central Pacific from Southern Pacific Lines 
would leave the Southern Pacific with no incentive for 
soliciting the more than 135,000 tons of freight it moves 
annually from Oregon via Central Pacific-Ogden route nor 
any incentive for soliciting the more than 215,000 tons of 
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freight it moves annually from Southern California via 
Central Pacific-Ogden route, Mr. Spence said. In the event 
of separation over 315,000 tons of this Oregon and 
Southern California traffic may be expected to move over 
all the Union Pacific lines from Portland and Los Angeles. 

Mr. Spence said his estimate of tonnage loss to Central 
Pacific because of the separation does not include the net 
loss of tonnage that the Central Pacific lines would sustain 
by the diversion or re-routing of traffic within the Pacific 
states, nor does it “take account of the additional loss that 
would be sustained by the Central Pacific during the period 
of its temporary independence if the Union Pacific manage- 
ment should deem it advantageous to withdraw whatever 
preferential support it may now be giving to that line in 
the solicitation and routing of Central-Northern California 
traffic in order to complete its impoverishment and facilitate 
its ultimate purchase on the bargain counter.” 

The witness noted that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has repeatedly recognized the fact that two line hauls 
justify a higher rate than one line haul and declared the 
tearing apart of the interwoven Central-Southern Pacific 
lines which have been under common control and operation 
as a single unit since 1870, would mean that “instead of 
having better service at lower cost, we will have poorer 
service at a higher cost.” 


An Integral Part of Southern Pacific System 


Pointing out that the Central Pacific forms an integral 
part with the Southern Pacific of a transportation system 
extending 2622 miles from Portland, Oregon on the north to 
Tepic, Mexico on the south, linking the states of Oregon, 
California, Arizona, New Mexico, Mexico, Texas, Nevada 
and Utah, Mr. Spence testified that 76 per cent of the ton- 
nage and 88 per cent of the passengers of the Central Pacific 
line are handled exclusively within the Pacific states west 
of Ogden, Utah, and El Paso, Texas and that of such 
traffic 6,334,848 tens, or 75 per cent was handled jointly 
by Central Pacific and other Southern Pacific lines. 

After referring to the serious disruptions of traffic and 
higher costs that would result from the separation, Mr. 
Spence said: “Economy and efficiency have been promoted 
by the arrangement of freight and train schedules and the 
method of assembling and distributing freight which a uni- 
fied system has made possible. The public fully shares the 
benefit. In like manner, a unified and interwoven pas- 
senger service over the Central Pacific lines and over lines 
of the Southern Pacific has been developed as the result of 
a lifetime study which cannot be disrupted without serious 
public inconvenience. 

“The Southern Pacific would be in no way the beneficiary 
of conditions which, under separation, would produce an 
impoverished Central Pacific,” said Mr. Spence, who noted 
that both roads’ earnings and ability upon which good pub- 
lic service depends, largely rests upen their complementary 
relations. 

“The investing public would suffer as a result of perplex- 
ing problems that would arise from the separation as a result 
of the complicated inter-financial relations between the 
Central and the rest of the Southern Pacific Systems,” Mr. 
Spence said. In this connection he pointed out that the 
Southern Pacific with the approval of the government au- 
thorities guaranteed $58,000,000 of the Central Pacific debts 
and thus made it possible for the government to get the 
money due it after committees of Congress had reported that 
the property was unsufficient to pay the debt. ‘Tracing the 
developments of the Southern Pacific System through ac- 
quisition of a number of separate lines, the witness showed 
that there is pledged, a security for a portion of the funded 
debt of the Central Pacific, stocks and bonds of the affiliated 
Southern Pacific companies, aggregating nearly $84,000,000.” 
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Operating Effects of a Separation 


According to the testimony of Mr. Burckhalter, assistant 
general manager of the Southern Pacific, with the use of 
these lines as interdependent and complementary parts 
of a single system trains are so routed as to bring about the 
maximum of efficiency and public convenience at minimum 
cost. These results, he said, are due entirely to a complete 
disregard of corporate ownership in the routing of traffic and 
handling of trains. He continued: “The entire train serv- 
ice in central and northern California would be deranged as 
to both freight and passenger service by a termination of 
the present unified use. Existing routes and channels of 
trade, to which the public has become accustomed, would 
be destroyed, efficiency would be impaired and the cost of 
transportation substantially increased. The Central Pacific 
is deficient in equipment, depending upon the Southern 
Pacific in large measure for its equipment supply. 

“The demand for additional locomotives and cars for the 
use of the Southern Pacitic itself resulting from the rerout- 
ing of traffic on account of operation, would compel the 
Southern Pacific to withdraw locomotives and passenger cars 
now used by it, leaving the Central Pacific with a supply 
inadequate to enable it to provide the public with the service 
now furnishing. ‘The Central Pacific is particularly de- 
ficient in freight cars. All Southern Pacific system cars are 
now pooled for the use of all system lines and distributed 
to best advantage. This flexibility in use would be de- 
stroyed and serious car shortages would be created to the 
detriment of Pacific Coast shippers. 

“Under separate management we estimate that the in- 
creased operating expenses incident thereto, and without any 
improvement in service, would amount to approximately six 
and one-half million dollars a year and the additional capi- 
tal expenditures required to provide facilities to take care 
of traffic as rerouted and under separate management would 
amount to upwards of $18,000,000, which would be wasted. 

“The district affected is one of the most productive areas 
on the Pacific Coast, where the intricacies of train operation 
are greatest by reason of the large amount of gathering and 
delivery service involved. In this particular district the per- 
centage of traffic requiring expedited service is probably 
greater than in any other portion of the United States and 
the impairment of service would be particularly disastrous 
to the public because of the interference with such expedited 
service under separation. 

‘Divisional organizations, the growth of 50 years of de- 
velopment in operating methods, would be disturbed, result- 
ing in increased expense and in the unsettlement of 
conditions of employment for large numbers of men en- 
gaged in train service and also working in the shops. The 
principal shops of the system are today located at Sacra- 
mente and belong to the Central Pacific. Shop capacity at 
Sacramento is largely in excess of that which would be 
needed for the Central Pacific as an independent company. 
On the other hand, these shops would not be suitably located 
as general shops for what would remain of the Southern 
Pacific lines after separation from Central Pacific lines. 
The ultimate effect would therefore be the transfer of the 
shop operation of Southern Pacific to other places and leav- 
ing Central Pacific shops at Sacramento with a large surplus 
capacity unused. The number of employees that would 
be affected by separation aggregates approximately 18,000. 

“The evil effects of separation from the standpoint of the 
public cannot be avoided by any species of joint use which 
is not an adequate substitute for unified use as interde- 
pendent parts of a single system and under a single manage- 
ment. Joint use if accompanied by competitive effort on the 


part of joint users necessarily results in wasteful duplica- 
tion of service. 


‘The only way in which this waste could be avoided is 
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by a pooling cf earnings and expenses which would in turn 
destroy the very competitive effort which is the only reason 
which has ever been assigned for the separation of these 
properties. Under the latter condition the result would be 
to restore a species of unified use but of a less efficient 
character, less responsive to the needs of the public and to 
the making of necessary improvements, because it would be 
a unified use dependent upon a double management by two 
companies whose interests would be conflicting instead of a 
unified use under the control of a single management all 
parts working in harmony with eagh other.” 


Mr. Kruttschnitt’s Testimony 


Julius Kruttschnitt, chairman of the Southern Pacific, 
said that the lines of the Southern Pacific and the Central 
Pacific are so interwoven in both construction and operation 
that it is almost impossible to separate them physically. 
While the title to some parts stands in the name of Central 
Pacific and to other parts in the name of Southern Pacific, 
the division is in name only. ‘There are two names but only 
one railroad system, each part of which is dependent for its 
maximum usefulness upon some other part or parts. Mr. 
Kruttschnitt said in part: 


Should our application be denied much expense and inconveni- 
ence to the public through changing existing routes and channels 
of traffic will ensue, which will prove to have been entirely un- 
necessary if the commission in its final consolidation plan should 
leave the existing relations of Southern Pacific and Central Paciic 
unchanged. 

An analogous case would be that of a house ordered demolished 
because it did not conform to building regulations within fire 
limits. Because of a change in the law thereafter it is found to 
conform rigidly to them; what possible purpose could be served by 
insisting on its demolition because of infraction of the old law? 

In the slow growth and development for over 50 years of 
Southern Pacific System, an efficiency. of operation, implying a 
high excellence of service to the public, attained by careful adjust- 
ment of mileage of divisions, location of division terminals and 
freight train terminals, convenient to sources of water and fuel 
supply, arrangement of train service, location of shops, wood- 
preserving plants, fuel stations, all without regard to corporate 
ownership, has created an operating organization equalled by few 
and surpassed by none. The highly co-ordinated train service pro- 
vided by Southern Pacific can be successfully operated only with 
terminals functioning with great efficiency. Through long years 
of training the superintendents and their staffs have attained a 
high degree of operating efficiency within the terminals along the 
line and with respect to co-ordinating operations with neighboring 
divisions and terminals. In assembling fruit and other freight, 
each terminal builds up its trains so as to minimize switching 
and insure prompt delivery at destination, A co-operative spirit 
is maintained between divisions, founded on the theory that each 
is working to a common end. Each division strives strenuously 
to increase its own efficiency, but is ready to surrender its in- 
dividual advantage whenever necessary to improve the service as 
a whole. 

Through a long period of years co-ordinated train service has 
grown up concurrently with traffic. Traffic is much heavier on 
some routes than others. Some terminals have become more im- 
portant than others. As a consequence the various lines and 
terminals have capacities proportioned to their needs, including 
sidings and engine-houses, car repair yards and other facilities 
that must expand with volume of traffic. Important pieces of line 
have been double-tracked. The operating divisions, 11 in number 
(not including steamer division) have been established with terri- 
tories and headquarters to best suit relations with patrons and 
shippers, and effectively supervise operations. 

Central Pacific and other system lines are so interwoven and 
interdependent as to offer alternative routes for traffic at a very 
large number of points, a feature of great public convenience, 
because in case of accident or damage to permanent way by fire 
or washouts, detours are ready at hand whereby currents of pas- 
senger and freight traffic can be diverted and moved with negligible 
delay. Such abnormal as well as normal movement of traffic 
requires the indiscriminate use of both lines to complete delivery 
of freight at destination and to gather freight from origin and 
assemble it into solid trainloads. The flow of traffic in the main 
north-and-south commerce arteries between California and Oregon 
and between Northern and Southern California requires the use, 
first of Southern Pacific, then of Central Pacific, and finally again 
of Southern Pacific lines to complete delivery. Where alternative 
routes exist, train service has been arranged regardless of owner- 
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ship of rails, so as to afford the best service to the public at the 
lowest practicable cost. 


Joint Versus Unified Use 


It has been conclusively shown that complete dismemberment is 
impracticable. In fact, every suggestion for a termination of 
the existing unified operation contemplates joint use of certain 
lines to a greater or less degree, itself conclusive evidence of the 
interdependence of these lines. Any species of joint use is there- 
fore a mere makeshift to avoid the admitted evils of separation. 
If the commission denies this application, the district court has 
no power to authorize a continuance of such unified use of ail 
lines. The most that it may do is to authorize a joint use of a 
part of such lines as compared with the present unified use of all 
such lines. The extent of such authority and the extent to which 
the interested carriers, independent of each other, would care to 
avail themselves of joint use is involved in great uncertainty. To 
whatever extent joint use may be employed it is not an adequate 
substitute for the existing unified use. There would be substi- 
tuted either neutral management of all jointly used properties or 
management by the owning company with the other admitted as 
a tenant either with or without neutralization of station and cer- 
tain other forces. 


Increased Cost of Separate Operation 


A careful estimate prepared by our operating officers,shows that 
a separation of the properties, even with extensive joint use of 
tracks and terminals, will result in increased operating expenses for 
the two lines combined of approximately $6,557,000 per annum. 
All of this money, which is approximately 21 per cent of the entire 
net railway operating income of the Pacific System for the calen- 
dar year 1921, would be wasted each year during which the separa- 
tion continues. 

A careful estimate also shows that there would be imposed upon 
the Southern Pacific capital expenditures amounting to $2,676,000, 
mainly for enlarged facilities to take care of traffic now using 
Central Pacific tracks, while in order to make good its equipment 
deficiencies ‘Central Pacific would be required to spend $1,840,000 
for passenger locomotives and cars, $3,250,000 for freight loco- 
motives, $10,000,000 for freight cars, to which expenditures should 
be added other scattering capital expenditures, making a total for 
the Central Pacific of $17,966,000, or for both lines of $20,642,000. 


Central Pacific Without Credit 


Whether unified control continues or ceases, capital expenditures 
should be made on the Central Pacific to provide increased fa- 
cilities for the handling of traffic both as to second tracks and 
facilities at important traffic centers. Litigation of the past nine 
years has so clouded the title of Southern Pacific to Central Pacific 
that improvements of all kinds have been sparingly made; that is, 
hardly to the extent demanded by increased traffic. The general 
increase of traffic has made it imperative to undertake a number 
of improvements of a pressing nature at once, and Southern .Pacific 
stands ready, if this application for temporary lease of Central 
Pacific be granted, to advance the money at once, as the ‘Central 
Pacific itself, with its poor credit, cannot obtain it, in order to 
provide enlarged and more modern facilities at various points, 
including stations at Sacramento and Reno, whose requirements 
have outgrown existing ones; to establish enlarged terminals at 
Dunsmuir; substitute the most substantial ballast for that now 
under the ties on parts of the line where necessary; to start the 
construction of second tracks on parts of the Central Pacific line 
where such construction will facilitate the prompt movement ol 
traffic such as certain sections of the tracks over the Sierra Nevada 
and in the territory where the meeting points of easthound pas- 
senger trains out of San Francisco and westbound passenger trains 
into San Francisco are concentrated. ' 

The Central Pacific as an independent company has no credit 
in the financial markets of the world. If separated from the 
Southern Pacific it could not raise the capital necessary for these 
improvements now needed, nor the huge additional amounts re- 
quired solely on account of separation and which would otherwise 
be unnecessary. ' 

Central Pacific contributes 25.4 per cent to the total income of 
the Southern Pacific System, that is, $9,143,251, out of $35,946,291. 
The Southern Pacific ‘(Company’s net income is used for payment 
of fixed charges, additions and betterments, and for the payment 
of guarantees on bonds of its constituent or related companies. 
On July 31, 1922, the amount of such bonds guaranteed by it as 
to principal and interest was: $401,000,000 and in addition $4,479,000 
of outstanding bonds have been guaranteed as to interest only. 
The annual interest on these guaranteed bonds amounts to $17,- 
400,000. It is patent, therefore, that if deprived of the net income 
contributed by the Central Pacific, the Southern Pacific Company 
would be in position where it might have to default on some of 
its obligations incurred in building up a transportation system de- 
signed to give to the public the most efficient possible service. 





Competition or Co-Operation with Motor Truck’ 


A Discussion of Its Possibilities as an Aid in the Solution of the 
Terminal Problem 


By W. H. Lyford 
Vice-president, Chicago & Eastern Illinois 


HE TRANSPORTATION of goods is an absolutely essen- 
tial requirement for the family, industrial and com- 
mercial life of a civilized people. The furnishing of 
transportation is sometimes considered a function of the 
government, but the people of the United States will not 
permit the government to perform transportation, except 
through the mail service and for packages weighing 70 lbs. 
or less. All other transportation of goods must be per- 
formed by the person requiring it, or by a carrier for hire. 

Transportation is not complete until the goods are moved 
all the way from the premises of the shipper to the premises 
of the consignee, and, for brevity, we will call such move- 
ment “complete transportation.” Also for brevity, we will 
use the British term “trader,” which includes both shipper 
and consignee, or all persons for whom transportation of 
goods is furnished for hire. 

The trader is concerned only with complete transporta- 
tion. His greatest need is that complete transportation 
shall be furnished with regularity and within reasonable 
time. His secondary need is that the charges which he 
must pay for complete transportation shall not be more than 
the traffic will bear, without curtailing his profitable trade. 

Complete transportation cannot be furnished regularly 
and promptly unless the charges of the carrier are high 
enough to pay all the expenses of carriage and a profit suf- 
ficient to warrant the investment of capital and energy 
in the installation of the transportation service and in in- 
creasing the service as traffic increases. In normal times, 
the volume of freight traffic in this country increases at a 
rate of not less than 6 per cent per year. 

The trader is entitled to the best transportation service 
which can be furnished’ for the charges which he pays, 
and it is the duty of carriers who, singly or jointly, under- 
take to furnish complete transportation, to make their 
charges as low as is consistent with the maintenance of 
adequate, regular and prompt service. 

We are accustomed to think of the transportation of goods 
as divided into four general classes: parcel post, express, 
less-than-carload or package freight (commonly called 
1. c. 1.) and carload freight. 


The Problem of Collection and Delivery 


Whether the government, the express company or the 
railroad company undertakes to transport the goods, the rail- 
way actually performs the entire transportation service, ex- 
cept the movement between the premises of the traders and 
the stations of the railway companies. Such movement is 
called “collection and delivery.” Parcel post is not col- 
lected, but it is delivered by the government. Express is 
collected and delivered by the express company. Freight is 
collected and delivered, not by the railway company, but by 
the trader or by the owner of trucks or teams, whom we will 
call “the trucker.’ 

Because the railway does not furnish collection and de- 
livery, and that service must be performed by or at the ex- 
pense of the trader, the traders have located their industries 
as close as possible to railway stations. Consequently, the 
vicinity of the freight station is usually a congested district 





*Abstracted from an address before the Second National Conference on 
Education for Highway Engineering and Highway Transport at Washine- 
ton, D. , on October 28. 


in any large city. If the railway furnished collection and 
delivery, the location of the freight stations would be. im- 
material to the trader. A distance of two miles between 
the locations of two stations in a large city may make a 
difference of 300 per cent. in the interest charges on the 
real estate occupied by the stations. In Chicago the interest 
charge alone on real estate at 12th street on which a freight 
station is located, is more than $2.30 per ton of freight 
handled through the station. If the station were located at 
33rd street, such interest charge would be reduced to about 
80 cents per ton. ‘The amount of interest saved by moving 
the station to 33rd street would pay the cost of well organ- 
ized cartage between the 33rd street station and the prem- 
ises of the trader. The present cartage charges would be 
saved. 

Outbound freight is moved to the station in whatever 
way and at whatever time the trader chooses, during the 
business day. Inbound freight is removed from the rail- 
way station in whatever way the trader chooses and, on the 
average, about three days after the freight arrives. There- 
fore, the station becomes a storage warehouse, congested 
with piled-up freight awaiting delivery to the trader, at his 
convenience. With collection and delivery service controlled 
by or in full co-operation with the railway, large freight 
stations with storage facilities would be unnecessary. A 
narrow platform, with a roof over it and with tracks on one 
side and a highway on the other, is all that would be re- 
quired. 

With very few exceptions, railway freight stations in large 

cities already are so congested that, unless we can find some 
way to pass more traffic through the existing facilities, or 
to keep on enlarging and multiplying them, by extravagant 
expenditures for additional real estate and track connec- 
tions, the railways will not be able to handle the normal in- 
crease in freight traffic. 
Railway companies are organized to furnish transporta- 
tion. Storage is a separate field for enterprise. The public 
warehouse is needed and should be fostered because it can be 
operated at a profit. Storage in railway stations rarely is 
profitable to the railway company, and it’ seriously inter- 
feres with the legitimate function of the railway—to furnish 
transportation. 


Competition Between Four Agencies 


In this country, four different agencies are competing with 
each other for the transportation of the same goods: Parcel 
post, the express company, the railway and the trucker. 
While the parcel post and express are transported over rail- ° 
ways, the government and the express company compete with 
each other, and with the railway for the carriage of pack- 
ages weighing 70 lb. or less, and the trucker competes with 
the three other agencies. 

Competition for the local carriage of goods within city 
and suburban areas ought to be welcomed by the railways, 
as they perform this service at an actual loss, while the 
trucker can perform it at a profit. On the other hand, com- 
petition with the railway for the carriage of goods through 
rural districts, along main lines of railway, is harmful to the 
railway and unprofitable to the trucker. 

For parcel post there is complete co-operation between 
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railway and highway transportation, as the government has 
its own cartage system. There is like co-operation in the 
express business, as the express company operates its own 
trucks and wagons. For freight traffic, there is hardly any 
co-operation between the railway and the motor truck. 

I have marshalled the foregoing facts with the idea that 
they might form a background for the statement: That unless 
there is a radical change from present practices in railway 
transportation in the United States, our great transportation 
system, which is the wonder of the world, will become a hin- 
drance to the further progressive development of this country. 

Five years ago, when our railway system was placed under 
federal control, its march of progress was halted, and it has 
never regained its stride. Its development has not kept pace 
with the industrial development of the country, because its 
revenues have not been sufficient to attract the additional 
capital necessary to finance the cost of normal additions and 
betterments to road and equipment. 

The public is clamoring for lower rates, while existing 
rates are not high enough to produce the net railway operating 
income which, as determined by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the railways are entitled to earn. Still the 
tendency of the commission is to reduce rates and there is 
no reasonable hope of increasing them. 

Disregarding the temporarily bad condition of railway 
equipment resulting from the existing strike of the shop 
crafts, the only limitation on the volume of traffic which 
the railroads can move is due to the railway terminal facili- 
ties, which are inadequate to take care of the traffic which 
easily could be transported over the main lines of railway. 

Under existing rates, the line haul of freight would be 
highly profitable, if the revenue therefrom were not ab- 
sorbed by constantly increasing terminal expenses. If the 
railways are to remain solvent and carry the traffic for 
which rail transportation is demanded, they must find a 
way, first, to reduce terminal expenses, and, second, either 
to enlarge their terminal facilities or to pass more traffic 
through the existing facilities. How to do these things is, 
in my opinion, the most important problem before the 
American people. I have devoted to it all the time I could 
spare from my regular duties during the past 15 years, and 
have arrived at the definite conclusion that the problem can 
be solved only by remedying the following evils: 

First—Too low compensation paid to the railways for 
carrying parcel post and express on expensive passenger 
trains. 

Second—Lack of organized collection and delivery serv- 
ice, which lack makes it necessary to furnish unreasonably 
large and expensive freight terminal facilities, and an un- 
reasonably large supply of freight cars. 

Third—The use of box cars for the transfer of 1. c. 1. 
freight between railway stations in large terminal areas. 
The trucker could perform that necessary service more 
quickly and economically. ‘Thousands of box cars thereby 
would be released from an unprofitable service and would 
substantially increase the carrying capacity of the railway. 

Fourth—The use of box cars as trap cars, for moving 
l. c. l. freight through terminal areas for industries which 
have rail connections, and the iniquitous absorption by the 
railways of trap-car, subway and lighterage expenses, which 
is equivalent to furnishing free cartage to the favored few 
large traders, in discrimination against the average trader, 
who is obliged to provide or pay for his own cartage. 

Fifth—The operation of branch lines on which the traffic 
is too light to sustain railway transportation and which 
could be served better and at far less expense by the motor 
truck. 

The most important field for co-operation between the 
railway and the truck is offered by the collection and de- 
livery of 1. c. 1. freight in large cities. Comparatively few 


trucks are used in this service, first, because there is no co- 
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operation between the truckers themselves, and, second, be- 
cause there is no co-operation between the trucker and the 
railway. As the collection and delivery of 1. c. 1. freight in 
large cities is now conducted, the delays to trucks in reach- 
ing the station door and in loading and unloading the truck, 
make unprofitable the use of the truck in station service, so 
that by far the greater part of this service is performed by 
horse-drawn vehicles. Truck transportation is only profit- 
able when the truck can be kept moving the greater part of 
the time. 

Notable experiments have been tried in the United States 
for handling the collection and delivery of the freight of one 
railway company in a large city and, so far as I have been 
able to learn, none of them have been successful. No single 
railway company receives and delivers freight from and to 
cvery part of a large city in sufficient volume to make profit- 
able the collection and delivery of such freight by a trucking 
crganization. I am satisfied, however, that the combined 
l. c. 1. freight of all the railways reaching a city could be 
collected and delivered by a properly equipped single truck- 
ing organization, working in full co-operation with the rail- 
ways, at less cost than is now paid by the traders in that city 
for their cartage, and still yield a reasonable profit to the 
trucking organization. 

For many years, the Canadian railways have furnished 
collection and delivery in the principal cities of Canada, 
under separate cartage tariffs. The president of one of the 
largest Canadian railways is my authority for the statement 
that his railway could not possibly handle its traffic through 
its present terminal facilities without well organized collec- 
tion and delivery service. 


British Operate Terminals Intensively 


In England, Scotland and Wales, the railways are fur- 
nishing collection and delivery at practically all of their 
stations. Knowing this, I devoted a few days last year and 
several weeks this year to intensive study of the collection 
and delivery service in England and Scotland, principally in 
London, Manchester and Glasgow. I was given exceptional 
opportunities and assistance for the investigation at close 
range of the terminal operations of the principal English and 
Scotch railways.. The several general managers with whom 
I discussed these problems in Great Britain were unanimous 
in expressing the following conclusions: 

1. That the collection and delivery of freight, at ter- 
minal cities and in large industrial centers, by a single 
trucking organization, is absolutely essential to the most 
efficient operation of freight stations and that, with such a 
trucking organization co-operating with it, the railway com- 
pany may control the time of collection and delivery of 
freight and is able to operate its stations throughout the 
24-hour day if necessary, and to use the same platforms and 
forces for handling inbound and outbound freight. 

2. That collection and delivery can be furnished under 
a separate tariff at rates high enough to produce an actual 
profit from the cartage operations, after paying all expenses, 
and low enough to induce 95 per cent of the traders to avail 
themselves of the organized collection and delivery service 
rather than to perform it themselves. 

3. That in England, where the general conditions are 
substantially like those in New England, the railways and 
the traders have prospered under unified cartage systems, 
without any substantial additions to station facilities. 

In all of these conclusions of the British railway man- 
agers I heartily concur and I believe they ought to be 
adopted by American railways. 

Contrast the operations of a large terminal freight station 
in the United States with a typical British “goods” station. 
In this country, the inbound freight is handled over one 
set of platforms by one working force and the outbound 
freight is handled over another set of platforms by another 
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working force. Each set of platforms and each working 
force is operated through the entire business day, as freight 
is taken away from the inbound station and received at the 
outbound station during the entire day. The inbound plat- 
form is piled up with freight awaiting delivery, interfering 
with the movement of freight across the platform. When the 
inbound cars are unloaded, they must be pulled out of the 
station and set into the outbound station for loading the 
following day. 

In a typical British station, the same platforms are used 
to handle not only the inbound and outbound traffic, but 
also a third class of traffic, and they are operated through 
the entire 24-hour day. When the day force goes on duty 
at 8 a. m., a line of cars loaded with inbound freight is stand- 
ing on one side of the station platform and a continuous line 
of trucks or “lorries” are backed up to the other side of the 
platform. The city is divided into districts and the freight 
for one district is loaded into one or more lorries, there being 
more lorries at the platform than there are districts in the 
city. As soon as a lorry is fully loaded a driver is summoned 
by telephone from a nearby stable. He comes with a heavy 
Clydesdale horse and drives away with a 3-ton load to the 
proper district, where he makes delivery. When one lorry is 
loaded and driven away, another empty lorry is backed into 
its place, loaded and driven away. 

Before noon, all the inbound freight has been removed 
from the cars and delivered by lorries. At 1 p. m. the 
station platform is clear and ready to receive the outbound 
freight, which is collected and delivered at the station by 
the same drivers who delivered the inbound freight in the 
forencon. All of the outbound freight is collected before 5 
p. m., loaded into cars and dispatched before midnight. The 
platform is again clear and ready to receive the heavy fish 
and vegetable traffic which begins to arrive at 1 a. m. and is 
delivered at the markets before 6 a.m. At 8 a. m., the plat- 
form is again clear and the empty lorries are standing at the 
platform ready for the inbound merchandise. 

For collection and delivery in this country, demountable 
truck bodies, trailers, or semi-trailers doubtless would be 
used instead of the British lorries and gasoline or electric 
tractors would be substituted for Clydesdale horses. On our 
station platforms, we doubtless would use four-wheel trailer 
trucks drawn by electric tractors, instead of the old-fash- 
ioned two-wheel trucks which are used in Great Britain. In 
fact, I left that country with the firm conviction that, with 
our American methods applied to the British system of col- 
lection and delivery, much greater efficiency would be ob- 
tained and better service would be rendered than is now ren- 
dered in Great Britain. 

Three of the great English railways have combined their 
collection and delivery service in London with most satis- 
factory results and I was assured by the manager of the 
combined service that, if all of the railways reaching London 
would join in the combination, he could affect even greater 
economies than he had already accomplished. 

I am well aware that the average railway manager in 
this country fears to encourage the establishment of col- 
lection and delivery service, because of the danger that the 
railway will be required to pay the cost of the service and 
thereby increase the terminal expenses. I would not recom- 
mend that the collection and delivery service be forced upon 
the trader, but rather, that it be offered to him under sepa- 
rate cartage tariffs at rates which would be less than the 
trader’s present cartage expenses. I believe that the result 
would be the same as it has been in Canada and Great 
Britain where the collection and delivery service has been 
accepted voluntarily by a large majority of the traders. 


Collection and Delivery of Car-load Freight 


There is a second field for co-operation between the 
motor truck and the railway, which would require a more 
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radical departure from present methods than the one 
just mentioned, but which would produce even more bene- 
ficial results to all parties concerned. It is the organized 
delivery of carload freight from public team trucks in large 
terminal areas. As already stated, this freight is now loaded, 
unloaded, collected and delivered by the trader, or at his 
expense. In different cities the trader is allowed from two to 
five days within which to unload cars after he has received 
notice that they are ready to be unloaded. 

Generally speaking, there is a shortage of team tracks in 
the central districts of large cities and it is next to impossi- 
ble for the railroads to furnish additional team tracks. Cars 
must be held in the outer yards until there is room for them 
on the team tracks, and then they must be held on the team 
tracks until it is convenient for the trader, or his trucker, to 
unload them. The necessary consequence is that large ter- 
minal districts are full of idle cars, and I think it is safe 
to say that the average time that box cars are delayed at the 
port of New York and in the switching district of Chicago 
is 10 days per trip. If all of the freight cars which carry 
loads into the port of New York, the switching district of 
Chicago, and other large terminal areas, could be unloaded 
on the day of their arrival, they could be loaded out on the 
same day, or the following day, and the present freight car 
equipment of the railways would be sufficient to meet all 
transportation needs for several years to come. 

Competition between the railways to outdo each other 
in affording privileges to the traders has brought about a 
situation which is crippling the freight car supply and 
thereby is injuring the trader more than he is benefited by 
the allowance of an unreasonable time within which to load 
and unload carload freight. 

At the present time there is a serious shortage of freight 
car equipment, in all parts of the country. The railways, 
the commercial organizations and the public authorities are 
urging the traders everywhere promptly to load and unload 
cars in order to reduce the idle time of freight cars and 
supply the crying need for more cars to move accumulated 
freight. Notwithstanding these appeals, the car shortage is 
not being substantially remedied. 

In my judgment new system of delivering carload 
freight must be adopted and it will require the co-operation 
not only of the railways and the truckers, but also of the 
traders, warehouse men, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and the State Utilities Commissions. The rules relat- 
ing to free time for holding loaded and empty cars, awaiting 
the convenience of the traders, should be so modified as 
to insure the unloading of cars within 24 hours after they 
are ready for unloading and the loading of cars within 24 
hours after they are placed at the disposal of the trader. 

I realize that this is a radical change and would deprive 
the trader of a substantial amount of free storage which he 
has always enjoyed and would require him to pay ware- 
house charges on such inbound freight as he is unable to 
receive on the day of its arrival. This apparent disad- 
vantage, however, could be, to some extent, offset by cheaper 
cartage furnished by an organized collection and delivery 
service and the warehouse charges might be reduced sub- 
stantially by co-operation between the railway, the trucker 
and the warehouse man. 


Branch Line Service 


The importance of cutting down the idle time of cars is 
shown by the fact, which I believe can be established, that 
the average time required by a freight car, in carload freight 
service, to make a round trip is about 20 days, and of that 
time, the car is actually moving in line haul, loaded or 
empty, only two and two-tenths days, and it is actually 
earning revenue only one and one-half days out of the 20 
days required for the round trip. 

Another field for the profitable use of the motor truck 
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is the transportation of freight between communities which 
are served by branch lines of railway, on which the traffic 
is too light to pay the expenses of any kind of railway 
transportation. Such branches are almost innumerable and 
are scattered over every part of the country. They were 
built before motor transportation was perfected and, un- 
doubtedly, they have performed a necessary public service, 
but they have outlived their usefulness. The transportation 
furnished over such lines could be performed better and 
more cheaply by motor conveyances. over the public high- 
ways. No more such branch lines ought to be or will be 
constructed, if the motor trucker will take over the field and 
occupy it intelligently and efficiently. In recent years, I 
have known of several cases where railways seriously have 
contemplated the construction of branch lines, to reach 
small cities and towns, and, on investigation, have found 
that they could better afford to establish their own truck 
service, and the proposed branches have not been built. 

I will go further and state that I think that all such 
money-losing branch lines, along which transportation by 
truck over existing highways could be furnished at less ex- 
pense, should be abandoned. The better and less expensive 
truck service should be substituted by the railroad company, 
if the trucker will not occupy the field. 


Who Will Benefit Through These Changes 


Five parties are interested in bringing about the changes 
we have outlined: 

The whole public would be benefited in that the city 
streets would be relieved from the congestion caused by 
wagons and trucks carrying small lots of freight to and 
from the railway stations. The new rural highways would 
last longer, as the cooperation of railway and truck would 
put an end to long-distance trucking. 

The trader would get better service at less cost. 

The motor-truck industry and existing cartage companies 
and private truckers who would co-operate with the railways 
would vastly increase their field for profitable operation. 

The warehouse man would profit by the additional stor- 
age now furnished by the railways. 

The railways would cut down their terminal expenses and 
would increase their capacity for service. 

The trucker has a distinct advantage over the railway, in 
that highways are constructed by the general public, through 
some form of taxation, while the railway is constructed at 
the private expense of the railroad company. In the early 
history of this country, public lands and moneys were con- 
tributed to a few railway companies, to induce them to build 
railways in territory which greatly needed transportation, 
but such donations have long since been repaid by the en- 
hancement in the value of the taxable property, whose de- 
velopment has followed the railroad and would not have 
occurred without the railroad. 

The railway, through taxation, pays a large share of the 
cost of constructing and maintaining highways, while the 
trucker pays no part of the cost of constructing or main- 
taining the railway. If the trucker is to compete with the 
railway, either he should pay a substantial part of the cost 
of constructing and maintaining the highway or the railway 
should be relieved of taxation for highway purposes. 

If, however, the trucker, first, would perform that part 
of transportation furnished by the railway at an operating 
loss and on which the trucker could make a reasonable 
profit; second, would cease to compete with the railway for 
the traffic which the railway can carry at a profit and on 
which the profit of the trucker is very doubtful; and, third, 
would co-operate with the railway in handling traffic which 
requires transportation both by rail and highway; in other 
words, if the truck would supplement the railway service 
instead of competing with it, then it would be to the interest 
of the railway that the expenses of the trucker should be 
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reduced to the lowest possible limit, and, in my judgment, 
the railway could well afford to pay substantial taxes for 
highway purposes and to make no objection to the free use 
of the highway by the trucker. 

There is a steady and, for the trucker, an alarming 
growth of public sentiment in favor of imposing upon the 
trucker a more substantial part of the cost of maintaining 
and renewing public highways, which, it is claimed, are 
destroyed by heavy trucks almost as fast as the highways 
can be constructed. If the public were satisfied that the 
truck was only used as a common carrier where the railway 
could not furnish as good and as cheap service as the 
trucker furnishes, I believe, the public would cease demand- 
ing that greater burdens be placed upon the trucker, which 
would increase the cost of his service. 

I believe that for every city there is a practical solution, 
which, with the full co-operation of railways and trucks 
would result in the movement of freight through the city 
stations as soon as it arrives there and would thus enable the 
railway to furnish much more transportation service without 
increasing its facilities and without increasing its charges 
for transportation. 

Conclusion 


The truck should supplement the railway and not com- 
pete with it. Wherever complete transportation can be 
furnished by the truck more efficiently and cheaply than 
by the railway, the truck should be used. Wherever the 
railway service is adequate and profitable and less expen- 
sive than truck service, the railway should perform the 
service. Where the best and cheapest service can be fur- 


nished profitably by the railroad and truck combined, the 
railway and the trucker should co-operate in furnishing that 
service. 
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Be Sure and Get It Back Together Again So It Will Run, 
Uncle 





Roadmasters Hold Fortieth Annual Convention 


Meeting at Cleveland Characterized by Large Attendance— 
Instructive Papers and Interesting Exhibits 


HE FORTIETH annual convention of the Roadmasters and 
ey Maintenance of Way Association and the eleventh an- 
nual exhibit of the Track Supply Association were held 

at the Statler Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio, on November 21-23. 
In spite of the recent labor troubles, more than 400 members 
were present. The reports and papers presented were spe- 
cially practical in character and brought active discussion. 

The convention was called to order promptly at 10 o’clock 
Tuesday morning by L. M. Denny, president (supervisor, 
C. C. C. & St. L., Indianapolis, Ind.). C. E. Denny, vice- 
president and general manager, New York, Chicago & Si. 
Louis, welcomed the association to Cleveland. After refer- 
ring to the passenger terminal development now in progress 
in that city, he emphasized the importance of co-operation, 
illustrating his remarks by a description of a plan now in 
effect among the executives of the roads with terminals in 
Cleveland. These executives meet informally at a weekly 
luncheon to discuss local transportation problems and “iron 
out” difficulties. By this means, all congestion has been 
avoided and it has not been necessary to organize a car 
service committee. He closed with the statement that no rail- 
road can afford to retain a man in any responsible position 
who does not take part in association work and exchange 
views with those similarly employed. 

C. A. Paquette, chief engineer, C. C. C. & St. L., spoke 
on the necessity of the roadmasters giving more attention to 
the personnel of their forces. He said, in part: “To me 
the track is the most wonderful part of a railroad, because 
of the human element connected with it. The maintenance 
of equipment is performed at certain concentrated points, 
where it is subject to close supervision and direction, but 
maintenance-of-way work is performed on every foot of the 
railway with supervision which is of necessity more or less 
general in character. The big question confronting main- 
tenance officers is that of securing efficiency from the forces. 

“In recent years we have seen attempts of professional 
agitators: to inoculate these men with the views of dis- 
content and suspicion, but what attempts have we made to 
overcome this propaganda? ‘The superintendent is too busy 
looking over reports and dictating mail to know his section 
forces. The division engineer who knows all of his track 
foremen is an exception. 

“T have been more concerned over this situation with ref- 
erence to the maintenance-of-way foreman than any other 
problem before me. We must find a way to regain his confi- 
dence, and his old time interest and pride in his work. I 
cannot believe that they have disappeared, but they are sub- 
merged for the time being. You men are the connecting 
link between the railways and their maintenance-of-way 
employees. Upon you rests the responsibility for the restora- 
tion of the former relations. Don’t lose sight of the value 
of personal contact with your men. Don’t widen the exist- 
ing gap; close it.” 

In his presidential address, L. M. Denny reviewed the 
work of the association during the last year. He. paid 
tribute particularly to the members of the committees who 
had carried on the work of the association. 


Report on Section Gangs vs. Extra Gangs 


The committee recommended that all regular routine track 
maintenance work such as detailed gage, line, surface and 
ordinary drainage, 


cross level maintenance, and tie 


renewals should be taken care of by regularly assigned 
section forces equipped with modern tools and suitable 
motor cars. The forces should be maintained at as nearly 
uniform strength as possible throughout the year, with 
slight seasonal additions during the heavy working season 
from April to November in the average American climate. 
This makes possible and encourages the employment of a 
better and more skilled class of labor than the great seasonal 
force variations sometimes practiced, where a bare skele- 
ton organization is maintained through the winter and a 
large number of extra, and usually floating and poor quality 
laborers are added during the summer. 

The heavy track replacement work such as continuous 
rail renewals, and heavy ballasting out of face should be 
taken care of by specially organized forces, housed in 
movable camp outfits. Extensive fence building or re- 
building and cut or bank widening can also best be taken 
care of by special forces. Such special forces become skilled 
in their work and reduce unit costs to a minimum. They 
should be required to leave their work in a completed con- 
dition, and not leave parts of it to be completed by section 
forces. 

Between these classes of usual routine maintenance work 
and special heavy maintenance work, which should be taken 
care of by regular section forces and special extra gang 
forces, respectively, there are some kinds of special work 
of a lighter nature which can be handled economically by 
increasing the size of and, if necessary, doubling up the 
regular section forces. Such work includes scattered rail 
patching, curve worn rail renewals in short patches, and 
ballast cleaning and patching or light resurfacing in short 
stretches. No heavy ditching should be done by hand. 

Frequently section and extra gang forces can be worked 
together advantageously where a large number of men are 
needed for a short period, but cannot be worked con- 
tinuously to advantage. On one road extra and section 
forces are combined for rail renewals. The regular rail 
extra gang makes necessary preliminary preparations for 
renewing a stretch of rail, then the track is taken for a 
day and the rail gang, with the assistance of section forces 
brought in from 15 miles in either direction, will relay 
from two to three miles of rail in ten hours, while the 
trains are being handled over another track. After the 
rail is laid, the extra gang completes the work of cutting 
the old rail apart, loading it up, renewing ties and switch 
timbers under new rail as may be necessary, and other 
work incident to completing the job. 

The same practice of doubling section forces for a short 
period may be followed advantageously in making short 
patches of curve rail renewals, or surfacing short stretches 
of track out of face where the work is too heavy to be han- 
dled by one average section force, but not great enough in 
extent to justify the moving in of an extra gang. 

Ordinarily maintenance. should be kept up currently so 
that the necessity of organizing large extra forces for. heavy 
seasonal work may be reduced to a minimum. This can be 
done where reasonable section forces are maintained 
throughout the year. Routine fence repair work, for in- 
stance, can best be done by regular section forces in the 
late fall and winter after the undergrowth has disappeared. 

(R. H. Smith (chairman), assistant division superin- 
tendent, N. & W., Roanoke, Va.) 








Discussion 


To secure the greatest return for money expended for labor, 
as well as to get much needed work done, P. J. McAndrews 
(C. & N. W.) stated that the railroads are now facing a 
very critical labor situation, since it is a serious question 
where the labor for the coming year will be secured from. 
Men, he thought, should not be laid off in the fall at the 
first sign of frost, for if they are not held it will not be pos- 
sible to get them again in the spring. The ancient policy 
of laying off men who can be employed economically during 
the winter must be revised. On many roads the forces may 
be kept to a fairly even average throughout the year and to 
good advantage: 

Where section forces are increased to do the work often 
assigned to extra gangs, there was a distinct handicap, ac- 
cording to T. Thompson (A. T. & S. F.), who said that 
only about 50 per cent of the section foremen are capable 
of taking a large body of men and doing construction work. 
Ordinary renewals, he believed, should be handled by the 
regular section forces and the heavy work by the extra 
gangs. : 

Along the same line J. B. Martin (N. Y. C.) stated that 
all of the track work could not be done by the section forces. 
Local conditions prevented the acquisition and holding of 
large numbers of men such as this plan would necessitate. 
Under present methods, it requires from 65 to 70 men to lay 
rail economically, and this would mean that fully one-half 
of a roadmaster’s section forces would be required. The labor 
supply is a governing factor. 

The big advantage of doubling up the forces, according 
to R. H. Smith (N. & W.) chairman, was that by the use 
of section and extra gangs it is possible to increase greatly 
the output, while at the same time there was an additional 
beneficial effect by thus securing a number of skilled men to 
balance up the forces. 

Where section forces are increased, there are added duties 
for the section foremen, and in this respect T. F. Donahoe 
(B. & O.) said that, where this is done, the section foreman 
should be paid the increased rate for the extra gang fore- 
man, since he must necessarily assume all of the responsi- 
bilities of the latter. In addition, another man should be se- 
lected to take charge of the section routine work. 

F. H. Hansen (G. N.) stated that on some roads extra 
gangs are an absolute necessity, since winter conditions are 
so severe that the greater part of the track work must be 
done during a short working season. Naturally, only rou- 
tine matters can be carried on during the cold weather and 
thus it does not seem reasonable to suggest that the railroads 
should keep men when no work can be done. If a section 
foreman does better work than an extra gang foreman, the 
roadmaster is at fault. 


Report on Methods of Making Tie Renewals 


The committee recommended that tie renewals should 
commence as early in the spring as possible. This gives 
the track foreman four months in which to get all of his 
ties in before hot weather, for in the opinion of many 
trackmen, if ties are put in in hot weather the chances 
for buckled track are increased. The most economical method 
of distribution is by the work train in the late fall or winter 
months. Ties unloaded from a work train should be piled 
in neat piles so as to prevent rot, permit seasoning and im- 
prove appearances along the right of way. 

There is a difference of opinion as to whether ties should 
be spotted in, starting at one end of the section and replacing 
the bad ties to the other end. Giving the track a general 


lift in most instances provides a better bearing for the 
ties and insures better riding track, affords a better oppor- 
tunity for renewing anti-creepers and tie plates and provides 
an accurate spacing of ties. As a general practice it is found 
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to be a much more satisfactory method than spotting in. 

In general, the most satisfactory results in renewing ties 
over a section are secured by giving the track a general lift 
over two or three miles each year, putting in ties and work- 
ing the track thoroughly. This method establishes a cycle 
of three or four years. 

The only feasible way of renewing ties at private and 
highway crossings, is out of face. Ties put in a spike high 
are not favored by the majority of roads. The largest num- 
ber favor tamping solid. 

For economical tie renewals, it is essential that the road- 
master or supervisor be notified of the number of ties he 
will be furnished. If this is not done, he cannot distribute 
them economically. 

(J. P. Davis (chairman), roadmaster, Central Indiana, 
Anderson, Ind.) 


Discussion 


The part of the report dealing with the best methods and 
time for the distribution and renewal of ties aroused con- 
siderable comment. W. Shea (C. M. & St. P.) stated that 
it was the duty of every roadmaster to make each tie render 
the best service possible. ‘This could not be done if ties 
were distributed in the fall and piled along the right-of-way 
according to needs, since a section foreman would use them 
as they were, rather than redistribute them to secure maxi- 
mum service according to grade, etc. A detailed inspection 
of the track should be made and no ties distributed until 
spring, when the proper ties could be unloaded at the proper 
points. Furthermore, when ties are treated they are not 
received in large quantities at‘ one time, but over a consider- 
able period. These ties, treated as well as untreated, should 
be piled at convenient points, classified and sorted so that 
each requirement for track use in the following spring can 
be met quickly and economically. 

Several members believed that such a plan was expensive 
in that it cost a certain amount of money each time a tie 
was handled and that the fewer rehandlings there were, the 
cheaper the cost of the work. In regard to the question of 
methods for renewal, J. B. Martin (N. Y. C. )said that, 
where stone ballast is used, the economical way to maintain 
track was to raise it out of face and renew ties at the same 
time. This was not necessary in gravel ballast or on light 
traffic lines. 

R. G. Knight (N. P.) stated that the report dealt chiefly 
with dense traffic, rock ballasted track and was probably 
correct in reference to that class of road. It did not, however, 
cover the problems of the other roads. Thus, in reference 
to a cycle of track-raising, where track was put in good con- 
dition once every three or four years, it might be economical 
ta renew ties which had more than one or two years’ life. 
However, due consideration should be given to the gradually 
decreasing timber supply and an effort made to secure all 
possible service from a tie. 


Training the Section Foreman 


By D. C. Buell 
Director, Railway Educational Bureau, Omaha, Neb. 


It has come to be recognized by railroad officers generally 
that the trackman should no longer be considered a common 
laborer, but should be assisted in an educational way to 
become a skilled laborer. Labor conditions in this coun- 
try have been such that it has been necessary to hire and 
use a great deal of rough labor on track work. Mexicans, 
Italians, Greeks, many of the Slavic races and even Jap- 
anese have been and are still being used in large num- 
bers, in addition to the Negro labor of the south. It is 
by no means impractical to raise the standard of many 
of these classes of labor. 

With the advent of heavier motive power, leading as 
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it has to the necessity for much more scientific track con- 
struction, the section foreman has come to occupy a po- 
sition which has hardly any analogy in industry. The 
section foreman today must deal with engineering work 
of the highest order. 

It is the writer’s opinion that the next ten years will 
see a change in the track foreman’s status; that he will 
be of necessity a better educated man; that he will have 
as an assistant foreman a younger man who will be train- 
ing himself in a knowledge of the more technical phases of 
track work; and that this cycle of training of track assistants 
will provide the combination of-practical and technical man 
that we are going to need in our track work in years to come. 

This is going to be accomplished on some roads by 
school gangs made up of ambitious young men who want 
to follow railroad track work as a profession and who 
would be worked as a special gang under a competent in- 
structing foreman so as to obtain the experience required. 
Where school gangs are not provided, the right kind of 
an assistant foreman can study by covrespondence and 
get much of the training that he needs in that way, par- 
ticularly if given the proper encouragement by his fore- 
man and his higher supervising officers. In order to at- 
tract the right kind of young men for such work there 
must be some system of apprenticeship leading to the po- 
sition of assistant foreman and foreman at a rate of pay 
sufficient to attract these men to the possibilities of the 
opportunity offered. 

Every intelligent trackman who expects to follow track 
work should be urged to become a student of track work 
as an expected part of his training. Then, in step with the 
extended use of special track tools, power machines, the 
further development of signal circuits, the adoption of auto- 
matic train stops, and the extension of electrified districts, 
men will be developing who will be fully competent to give 
the more skilled supervision required for the proper main- 
tenance of such track on our American railroads. 


Report on the Non-Spacing of Joint Ties 


The committee recommended the “non-spacing of joint 
ties and the non-slotting of joints.” It is a known fact 
that the joint is the weakest point in railroad track. Every 
conceivable means has been applied to reinforce and 
strengthen it to make it equal in strength to the rail, but 
nothing that has yet been developed approaches this ob- 
jective. Why, therefore, should we place an extra burden 
upon the joint by making it render service over and above 
the other portions of the rail by anchoring the track at this 
weak point by slotting the angle bars and spiking through 
the slots. 

With non-slotted angle bars and with rail anchors placed 
on the intermediate portions of the rail, the joints are per- 
mitted to pass over the ties without disturbing them if the 
rail should creep, thereby eliminating the slewing of the 
ties and creating no cavities in which the water may accu- 
mulate about the joints any more than about any other 
tie under the rail. This preserves the angle bar and protects 
the bolts. 

All ties should be spaced uniformly under the rail re- 
gardless of their position relative to the joint. To space ties 
uniformly undér the joints and elsewhere throughout the 
length of the rail where the track is given a three-inch 
raise, pick tamped, will cost $840 per mile in stone ballast, 
while to give it a three-inch raise in stone ballast where 
ties are not spaced will cost only $690 per mile, a saving 
of $150 per mile by not spacing ties. To space ties uni- 


formly throughout the length of the rail in gravel ballast 
where the track is given a three-inch raise, shovel tamped, 
will cost $700 per mile and where the ties are not spaced $570 
per mile, a saving of $130 per mile by not spacing ties. 
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These figures are based on $0.40 per hour for labor. It 
will cost $0.80 per joint to space the joint ties and shift 
the shoulder ties where necessary in stone ballast and $0.50 
per joint in gravel ballast. 

In spacing ties more or less damage is done which hastens 
the time of their removal. In spacing ties some of them 
are necessarily moved off their old bed, while others are not 
disturbed, which gives them an unequal bearing, however 
well they may be tamped, and requires more frequent sur- 
facing to maintain the track at a true level. 

(F. L. McMillan (chairman), roadmaster, C. & A., 
Bloomington, Ill.) 


Discussion 


The association voted to go on record in favor of non- 
slotting of joints; it also voted against the practice of uni- 
form spacing of ties throughout the length of the rail. 


Report on Labor-Saving Devices 


The committee reported that labor-saving devices are 
being utilized more and more to speed up the renewing of 
rail and a great deal is saved by their use. Where long 
stretches of rail are to be renewed, locomotive cranes are 
coming into use to replace the tong gangs. The cost of 
renewing rail by the use of 2 cranes, 4 portable air compres- 
sors running 8 pneumatic machines, a work train with 4 
double end rail loaders and 262 laborers and 26 foremen or 
assistant foremen was found,-in one instance, to be as fol- 
lows: 





Per ton Per mile 
Unloading 3,161.5 tons of new 107-lb. rail............ $0.49 $82.39 
Distributing angle bars, tie-plates, spike and other ac- 

NORTON aia tack esis sciecauaniee a Ae aw Cus Saw ators .34 57.17 
Scoring ties and other preliminary work.............. ee 36.99 
Taking out old 100-Ib. rail and renewing with new 107-Ib. 

rail, including picking up old rail and scrap........ .29 533.18 

$4.34 $729.73 


The above included the cost of installing new tie-plates 
and rail anti-creepers, but not the renewing of turnouts. 
This work, as done in the past by hand and including the 
cost of closing in for trains, would aggregate approximately 
$12 per ton or $2,000 per mile. 

Where only a few men are available the three-man track 
layer is a valuable asset, especially in laying rail in yards. 
These machines with 5 men will do the work of 15 men, 
assuming that they are used about 2 hours per day, for 60 
days in the year. 

With the increased weights of rails, frogs and switches, 
the necessity for unloading machines becomes more pro- 
nounced. 

The utilization of locomotive cranes in connection with 
screens in cars for the cleaning of ballast has proved that 
much can be saved in this way. 

The cost of cleaning switches of snow by hand will 
average 55 cents per switch at interlocking points as com- 
pared with 20 cents per switch by the use of hydro-carbon 
torches. At terminals a steam heating plant properly oper- 
ated can be run with three laborers and a foreman, whereas 
it will take 25 men, a foreman and an assistant foreman to 
keep such a place open during a severe storm. 

Investigation shows the cost of tamping ties with tie 
tamping machines to be little less than the cost of tamping 
by hand, the work done with these machines will hold up 
twice as long or more under favorable conditions. 

The steam ditcher is one of the greatest labor-saving de- 
vices where heavy ditching is to be done. With an air dump 
car placed on each side in a work train, it will accomplish 
as much in one day as 30 men will do with flat cars in three 
days. 

A spreader, when used with a work train, has performed 
the work of at least 20 men in disposing of material on a 
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fill and in ditching light cuts. This, on the basis of 150 
working days, would be a saving of about $9,600 in the 
course of a year. 

The use of weed killers should be extended and two 
applications made a season. The cost of each treatment, in- 
cluding work train service, is approximately $32 per mile. 
It would be impossible to perform this work as economically 
by hand. 

Oiling appliances save a great deal of labor in oiling the 
roadbed and grade crossings. There are also attachments 
for these devices that can be used to oil track bolts and 
fastenings. 

(George W. Morrow (chairman), supervisor, N. Y. N. H. 
& H., New Haven, Conn.) 


Co-operation Between the 
Track and Signal Departments 


By J. A. Peabody 
Signal Engineer, Chicago & North Western, Chicago 


The item of signaling, which brings the two forces together 
most often, and which is apt to cause the most trouble is the 
track circuit. If the track is on slag or coarse gravel and 
well drained, the foundation is still good when the water 
collects during the warm part of the day in the early spring, 
the signalman and trackman usually have a pleasant good 
morning for each other. But when the ballast is not of the 
best, when the cinders and sand are thick and not only bear 
against the base of the rail but perhaps a good ways upon 
it, their relations are often otherwise. 

Instead of quarrelling, however, the signal supervisor 
should go to the roadmaster during the summer when forces 
are plentiful and they should go over the situation together. 
In one case the signalman shows the trackman where clean- 
ing out around and underneath the rail will do everything 
that is necessary. In another case external drainage is re- 
quired which the roadmaster has wanted for a long time 
and, with the help of the signalman, is able to get authority 
to put in. In a third case the trackman shows the signalman 
some track that he acknowledges is bad but which cannot be 
taken care of properly without an expense which both agree 
is out of the question. But as the signalman has wanted to 
shorten the track circuit at that particular place for a long 
time, he gets authority to do it with the trackman’s help. 
Thus the weak parts of the foundations are strengthened, 
and when the thaws of March, the thunderstorms of July 
and the floods of any time of year come the foundation 
stands. 

If this method is followed in the field, the supervisors and 
roadmasters as well as the signal maintainers and section 
foremen will get some knowledge of each other’s work, and 
with that knowledge will come a better understanding and 
greater respect for each other. 


The Essentials of Morale 
By S. E. Shoup 


Assistant to General Manager, 
Southern, Kansas City, Mo. 


Engineering Kansas City 

Favoritism of certain kinds will inevitably weaken if not 
wholly destroy morale. If a man is favored because of su- 
perior energy, because of dependability or because of greater 
knowledge, there is no resultant weakening of morale. 
Favoritism of this kind may even strengthen morale and 
spur individual effort. The favoritism that is objectionable 
and which will ultimately play havoc is where one man is 
given all of the easy assignments for no other reason than 
that he is liked by his foreman or superior. This is fre- 
quently found, and the effect upon other men who work 
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hard and are not given the equivalent personal consideration 
and concessions is disastrous. 

There is a certain type of man who can never build up 
a loyal or effective force. This type is conspicuously con- 
scious of his own importance and authority. He is disliked 
by his subordinates and associates and is usually disgust- 
ingly obsequious in the presence of his own superior. It is 
his delight to humiliate and belittle his men by an offensive 
display and exercise of his authority. He never accords the 
benefit of the doubt and is never satisfied with any per- 
formance. He is a constant critic and can with unerring 
accuracy tell how resulting consequences could have been 
avoided after they materialize. This type is temperamentally 
unfit to be in charge of .men, for he will not only destroy the 
morale of his own force but will weaken the morale of other 
gangs with which he comes in contact. 

All men are human and it is impossible to discount or 
deny human traits. Yet we often see men in supervisory 
capacities unconsciously doing this by indulging in useless 
and constant criticism. This results in their subordinates 
believing them unappreciative. When this belief becomes 
fixed, it is difficult to obtain extra effort, even in emergency. 

Another thing well calculated to weaken or even destroy 
morale is the ignoring of the formal channels of authority. 
This practice, which is all too freely indulged in, leads to 
at least one disastrous consequence. The slighted officer feels 
no responsibility for resulting complications or the carrying 
out of the project. This brings about lukewarm or even dis- 
interested supervision, and if persisted in will do much to 
break down the morale of any organization. 

And now we come to insincerity—the greatest obstacle to 
loyalty and as such an insuperable barrier to the building 
up of morale. Insincerity gives birth to sneers and engenders 
sarcasm. Insincerity breeds distrust and opens the way for 
serious breaches of faith. When a superior is insincere to 
his subordinates the subordinates are not long in finding it 
out. The inevitable consequence is the complete sacrifice of 
loyalty and loss of morale. 


Conditions Strengthening Morale 


Of first importance is the interest in the work to be per- 
formed. It is far more difficult to sustain interest than it 
is to create it. However, by proper methods and with the 
proper knowledge of men, interest may be successfully sus- 
tained. Probably the surest way of sustaining interest in 
subordinates is for the superiors to sustain their own interest. 
Interest creates interest, both in the individual who is inter- 
ested and in those with whom he comes in contact. Enthu- 
siasm is only interest compounded many times, and enthu- 
siasm is irresistible. 

Closely allied to the interest in the work is an under- 
standing of the importance of that work. In emergency, 
when the importance of work is clearly understood by all 
‘those engaged in it, men can, for limited periods of time, 
put forth superhuman effort. 

The understanding of men by their superiors is a neces- 
sary condition to the creation and sustaining of morale. Su- 
periors should be able to appreciate the perspective of their 
men, and knowing this, they are in better position to guide 
and direct their thought along sound and conservative chan- 
nels. Without this understanding superiors may offend with- 
out the slightest intention, or may even bring about a condi- 
tion entirely opposite from that desired. One of the best 
recommendations a superior can have is the friendship and 
personal loyalty of his subordinates. This friendship and 
loyalty is not only an asset for the man himself; it is also 
an asset of his company. 

Fair play also has an important bearing on morale. When 
men have confidence in getting fair play and such consider- 
ation as they deserve, the result is an extended and spon- 
taneous strengthening of trust, which in turn is reflected in 
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their morale. Fair play and judicial consideration are of 
double benefit. First, the superior is allowed an intimate 
insight into the work, problems and troubles of his men, 
which would otherwise be withheld; and second, the men 
are in turn benefited by the broader advice and experience 
of their superior. 

Education is the key and predominant note of the whole 
subject of morale—education both as concerns methods and 
ways of handling the daily task and the further broader 
education of elementary political economy. Knowledge of 
the handling of men and the performance of work is a pre- 
requisite, but this knowledge may be indefinitely expanded 
and amplified by properly directed reading and thinking. 


Report on Motor Cars 


The committee recommended that to obtain maximum 
efficiency, the motor car must be of sturdy construction. 
This result is probably better obtained by a steel frame 
and this type should be specified. The weight of the car must 
depend largely on the size of the gang and the amount of ma- 
terial hauled and should not greatly exceed 1,200 lb., or if it 
is greater, some mechanical device such as a turntable or 
center jack should be carried to facilitate handling. One 
pair of wheels should be free, that is, have a differential 
action with the larger part of the dead load distributed to 
the opposite end so as to permit the turning of the car from 
the track at right angles. 

In the use of a light car for inspection or signal service, 
the weight should be so distributed that an even torque 
is obtained in driving, and so balanced that the load will 
not tend to derailment. This can only be accomplished 
with the center-load car. Although certain advantages may 
be claimed for the so-called speeder type, they are largely 
visionary and the danger of operation overshadows them. 

The motor car must have certain features of convenience 
and safety, which are largely left to the purchaser’s discre- 
tion. First, adequate space must be provided for tools; 
this is important and also includes a safety consideration. 
Tool trays should be placed on each side of the seat platforms 
of sufficient depth to preclude the possibility of any tools 
slipping forward over the front of the car. Although most 
makes may be operated for short distances backward, the 
front and rear ends should be designated and the car 
operated accordingly. This will permit the installation of 
high pipe rails on the front and rear, securely fastened to 
the floor and connected by a longitudinal center rail. This 
safety rail arrangement facilitates mounting and prevents 
men falling from the car. A protecting screen should also 
be placed at the front end of the car to retain the load. 
A safety item of prime importance is the protection by shields 
of all moving parts of the power plant. This precaution 
will prevent injury to clothing and persons of employees, 
and also avoid the damage resulting from tools projecting 
into the working parts. 

The factor of power is influenced by many considera- 
tions. Probably the greatest limitation is the grade en- 
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countered. It must be remembered that even a short dis- 
tance is a ruling grade for the section car. After the horse- 
power is decided, care should be taken so that the dead load 
will not exceed 150 lb. per horsepower. Twenty miles per 
hour should be considered a maximum speed from a safety 
standpoint. 

The four-cycle free running engine will give the best 
results for motor car use in railroad operation. The necessity 
of feeding a fixed amount of oil with the gasoline through 
the carburetor in order to provide the requisite lubricant 
for only favorable conditions, without being able to take care 
of this feature properly under high temperature, heavy load 
and grade conditions, renders the two-cycle type ynfit for 
the miscellaneous class of work which a railroad motor car 
is called upon to do. The human coefficient of efficiency is 
not sufficiently stable, and never will be, to give the requisite 
amount of ordinary honest effort necessary to operate the 
two-cycle type under the favorable conditions for which this 
class was designed. In the four-cycle type, each substance 
necessary to its operation is separately confined and is ap- 
plied automatically from separate reservoirs, by reason of 
which any man failure is easily apparent and the necessary 
corrective measures can be applied at once, which is an 
essential feature in securing long life from the car and lessen- 
ing the maintenance cost. 

The motor car for railroad use should be free driven, 
as the direct driven motor car is not as safe to operate, 
particularly under load and on grades. The free driven 
motor car, with friction disc and fibre friction driving wheel, 
seems to have given the best results with only a slight in- 
crease in the cost of the car. The free running belt driven 
motor car is effective and its first cost is less; it can be used, 
but the belt itself is adversely affected by weather conditions. 

The economical advantages derived from the use of motor 
cars are (1) the actual transportation time saved, (2) ar- 
rival at the point of work without fatigue, resulting in 
greater efficiency and increased morale, and (3) decreased 
cost of supervision due to the extension of sections. It has 
frequently been proven in practice that the substitution of 
motor cars for hand cars allows the lengthening of sections, 
thus greatly reducing the expense for supervision. On four 
large western railroads the replacement of 3,220 hand cars 
by 2,812 motor cars has yielded a computed saving of $806,- 
993 per annum. 

There should be a road organization for making current 
motor car repairs. 

(J. H. Hartley (chairman), assistant division engineer, 
Penna., Pittsburgh, Pa.) 


Other Features 


On Tuesday evening a program commemorating the for- 
tieth anniversary of the association was presented, with talks 
by a number of the members. On Wednesday evening the 
Track Supply Association gave a dinner to the members of 
the Roadmasters’ Association. Following adjournment on 
Thursday, the afternoon was spent in an inspection by spe- 
cial train of the Cleveland terminals. 


The Track Supply Exhibit 


Coincident with the Roadmasters’ convention, the Track 
Supply Association held its eleventh annual exhibit of mate- 
rials and appliances employed in the construction and main- 
tenance of railway tracks in rooms adjacent to the convention 
hall. Fifty firms participated in the exhibit in addition to 12 
firms having representatives in attendance without exhibits. 

The officers of the Track Supply Association during the 
past year were: President, Herbert T. Potter, vice-president, 
Wyoming Shovel Works, Wyoming, Pa.; vice-president, F. 


M. Condit, railroad department, Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
Chicago; secretary-treasurer, W. C. Kidd, Ramapo-Ajax 
Corporation, Hillburn, N. Y.; advisory directors, E. T. 
Howson, Western editor, Railway Age, Chicago, and 


R. A. Van Houten, vice-president, Sellers Manufactur- 
ing Company, Chicago; directors: Alex Chapman, Western 
sales manager, Rail Joint Company, Chicago; J. J. Cozzens, 
salesman, Union Switch & Signal Company, New York; 
A. H. Told, general manager, Positive Rail Anchor Com- 
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pany, Marion, Ind.; and K. J. Eklund, vice-president, 
Mudge & Co., Chicago; ex-officio, David T. Hallberg, gen- 
eral sales manager, P. & M. Company, Chicago. 

The names of those firms exhibiting, with the nature of 
their exhibits and the names of their representatives follow: 


Aeroil Burner Company, Inc., Union Hill, N. J.; oil burners, hand pumps and 
compressed air for thawing; J. L. Howland. 

American Chain Company, Bridgeport, Conn.; rail clamps, replacers, one 
piece guard rail, compromise joints, rail benders; J. J. O’Connell. 

American Hoist & Derrick Company, St, Paul, Minn.; photograph of 
ditchers; W. B. Maurer and Miss H. Holler. 

American Valve & Meter Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; switch stands and 
track appliances; J. T. McGarry, F. C. Anderson and Dan J. Higgins. 

Balkwill Manganese Crossing Company, Cleveland, Ohio; model of an 
articulated manganese steel crossing; S. Balkwill. 

Bethlehem Steel Company, Bethlehem, Pa.; switch stands, guard rails, gage 
rods; Neil E. Salsich, E. H. Gumbart, J. F. Hennessy, G. Riddle, J. S. 
Clark, J. H. Richards, C. A. Alden and J. C. Chandler. 

Buda Company, Chicago; section motor car, switch stand, track jack; J. E. 
Murray, F. T. Connor, A. L. Bliss and H. C. Beebe. 

Chicago Malleable Castings Company, Chicago; rail anchor tie plate, tie 
plate with key, rail anchor tie plate with key, rail clips, Hercules and 
Little Giant hemping posts; Warren Osborn. 

Chipman Chemical Engineering Company, Inc., New York; phctographs of 


track; M. McComb and A. H. Coldwell. 

Craft Incorporated, New York; light inspection car with chemical fire 
fighting tank and acetylene cutting and welding outfit; Albert J. 
Leonard 

Crerar, Adams & Co., Chicago; bonding drill, track drill, rail saw, die 
starters, jacks, snow brooms, shovels, etc.; Russell Wallace, W. I. 
Clock and J. A. Martin. 

Dayton Car Wrench Company, Dayton, Ohio; car wrench; H. L. Flack. 


Doughtry Safety Guard Rail Lock, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Duff Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.; jacks; E. A. Johnson. 

Eymon Crossing Company, Marion, Ohio; model cf ccntinuous crossing; 
Byron E, Wilson and A. C. Queen. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicage; literature; A. A. Taylor, E. C. Golladay, 
F. J. Lee, F. M. Condit, G. W. Lewis, H. L. Hilliary, D. K. Lee, 
J. L. Jones and E, J. Coverdale. 

Fairmont Gas Engine & Railway Motor Car Company, Fairmont, Minn.; 
inspection car, section gang car; H. E. Wade, W. F. Kasper, W. D. 
Brooks and §S. J. Gibson. 

Hauck Manufacturing Company, New York; thawing outfits, kerosene 
torches, circular flame burners, blue flame oil burners and syphon type 
furnace burner; H. Vogelsong. 

Hayes Track Appliance Company, Richmond, Ind.; derail and model showing 
a cross-section of actual operation; H. J. Mayer, S. W. Hayes, H. H. 
Jenkins and R. H. Gausepohl. 

Headley Good Roads Company, Philadelphia, 
crossing; F. X. Kern and W. T. Gilbert. 

Idol Track Lining Company, Chicago; track lines; F. R. Sinning. 

Ingersoll-Rand Company, New York; pneumatic tie tamper, pneumatic rail 
drill, pneumatic nutting machine and pneumatic bonding drill; W. H. 
Armstrong, J. N. Thorp, Jr., and C. Dougherty. 

Kalamazoo Railway Supply Company, Kalamazco, Mich.; literature; J. J. 
McKinnon, F. E. McAllister and H. R. Miller. 

Lundie Engineering Corporation, New York; rail anchor, tie plates; W. S. 
Boyce, W. Brooke Moore and L. B. Armstrong. 

Maintenance Equipment Company, Chicago; fricticn car stop, steel fence 
post, blue flag derail, rail layer, ballast screen, switch point straightener, 
tie spacer; J. A. Roche and E. Overmier. 

Mudge & Co., Chicago; railway motor car; Karl J. Eklund, John M. Mul- 
holand and Burton Mudge. 

National Lock Washer Company, Newark, N. J.; nut locks, lock washers; 
J. Howard Horn, R. L. Carncross, A. T. Thompson and S. H. Smith. 

National Malleable Castings Co., Cleveland, Ohio; wrecking hook, malleable 
iron washers, rail braces and tie plate; E. V. Sikler. 

Oxweld Railroad Service Company, Chicago; reclamation of track materials 
by the oxy-acetylene process; W. H. Kofmehl, F. J. Duffy and W. 
Ralleu. 

P. & M. Company, Chicago; anti-creepers; S. M. Clancey, D. T. Hallberg, 
L. S. Walker and F. N. Bayliss. 

Pocket List of Railroad Officials, New York; copies of publication; Charles 
L. Dinsmore. 

Positive Rail Anchor Ccmpany, Marion, Ind.; girder type guard rail, 
rail anchors, rail braces, guard rail plates and braces and tie plates; 
A. H. Told and L. C. Ferguson. 

Rail Joint Company. New York; insulated joints, compromise joints, standard 
joints and track liner; Charles Jenkinson, R. W. Payne, Alex Chap- 
man, G. T. Willard, B. Griffin, J. N. Meade, W. E. Godd, M. 
Markley and E. A. Condit. 

Railroad Supply Company, Chicago; tie plates; G. W. Nibbe and H. G. 
Van Nostrand. 

Railway Purchases and Stores, Chicago; copies of magazine; Edward Wray. 

Railway Review, Chicago; copies of paper; W. M. Camp. 

Ramapo-Ajax Corporation, Hillburn, N. Y.; automatic switch stand, double 
shoulder switch plate, manganese guard rail, guard rail clamp, adjust- 
able rail brace; W. C. Kidd, R. J. Davidson, Jr., J. B. Snow, J. B. 
Strong, T. E. Akers and John V. Houston. 

Reade Manufacturing Company, Jersey City, N. J.; model of chemical weed 
killing machine; R. H. Bogle, R. W. Pritchard and C. H. Reade. 
Reliance Manufacturing Company, Massillon, Ohio; nut locks; H. J. 

McGinn, E. C. Gross, D. L. Robertson and H. K. Hanna. 
Selflock Nut & Bolt Company, East Syracuse, N. Y.; track bolts with 


Pa.; railroad 


bituminous 


selflock nut; M. E. Jennings, J. C. Woodward and F. W. Piche. 
Sellers Manufacturing Company, Chicago; 
R,. A. Van Houten. 


tie plates; G. M. Hogan and 
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Simmons-Boardman Publishing Company, New York; samples of papers 
and cyclopedias; E. T. Howson, Milburn Moore, F. H. Thompson, F. C. 
* Koch, B. J. Wilson, W. F. Rench. 

Stevens Metal Products Company, Niles, Ohio; galvanized fence posts; 
S. H. Smith, G. J. Purcell, E. D. Thompson and E. L. Ruby. 

Templeton Kenly & Co., Ltd., Chicago; track: jacks, car jacks, pole jacks 
and emergency jacks; J. L. Crowley, G. L. Mayer and H. A. Walters. 

Union Switch & Signal Company, Swissvale, Pa.; insulated rail joints; 
J. J. Cozzens. 

Verona Tool Works, Pittsburgh, Pa.; railroad track tocls, nut locks, track 


jacks and rail joint springs; E. Woodings, W. W. Glosser, J. S. Win- 
crantz and J. E. Hill. 
Warren Tool & Forge Company, Warren, Ohio; sledges, hammers, spike 


mawls; G. F. Konold, H. C. Mull and G. H. Konold, Jr. 
William Wharton, Jr., & Co., Inc., Easton, Pa.; manganese steel one-piece 


guard rail, gauge rod; Victor Angerer, W. H. Allen, H. F. Heyl, 
J. R. Smith and C. W. Smith. 
Weod Shovel & Tocl Company, Piqua, Ohio; shovels, spades and scoops; 


E. H. Hoge and C. L. Butts. 
Woolery Machine Company, Minneapolis, Minn.; motor car; H. E. Woolery. 
Wyoming Shovel Works, Wycming, Pa.; track shovels, spades, scuffle hoes 
and picks; H. T. Potter, Stanley H. Smith, G. E. Geer, E. L. Ruby 
and A. W. Greetham. 


NON-EXHIBITING, MEMBERS 


American Steel & Wire Company, Chicago. 
Cleveland Frog & Crossing Company, Cleveland, 
Cleveland Railway Supply Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Dilworth, Porter & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dressel Railway Lamp & Signal Co., New York. 
Elliott Frog & Switch Company, East St. Louis, M 
Jordan Co., O. F., East Chicago, TI. 

Morden Frog & Crossing Works, Chicago. 

Pettibone Mulliken Cc., Chicago. 
Q. & C. Company, New York. 
St. Louis Frog & Switch Co., St. 
Universal Crane Co., Cleveland, 


Louis, Mo. 


Ohio. 


Virginian Places in Service 
Largest Wrecking Crane 


HE VIRGINIAN has recently placed in service for use on 
T its lines a new wrecking crane which it is claimed has 
the distinction of being the largest machine of the kind 

ever built. Heretofore, as far as is known, the largest rail- 
road wrecking crane was a 160-ton machine having a maxi- 
mum capacity of 320,000 lb. with all out-riggers in service. 
As compared with this, the new crane has a capacity on the 
main hoist of 400,000 lb. at a 17-ft. 6-in. radius with all 

















The New Crane Has a Capacity of 400,000 Ib. 


out-riggers in service, a capacity of 200,000 lb. at the same 
radius with end out-riggers only in service and a capacity 
of 85,000 lb. at the same radius without the out-riggers. On 
the auxiliary heist, the capacities are 90,000 Ib. at 24 ft. 
to 30 ft. radii with the end out-riggers only, and 60,000 Ib. 
at a 24-ft. radius without out-riggers. 

In designing the crane, the main problem met was secur- 
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ing the 200-ton capacity required by the heavy rolling stock 
on the Virginian without exceeding railroad clearances and 
a maximum allowable axle load of 65,000 lb. on account of 
bridges. The crane in running order weighs 356,500 lb. and 
is mounted on special six-wheel trucks, the maximum axle 
load in running order being 64,000 lb. The car has a wheel- 
base of 26 ft. 2 in. and itself is 34 ft. long. The maximum 
height of the crane is 15 ft. 9 in. and the greatest width, 
10 ft. 6 in. 
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The machine is equipped with a 12-in. by 12-in. engine 
operating on steam from a 65-in., 160-lb. A.S.M.E. boiler, 
and a Westinghouse air pump is provided, with clasp brakes 
on each of the 12 wheels. These brakes may be operated by 
the operator of the crane or by the engineman of the loco- 
motive. All clutches are operated by air. The machine is a 
product of the Industrial Works, Bay City, Mich., and is 
said to have passed through all tests recently applied with 
ease and smoothness. 


State Railway Commissioners Meet in Detroit 


Co-operation with I. C. C. Urged—Public Ownership Theory 
Denounced—Motor Bus Problem Discussed 


HE THIRTY-FOURTH annual convention of the National 
T Association of Railway and Utilities Commissioners 

was held in Detroit, Mich., on November 14, 15, 16 
and 17, with over 100 commissioners in attendance; this is 
said to be the largest convention roll call in the history 
of the organization. The opening address was made by 
Mayor James Couzens of Detroit, who after a few words 
of welcome, warmed to the subject of public ownership, 
telling the commissioners that within their jurisdiction rests 
the power to provide good public service to the American 
people at reasonable cost; that Detroit now has “on trial” the 
largest municipally owned and operated street railway system 
in the world, although so far as he is personally concerned, it 
is not a public ownership experiment, but a definite policy. 
He advocated the elimination of graft given in the form of 
unreasonably large salaries and other perquisites to the men 
who control public utilities. The Mayor said there is a pre- 
vailing and growing theory that all public utilities should 
cover merely operation—they should be operated for the 
service they give, and not for profits to private individuals. 
In this, he contended, lay the great advantage of public 
ownership. 

The business of the convention was largely devoted to the 
reports of standing and special committees, addresses and 
discussions pertaining to railroad and other public utility 
regulation. The following officers have been elected for 
the ensuing year: President, Dwight N. Lewis of the Iowa 
Commission; first vice-president, Alexander Forward of Vir- 
ginia; second vice-president, H. G. Taylor of Nebraska; 
secretary, James B. Walker of New York; assistant secretary, 
J. H. Corbitt of Tennessee, and general solicitor, J. E. Ben- 
ton, Washington, D. C. Abstracts of the addresses and the 
committee reports follow. 


Address of Retiring President 


Carl D. Jackson, Wisconsin, the retiring president, said: 
The growing tendency toward centralization in government 
is not only paternalistic, it is paternalism at the expense 
of the state. Supervision of state activities, if continued, 
must mean the necessary taxes not only for the federal gov- 
ernment but inexorably necessary taxes by the state govern- 
ments, the proceeds of which are to be spent under regula- 
tion or supervision by the federal government. Taxation 
in this country has ceased to be a light matter. It will for 


years bear heavily on all classes of society. When inordi- 
nate and unnecessary activity becomes coupled with inordi- 
nate and unnecessary taxes, there is no reason to hope that 
the electorate will take an active interest in the matter 
and apply the necessary corrective.” 

Mr. Jackson attributed centralization to the outgrowth of 
unrest and stated that health, education and happiness has 


been gained only through the recognition of the individual 
and his property rights—not through socialism and com- 
munism. He spoke of the relations between the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the commissions which compose 
the National Association, referring to the Transportation 
Act, which, with the amended Interstate Commerce Act, 
gives the federal commission control of railroad rates within 
a state when in conflict with interstate rates. He declared 
that the state commissioners will continue to resist the: further 
encroachment of the federal power, but admitted that they 
had officially recognized the exercise of federal control to 
the extent necessary for the efficient exercise of undoubted 
national authority. As proof of this he cited the action of 
the association during the past year in agreeing with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on a policy of co-operation. 


Co-operation 
By C. C. McChord 


Chairman, Interstate Commerce Commission 


Co-operation is potentially as broad in scope as the bounds 
of human relations. My present interest is in respect of its 
application in the field of transportation, where it should be 
practiced between carrier and carrier, between carrier and 
shipper, between carrier, shipper and the regulating authori- 
ties, and between the regulating authorities themselves, state 
and federal. It is rooted in the spirit of mutual forbearance, 
sometimes called the spirit of give-and-take, in which neither 
side seeks an unfair advantage. 

The reconstruction and return of the railroads to their 
owners after the war was complicated by conditions that 
only time could adjust. In that situation the Transportation 
Act, 1920, was framed and placed upon the statute books. 
One of the outstanding features of that act, and one that I 
think is not generally fully appreciated, is that relating to 
car service. Under the present provisions the carriers are 
required to furnish safe and adequate car service and to 
establish, observe and enforce just and reasonable rules, 
regulations, and practices with respect to car service. Par- 
ticular provision is also made with respect to the distribu- 
tion of cars among coal mines; and thereby vicious discrimi- 
nations practiced in former times have been curbed. The 
use, control, supply, movement, distribution, exchange, in- 
terchange, and return of locomotives, cars, and other vehicles 
used in the transportation of property are subject to our 
supervision and regulation. Whenever in the opinion of the 
Commission there is a shortage of equipment, congestion of 
traffic, or other emergency requiring immediate action in any 
part of the country, it has authority, either upon complaint 
or upon its own motion, to suspend for such times as may be 
determined the operation of any or all established rules, 
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regulations or practices relating to car service; to make such 
just and reasonable directions with respect to car service 
during the emergency, without reference to ownership of the 
motive power and other equipment, and to require such 
joint use of terminals, as will best promote the service in 
the interest of the public and the commerce of the people, 
upon appropriate terms; and to relieve against inadequate 
transportation service by particular carriers by prescribing 
the handling and routing of traffic. These provisions have 
in effect recreated the essence substance of federal control 
in respect of co-ordinated operation. For all practical pur- 
poses it is equivalent to unification of lines as far as the ulti- 
mate purpose of railroads is concerned, namely, the move- 
ment of traffic. Not only so, but it is in no wise incon- 
sistent with the proposed voluntary consolidation of the 
railway properties of the continental United States into a 
limited number of systems. 

On May 3, 1922, a joint committee composed of five mem- 
bers of the Interstate Commerce Commission and eight rep- 
resentatives of the state commissions, sitting at Washington, 
reported a tentative plan of co-operation through conferences 
and joint hearings. While experience probably will dictate 
some changes, such satisfactory progress has been made as to 
insure its ultimate success. For instance, a great opportunity 
for the practical co-operative plan—one readily adaptable to 
a completely successful issue—presents itself at this time. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has entered upon a 
nation-wide investigation of the interstate express rates and 
charges. In that connection we have invited all the state 
commissions, through their Washington representative, to co- 
operate with us, not only in respect of the interstate rates 
but also in respect of all the intrastate rates. The express 
rates are founded upon a system designed for uniform appli- 
cation throughout the country, both interstate and intrastate. 
That they should be restored to a complete symmetry no one 
will deny, and the case peculiarly lends itself to a full justi- 
fication of our co-operative plan. We hope to receive the nec- 
essary co-operation and to achieve a final result that will be 
above reproach. Unity of action can, of course, come only 
from unity of purpose, and that purpose must undeviatingly 
comprehend the good of the whole. We have laid the 
foundation. Our co-operative plan announces our purpose 
and marks the beginning of an epoch in railroad regulation. 


Address by D. D. Conn 
Manager, Public Relations Section, A. R. A. 


There must be a public recognition of the fact that the 
railroads must enlarge their machine at least to keep apace 
with the progress in the development of agriculture and in- 
dustry. Notwithstanding the effects of the shopmen’s strike 
the railroads have been loading within. a few hundred cars 
of the peak in car loading in the history of the railroads. 
Because of the shortage of equipment the railroads have not 
been able to load all the traffic offered and consequently 
agriculture and business has been held back by lack of ade- 
quate transportation facilities. 

It is a fact that there are approximately 30,596,000 tons 
of freight constantly in transit, valued at approximately 
$1,503,000,000. If the average time in loading a car or 
unloading it or in its transportation can be reduced only one 
day, it will save an annual interest charge against the goods 
in transit of $18,042,000. 

The transportation machine has not kept pace with the 
business of the country and there are three important eco- 
nomic necessities without which progress in industry and 
agriculture would be retarded: First, enlarge the trans- 
portation machine to the place where its development will 
again precede that of industry and agriculture; second, 
promote more efficient methods of distribution of the produc- 
tion of the country in order to narrow the spread between 
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what the producer receives for his product and what the 
consumer finally pays for it; third, effect a correlation, based 
on scientific research and study, of our different modes of 
transportation. 

There are many instances today of where we are building 
concrete highways paralleling rail transportation, but which 
create no new business and which mainly serve to divert it. 
The expenditure of this same money in building arterial 
highways from the farm to the railroad, plus the creation 
of a system for through movement of traffic via both mediums 
of transportation, will give each a chance to live. 


The Railroad Labor Board 


The Committee on Public Ownership and Operation, A. 
G. Patterson, Alabama, chairman, reported in substance as 
follows: 

It is clearly apparent to all who have questioned the 
usefulness of the Railway Labor Board and have given the 
subject careful study that the existing dual system of control 
of the railroads of the country is a failure. The stystem is 
wrong in principle and has proved disastrous in practice, 
as evidenced by the recent nation-wide railroad strike, which 
was called by labor, in spite of all efforts of the Labor 
Board to prevent such action. This highly expensive experi- 
ment has shown conclusively that it is impracticable to have 
two separate, distinct and differently. constituted govern- 
mental agencies endeavoring to regulate and control, in the 
public interest, the great transportation systems of the na- 
tion. Such a policy cannot possibly accomplish the results 
it was designed to accomplish. It is economically unsound 
and inherently inconsistent and unjust to have one govern- 
ment agency to fix the income and an incompatible agency 
to fix the major items of expense of any business institu- 
tion. It would be just as consistent to have two boards of 
directors of a bank or of a railroad. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has been in ex- 
istence for many years. Created by law, and charged with 
the responsible duty of regulating, in the public interest, 
the railroads of the country, in regard to their rates, charges 
and service, it has performed a wonderful service to the 
nation, and has always been able to enforce its orders and 
decrees. But not so with regard to the Labor Board. We 
can all see now that the creation of the Labor Board, charged 
by law with the impossible duty of settling disputes between 
railroad employer and employees, and without authority of 
law to enforce its orders and decrees, was a serious govern- 
mental mistake. The very manner in which the Labor Board 
was constituted as to its membership was wrong, and it has 
always seemed to be “as one born out of due season.”’ The 
Labor Board is “a thorn in the side” to the railroads, and 
they have disregarded its orders and rulings whenever their 
interests suggested such action. It has been denounced by 
labor organizations, which have likewise refused to abide by 
its decisions, and it has been “a huge carbuncle upon the 
neck of the public,” left powerless to relieve itself of its 
equally unsatisfactory decisions. ‘The present administra- 
tion has evidently realized that this unfortunate child must 
be expelled from the national household, judging from the 
speech of James J. Davis, Secretary of Labor, delivered at 
Athens, Ohio, on October 14, in which he denounced the 
Labor Board as being a failure and strongly advised that it 
be abolished. Secretary Davis, however, suggests as a substi- 
tute the creation of a “Board of Conciliation,” to function 
through the Department of Labor, over which he presides as 
directing head. 

If his suggestions were adopted he would soon find his 
department transformed into a hotbed of bitter factional 
partisans, each striving selfishly to gain an advantage over 
the other, in a somewhat similar manner as the Labor Board 
experiment. _ After deliberate consideration, it is the opinion 
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of this committee that the only logical, reasonable and 
practical solution of this perilous situation is to abolish the 
Railway Labor Board; transfer its functions to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission; enact a law “with teeth in it,” 
which will enable the Commission to enforce its decrees 
and orders. In conclusion, we recommend the last situation 
herein dealt with, to the most serious and thoughtful con- 
sideration of every state commission. We believe that its 
proper solution will have a tremendous effect in retarding 
the sentiment favoring government ownership and operation 
of railroads and other public utilities, which sentiment, it 
must be admitted, is rapidly growing among certain classes 
and in certain sections of our nation, and which, if it 
should be adopted as a national policy, would prove to be a 
most destructive and disastrous government experiment. 


Express and Other Contract Carriers by Rail 


I. Martin 
of California, Chairman 


Express service is purely an American institution. In no 
other country in the world is there a similar service. It 
has been demonstrated time and again that the express 
service of this country is a most popular service and has 
grown to be an absolute commercial necessity. 

The state and interstate commissions and the public have 
not fully recognized the importance of this service. 

The numerous changes in transportation rates brought 
about by the exigencies of war had a disastrous effect upon 
the express fabric throughout the country. This condition 
did not hold true of freight rates, for the reason that freight 
rates were established by various and devious methods, with 
a great variety of classifications governed by special condi- 
tions and disconnected relationship. The express rates, on 
the other hand, were upon a definite formula of universal 
application. So, when the horizontal increases in rates took 
effect and then pyramided,,the result was a fabric of ex- 
press rates without definite relationship, without considera- 
tion of traffic conditions, and productive of wide disparity 
between value of service and cost of service. 

With the two increases, of 12.5 per cent and 13.5 per cent 
in 1920 by the Interstate Commerce Commission for inter- 
state express rates, some of the states did not concur. A 
number allowed no increase of state rates whatever, and 
others only the first increase of 12.5 per cent, the result 
being that in some of the states the rates are on a lower basis 
for intrastate business than for interstate business. The 
express company has taken the matter to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission upon a complaint of alleged violation of 
the Interstate Commerce Act, claiming that a condition of 
undue prejudice to and interference with commerce has been 
created. 

It is believed that a comprehensive investigation of the 
conditions under which express business is conducted at the 
present time will disclose a number of instances in which im- 
provement of service can be effected under regulation. Rev- 
enue and operating expenses should be analyzed with a view 
of determining the correct basis, if any, for segregating the 
so-called non-profitable business. 

In view of the practically 100 per cent monopoly of the 
American Railway Express, with the exception of the south- 
eastern portion of the country, all of the good coming from 
competitive conditions has been eliminated, and the public 
suffers accordingly. While the operation of an express com- 
pany as a monopoly may be more efficiently managed and at 
some less expense by eliminating the duplication of equip- 
ment, etc., at the same time we believe there should be 
competition at least in the matter of service. 

It has been held by some that the railroads should oper- 
ate their own express service, and we see no reason why an 
express service could not be operated by the railroad organ- 
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izations just as easily as by an outside agency. Thousands 
of railway employees are handling express, some with addi- 
tional compensation and many without. A segregation of 
express charges and revenues must be made in some manner 
so the express company may compensate the various rail 
carriers over which it operates in proportion to the extent 
each rail carrier participates in the carriage of express mat- 
ter, and that could as easily be done by the railroads them- 
selves. 

The American Railway Express Company is held forever 
free from loss by its contract with rail carriers, under terms 
which provide that the express company must pay all of 
its expenses and from what is left it takes for itself 214 
per cent and the balance goes to the rail line, which fur- 
nishes practically all of the transportation equipment, in 
most cases including depot room, etc. The express com- 
pany cannot lose. The present contract allows gross rev- 
enue from carload shipments on which the express company 
performs no other service than way-billing, delivery and 
accounting to be divided on the same basis as all other 
revenue—whereas no pickup, delivery or other terminal 
service is involved. Furthermore, the contract is apparently 
not strictly adhered to, for after the regular terms have been 
applied the records show certain deductions from gross, such 
as the $272,367.94 in the annual report of 1921. Since the 
2% per cent contract has been in effect, many economies 
have been worked out between the contracting parties, 
whereby railroad employees are being used more and more as 
joint employees, resulting in elimination of large expense 
and, many times, at the cost of inferior service to the public. 

The express company has contended at various times that 
the Transportation Act, 1920, provides that it should receive 
the 5% to 6 per cent allotted return. If that is a fact how 
could any regulating body prescribe rates that would assure 
any uniform return in face of a contract such as is now in 
force between the express company and the rail carriers? 
In some states motor truck competition, water competition 
and privately owned vehicle competition is most keen and the 
express company should be allowed to meet such competition, 
and in doing so be assured that such depressed rates would 
not be used where such competitive conditions are absent. 





Motor Vehicle Transportation 


E. V. Kuykendall 
of Washington, Chairman 


Many difficult problems are encountered in determining 
whether public convenience and necessity justifies the grant- 
ing of certificates to stages and trucks operating in compe- 
tition with railroads. It should be the purpose of all regula- 
tory bodies to co-ordinate the various transportation sys- 
tems of the country in such manner as to render the best 
service to the public with the least injury to established rail 
and boat transportation companies. It must be conceded that 
the country is dependent upon the rail lines for the trans- 
portation of passengers and heavy freight over long distances. 
It is also clear that auto truck transportation meets a public 
demand in the rapid transit of less-than-carload shipments, 
including the door-to-door delivery element which the rail- 
roads have thus far failed to furnish. The railroad com- 
panies have exhibited a degree of indifference or slowness 
bordering on stupidity in recognizing and meeting the de- 
mands of the public for quicker and more convenient move- 
ment of less-than-carload freight. Rather than provide light 
equipment and quick movement, they have relied too much 
upon securing protection from the regulatory bodies of the 
various states against truck competition. We believe it evi- 


dent that if the rail carriers hope to retain their short haul 
freight traffic, it will be necessary for them to make radical 
changes, both in service and equipment. 


Trucks are now 
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rendering an astonishing service between shopping centers 
and outlying traffic points. Country merchants prefer direct 
truck service to the railroads even where the cost of the 
service is equal, for the reason that the trucks call at the 
wholesale house, receive the commodities desired and unload 
them at the store doors. This enables the country merchants 
to conduct business with a smaller stock of goods, for the 
reason that new supplies can be obtained conveniently and on 
short notice through truck service. Truck service is also 
preferable in the movement of household goods from one 
town or city to another, there being no need for crating. 

It is impossible to. lay down any general rules of much 
value to be observed by regulatory bodies in granting certifi- 
cates of public convenience and necessity in competition with 
rail service. Each case must stand largely upon its own bot- 
tom. One element which might properly be considered in 
determining public convenience and necessity is the popular 
demand for particular service. If truck and stage service 
are ultimately to supplant short haul rail service, the process 
in the very nature of things must be slow and gradual. 
Oftentimes petitions signed by substantially the whole com- 
munity are presented demanding the truck or stage service. 
While such petitions are of doubtful evidentiary value, for 
the reason that the average citizen will sign a petition with- 
out much thought or deliberation, they are usually received 
as having some bearing upon the question of public con- 
venience and necessity. In cases where the demand for the 
truck or stage service is practically unanimous and insistent, 
the applications should ordinarily be granted, unless it 
would result to the detriment of the community by the cur- 
tailment or stoppage of train service. On the other hand, it 
sometimes occurs that the community where a stage or truck 
certificate is sought, is against the granting of the applica- 
tion and petitions opposing it are filed. In such cases the 
applications might properly be denied, for the reason that 
the regulatory body should not assume the attitude of im- 
posing upon a community a service which is not desired. 
We do not wish to convey the impression, however, that 
stage or truck service should be permitted in every instance 
where popular sentiment seems to demand it. There may be 
other conditions which would outweigh the element of popular 
demand. 

There is a general feeling, particularly in the western 
states, that motor transportation companies should be re- 
quired to compensate the state in some way for the wear and 
tear of the highways over which they operate. In fact we 
feel that the tendency of the coming sessions of the legis- 
lature will be to go to extremes in this direction. Some per- 
sons have advocated a gross operating revenue tax, others a 
mileage tax, and still others various other modes of raising 
revenue, including the gasoline tax. If any scientific study 
or investigation has ever been made for the purpose of deter- 
mining what would be a just form and amount of tax to 
impose upon motor transportation companies, we have no 
knowledge of it. We doubt very much if it would be pos- 
sible to conduct an experiment or make a calculation that 
would be of much value to a legislature. The gasoline tax, 
in our opinion, is the most equitable method. It takes more 
gasoline to propel a 10-ton truck than a Ford. This tax is 
easily and cheaply administered. 


Safety of Railroad Operation 


Cc. C. McChord 
of the I. C. C., Chairman 


During the year just closed, a number of serious accidents 
occurred on the railroads of the United States, which again 
forcefully call attention to the necessity for extending the 
installation of preventative safety appliances. Probably the 
greatest number of serious accidents which occurred during 
the year from a single cause were those arising from the 
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inherent weakness of the time-table and train-order system 
of operation, necessarily involving the fallibility of the hu- 
man element. The most serious of these occurred on an 
important eastern railroad and resulted in the death of 27 
and injury to 70 persons. 

In previous reports the need for a systematic program for 
extension of the automatic-block-system has been pointed out. 
That need is of increasing importance. Statistics compiled 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission indicate that, dur- 
ing the year ended January 1, 1922, there was an increase 
of but 517.6 miles of road of automatic, and 66.5 miles of 
road of non-automatic-block-signal system in the United 
States. Considering the enormous mileage which still re- 
mains unequipped with the block system, these figures indi- 
cate that comparatively little progress along these lines is 
being made. 

While the automatic-block-signal system has been per- 
fected until a point has been reached where it affords a high 
degree of protection and the failures of its apparatus to 
function are extremely few, investigation has disclosed that 
accidents resulting from the failure of employees to observe, 
understand and obey the signal indications are numerous. 
Statistics gleaned from the accident reports show that from 
1909 to 1917, both inclusive, there were 13,339 head-on and 
rear-end collisions, resulting in damage to railroad property 
alone of over $19,000,000. These collisions resulted in the 
death of 2,454 persons and injury of 37,724. In 1918, 220 
of the 286 passengers killed met their death in collisions. A 
study of the accident investigation reports for the last three 
years, published in the annual reports of the Bureau of 
Safety of the Interstate Commerce Commission, discloses 
that during the year 1919, of the 53 collisions which were 
investigated, 18 were in automatic signal territory, and 10 
were in manual block signal territory. During the year 1920, 
of the 58 collisions which were investigated, 20 were under 
automatic signal protection with 11 in manual block terri- 
tory. And during the year 1921,*of the 62 collisions which 
were investigated, 17 were in automatic signal territory and 
9 under manual block signal protection. 

This year, 1922, will be recorded as an epochal one in the 
field of automatic train control. In June last the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, acting under the authority conferred 
upon it by Section 26 of the Interstate Commerce Act, issued 
an order requiring each of 49 railroads to install on one 
passenger-engine division on a designated portion of its line 
on or before January 1, 1925, automatic train-stop or train- 
control devices applicable to its needs and according to the 
prescribed specifications and requirements. Automatic train- 
stop or train-control devices, as defined by the Commission’s 
order, is a system or an installation so arranged that its 
operation will automatically result in either one or the other 
or both of the following conditions: First, automatic train 
stop; the application of the brakes until the train has been 
brought to a stop; second, automatic speed control; the ap- 
plication of the brakes when the speed of the train exceeds 
a prescribed rate and continued until the speed has been 
reduced to a predetermined and prescribed rate. 

Owing to the increasing length of trains, increase of ton- 
nage hauled and the high speed required, the question of 
providing and maintaining efficient power brakes in order 
to control the speed of trains, becomes a question of serious 
moment. Proper maintenance of the air brakes on all loco- 
motives and cars should demand the closest attention of 
railway officials. There is a strong tendency on the part of 
some roads, operating in level territory, to pay little or no 
attention to the maintenance or conditions of the air brake 
systems on cars passing over their lines. The result is that 
the burden of maintenance falls upon roads having mountain 
grades, which are comparatively few in number, causing 
delay and congestion and, not infrequently, resulting in 
trains being operated with brakes in unsafe: condition. 
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Car Service and Demurrage 


Following the report of the Committee on Car Service and 
Demurrage, of which A. Forward, Virginia, is chairman, 
the following resolutions relating to car service were adopted 
by the convention: 

(1) Whereas it is impracticable for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to attempt to supervise the distribution of cars as be- 
tween individual shippers throughout the United States, and 

Whereas there should be some governmental authority within 
reasonable reach to which appeal can be made to require equitable 
distribution of cars without regard to whether the same are to be 
used for shipmert3 interstate or intrastate, 

Therefore, be it resolved; That we respectfully urge upon Con- 
gress the amendment of the Interstate Commerce Act in such way 
that the regulatory authorities of the states may make reasonable 
orders and regulations, not in conflict with federal law, or with 
lawful orders of the Interstate Commerce Commission, requiring 
cars within the respective borders of such states to be equitably 
distributed to shippers desiring the same, without regard to 
whether they are desired for use in shipments that are interstate or 
intrastate. 

(2) Resolved: That we urge upon Congress the repeal of sec- 
tion 15a of the Interstate Commerce Act, as amended by the Esch- 
Cummins Act, and the making of such other amendments thereto 
- as shall clearly limit and define the power of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and restore to the several states control over 
their intrastate traffic and the rates applicable to the same; and 

(3) Resolved, further: That we endorse the amendments, to 
accomplish these purposes, presented to the house committee on 
interstate and: foreign commerce, on March 17, 1922, on behalf 
of the legislative and executive committees of this association, and 
appearing on page 437 of the printed record of the hearing on 
H. R. 6861 and H. R. 8131, and that we respectfully urge their 
early enactment. 


Service Accommodation and Claims 
G. E. Erb 
of Idaho, Chairman 


Most commissions throughout the country have been called 
upon during the year last past to consider applications for 
permission to discontinue or curtail service heretofore af- 
forded. Service once furnished for any considerable time 
tends to stimulate certain lines of activity, build up certain 
industries and results in certain investments. The discon- 
tinuance or serious curtailment of such service, after it has 
existed for any considerable time, results in killing these 
activities, destroying these industries and partially, at least, 
destroying the value of these investments and should only be 
permitted by a regulatory body after full notice to the public, 
full notice to the security holders, and full opportunity on 
the part of both public and security holders to be heard, and, 
after full investigation and unquestionable necessity therefor 
shown and only to the extent absolutely necessary to avoid 
confiscation of property. In a consideration of revenues de- 
tived from the operation of branch line service, it is 
erroneous and unjust to credit the branch line with only the 
revenue derived from the branch line mileage. Credit should 
be given for an equitable portion of the main line haul of 
business originating at or destined to points on the branch. 

For several years past, sections of the country with heavy 
seasonal crops have suffered inconvenience and at times se- 
tious loss through inability to secure the movement of their 
products as desired. The energies, not only of the various 
state commissions, but of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
Sion as well, should be directed toward the adoption and 
enforcement of a plan of co-operation in the distribution, 
and co-ordination with the carriers in the placing of surplus 
cars, to the end that perishable products, fuel, livestock, 
foodstuffs and other commercial freight should be served in 
4 manner calculated to entail the least loss or damage pos- 
sible to the various products and to the various sections. 

The personal relationship of a carrier with its patrons is 
established quite generally and very largely through subordi- 
nate employees. The public generally does not come in con- 
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tact with the general, executive or operating officials of the 
railway, but bases its judgment of the railway and its effi- 
ciency on experience gained through contact with station 
agents, station employees and trainmen. Unless discipline, 
relative to personal relationship with the public, is enforced 
among subordinate employees of the carrier, the business of 
the carrier will suffer and an advantage obtained by attrac- 
tiveness of route, by hard work of solicitors or by expendi- 
tures in advertising may be entirely lost through the inatten- 
tion or discourtesy of employees engaged in selling tickets, 
checking baggage and other subordinate details bringing them 
in actual contact with the traveling public. 

It is safe to assert that of the vast amount paid for loss 
and damage claims by the carriers, fully 75 per cent is 
attributable to the carriers themselves and not to exceed 25 
per cent to the shippers. The amount paid for loss and 
damage claims attributable to the carriers is the result of 
careless billing, rough package handling, rough car han- 
dling, defective equipment, defective ventilation, delay in 
transit, etc. The necessity of education of railway employees 
is further emphasized when it is considered that to this vast 
sum paid on account of loss and damage, must be added a 
still further sum aggregating about five per cent thereof to 
defray the actual cost of handling the loss and damage 
claims. The employees of the carriers must not only be 
taught what to do but how to do it, and further, that dis- 
cipline will provide a penalty for non-performance. 


Statistics and Accounts 
B. H. Meyer 
of the I. C. C., Chairman 


During the year, the question has been raised whether the 
amount spent by railroads for clerical services is dispropor- 
tionately large. A satisfactory statement of the growth in 
the number of clerks over a long period of years cannot be 
made owing to the radical changes in the classification of 
employees, but an inspection of current summaries of rail- 
road employment shows that clerks play a large part in 
railroad operation at the present time. It has been determined 
that about-one out of every eight railroad employees is a 
clerk. 

Much expense and labor could be saved by a reduction 
in the number of primary accounts in the classification of 
operating expenses and the Railway Accounting Officers’ 
Association, through its committee on general accounts, is 
now considering this subject. Individual expressions by a 
number of the chief accounting officers of railroads indicate 
considerable opposition to a radical reduction in the number 
of primary accounts and several have expressed their pur- 
pose of seeking permission to continue as sub-accounts the 
accounts now in use should the classification be materially 
abridged. Should action such as this be taken by any con- 
siderable number of carriers, it is apparent that no reduction 
in costs from this source would follow. Moreover, many 
contend that the number of primary accounts is an item of 
relatively small importance from the viewpoint of economy 
in management. : 

New occasions teach new duties. The determination of 
railroad wages has for many years been left to bargaining 
between the trade unions or brotherhoods and the railroad 
managements. Under the Transportation Act, 1920, such 
controversies are submitted to the Labor Board. These pro- 
ceedings require more detailed wage statistics. Accordingly, 
in co-operation with the Labor Board, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has prescribed much more detailed reports 
on this subject. These are published monthly. The number 
of classes is increased to 148, and the distinction between 
straight time and overtime is introduced in connection with 
the service and compensation of each class. Although the 
impairment of comparability with prior statistics may be 
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deplored, it was felt that the desire for continuous com- 
parability should not stand in the way of real improvement 
in statistical data. 

Under the Transportation Act, also, it becomes the duty 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission to pay greater at- 
tention to the question of whether carriers are economically 
managed. The monthly reports of operating statistics, which 
follow with some modifications those inaugurated by the 
United States Railroad Administration, afford the statistical 
basis for studying the economy of management. Monthly 
summaries based on these reports are forwarded regularly to 
the various state commissions. ~ 

Among the most useful of present-day railroad statistics 
are those published weekly by the Car Service Division of 
the American Railway Association. These show by districts 
the number of cars of revenue freight loaded, classified under 
the headings, grain and grain products, live stock, coal, coke, 
forest products, ore, merchandise, 1. c. 1., and miscellaneous. 
These reports afford a means of judging of the trend of 
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McGarvey’s Hog Feeder 


AMES McGarvey, of Malden, Wash., who attends to the 
J feeding of train loads of live hogs for the Chicago, Mil- 

waukee & St. Paul at that station, has so shortened the 
time for completing this task that the pneumatic apparatus 
with which he effects this economy is being called for at 
other places where the device has been heard of, and he has 
applied for a patent on it. Its construction and arrange- 
ment are illustrated in the photographs. 

A car carrying a supply of corn with which the hogs are 
to be fed is pushed by a locomotive along a track adjacent 
to the standing stock train, and compressed air, for blowing 
the grain into the hog cars, is conveyed from the locomotive 
through the hose shown at the extreme right in the right- 
hand picture. The larger hose, with a flat nozzle which can 
be pushed between the slats of a stock car, is held by a 
man standing on a removable shelf or platform attached 
to the doorway of the grain car. The hopper, from which 
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McGarvey’s Hog-Feeder, Used on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 


railroad freight traffic considerably in advance of the reports 
based on freight revenue accounts. 

This committee believes that loss and damage claims by 
commodities should be made the subject of a test or analysis, 
and that the ascertained damage rate per ton so found upon 
the commodities studied, taken in connection with the per- 
centage which the tonnage of those commodities bear to the 
total tonnage, would determine a fair working unit of appor- 
tionment. 

Other committee reports and business included that of 
Grade Crossings and Trespassing on Railroads; State and 
Federal Legislation; Publication of Decisions and Orders of 
the State Commissions; and Litigation. 

It was voted to hold the next convention at Miami, Florida, 
on December 4, 1923. 

[The report on Valuation by F. P. Woodruff of Iowa will 
appear in an early issue of the Railway Age. | 


Tue TuHirp ANNUAL [INDOOR ATHLETIC CHAMPIONSHIPS of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad will be contested for on April 14, 1923. 
The city has not yet been selected but eliminations have al- 
ready started throughout the System. In these approximately 
25,000 employees are taking part. More than a thousand con- 
testants will meet in the finals on April 14. The outdoor meet 
at Altoona, last fall, attracted about 40,000 of the P. R. BR. 
family to that city. 


the grain falls to the large hose by gravity, is placed in the 
center of the grain car and is filled, as required, by shovelers 
inside the car. Admission of air pressure, in the right degree, 
is regulated by a valve beneath the hopper. 

The feed is scattered uniformly through the car of hogs, 
so as to give each animal the needed supply—a task which, 
with double deck cars, is anything but pleasant or expedi- 
tious when done by hand. 

The hopper serves as a measure, and a decided saving 
in the amount of feed used, as compared with former prac- 
tice, is reported. The grain car, pushed slowly along, is 
stopped, when at the right place, not by motioning or shout- 
ing to the engineman, but by starting the grain blower, 
which exhausts enough air from the train pipe to stop the 
locomotive—and the car. 

This feeder has been in use at Malden eight months and 
at Deer Lodge, Mont., Miles City, Mont., and other places 
for shorter periods. Incidentally, it has been found useful 
on occasion to transfer a load of grain from a defective 
car, a job which is done in about one hour. A train load 
of hogs is fed in about one-third of the time formerly re- 
quired, and the stock-car doors are not opened at all. 





THE CONSOLIDATED PURCHASING AGENCY of the American 
Short Line Railroad Association will be moved from Wash- 
ington, D. C., to Chicago on December 1. 
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Hill Roads Oppose I. C. C. Consolidation Plan 


Object to Grouping of Great Northern with St. Paul and 
Ask That Present Combination Be Continued Jer 


HE HEARING on that part of the Interstate Commerce 
T Commission’s tentative consolidation plan comprising 

Systems 14 and 15, the Northern Pacific-Burlington 
and the Great Northern-St. Paul systems, at Washington on 
November 17-21 before Commissioner Hall and Examiner 
Healy, brought forth a vigorous objection to the proposed 
grouping on the part of the Hill roads, who made strong 
representations, supported by voluminous testimony and ex- 
hibits, in favor of putting the properties of these three com- 
panies, including the Colorado & Southern in the same 
system or group. If this cannot be done, however, the Great 
Northern asked that it be grouped with the Burlington. 

In a preliminary statement, Commissioner Hall said that 
the commission’s tentative plan, based on studies made for 
the commission by Prof. W. Z. Ripley, does not indicate 
any prejudging by the commission but was put forth rather 
for the purpose of eliciting thought and discussion to afford 
a starting point for the building up of a record on which the 
final plan will be based. 

The commission had placed the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy and the Northern Pacific in System No. 14, to- 
gether with the Chicago Great Western, Minneapolis & St. 
Louis, and possibly the Spokane, Portland & Seattle, although 
it had also suggested as an alternative that the latter be 
placed in System No. 15, comprising the Great Northern; 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul; Chicago, Terre Haute & 
Southeastern, and possibly the Duluth & Iron Range; Duluth, 
Missabe & Northern; Green Bay & Western, and Butte, 
Anaconda & Pacific. The Colorado & Southern was tenta- 
tively placed in the proposed Santa Fe system. 

While the first part of the hearing was devoted to the 
presentation of arguments that the Hill roads should be con- 
solidated, the Great Northern officers then took the stand 
and said that if the roads were to be separated the Great 
Northern rather than the Northern Pacific should be con- 
solidated with the Burlington. The Northern Pacific offered 
no testimony on this point but it is expected that its officers 
will take occasion to reply at a later hearing to be held in 
the west. It is understood that if the commission had the 
power to put its tentative plan into effect the Northern 
Pacific would have nothing to say in opposition to the idea 
of combining with the Burlington instead of having only a 
half interest in it, but since there appears no'way of com- 
pelling the Great Northern to give up its half interest, even 
if the commission should so provide in its plan, the Northern 
Pacific prefers to work for a practicable plan and, therefore, 
has joined with the other roads in asking that the three Hill 
lines be kept together. 

President H. E. Byram of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul, who also testified. expressed no strong preference as to 
which of the Hill roads it should be grouped with. He also 
suggested a grouping with the Union Pacific. An outline of 
the testimony which was presented by the witnesses for the 
Hill roads in support of the contention that they should be 
placed in one system was given in an opening statement on 
behalf of the three companies by Walker D. Hines, counsel 
for the Great Northern. Mr. Hines said: 


Hines Outlines Arguments for 
Consolidation of Hill Lines 


We propose first to show that the present situation of the 
Burlington, Northern Pacific and Great Northern together with 
their interdependence and the further dependence of the Burlington 


WasuinecTon, D. C, 
upon its participation in traffic to and from the south is not only 
one of the great existing facts in the railroad situation of the 
country but it is a situation which has been the outgrowth of 
planning of the ablest pioneers in the railroad development of 
this country, and that the prosperity of the three companies has 
been due to the realization of this early planning and to the con- 
tinued and consistent progress of the three companies in the 
direction of the realization of the great conceptions of these rail- 
road builders who laid the foundations for the development. of 
these roads to their present wonderful capacity for efficient public 
service. 

In 1886 the Burlington was projected to St. Paul with. the 
definite purpose of interchanging with the Northern Pacific which 
already reached the Pacific coast and with the Great Northern, 
which was in course of construction to the Pacific coast, and from 
that day until the present time the Burlington has used the Great 
Northern freight facilities at St. Paul, the Great Northern pas- 
senger and freight facilities at Minneapolis, and trackage over 
the Great Northern between St. Paul and Minneapolis. 

In 1894 the Burlington was built to a connection with the North- 
ern Pacific at Billings, for the purpose of sharing in the business 
between and through the then Burlington territory and the Pacific 
coast, and extensive use has been made by the Burlington of 
Northern Pacific facilities at and near Billings from that time to 
the present. It will also appear that the Burlington’s construc- 
tion to Billings was simply a substitute for the Burlington itself 
constructing its own line to the Pacific coast. The Burlington 
seriously considered such construction, made extensive surveys 
and examinations with that in view, and further seriously con- 
sidered in 1895 the acquisition of the Oregon Railroad & Naviga- 
tion Company, which was subsequently acquired by the Union 
Pacific. It will further appear that about the same time the 
Burlington also contemplated constructing its line to a point. of 
connection with the Great Northern in the Great Falls district 
in Montana, but that at that time J. J. Hill, of the Great Northern, 
was not sympathetic with the idea of such construction and it did 
not take place, but that on the other hand within a few years after 
the purchase of the Burlington stock by the two Northern com- 
panies, the Great Northern itself began the construction of a line 
to connect with the Burlington at Billings, this line being com- 
pleted in 1908. 

It will thus be disclosed that the purchase by the two Northern 
lines of the Burlington stock in 1901 was simply a further step 
in the realization of the idea of handling through traffic by these 
lines which had been in the minds of these great railroad pioneers 
long before and which had been partially realized by them at 
early dates. 

The vision of the builders of the Burlington was not turned 
solely towards the north and northwest, but that they equally real- 
ized the vital importance of adequate establishment of the Burling- 
ton as a line participating in the movement of traffic to and from 
points west of Denver and to and from points in the southwest 
and that in consequence of these farseeing views extensive investi- 
gations were made with a view to constructing or acquiring 
railroads west of Denver, railroads into the southwest from Den- 
ver, and railroads into the south from Kansas City. It will ap- 
pear that the Burlington eventually carried out these conceptions 
directly in the matter of a line from Denver to the southwest 
through the acquisition of a controlling interest in the ‘Colorado 
& Southern, and that its interest in the other directions were ade- 
quately protected by establishing interchanges of traffic with rail- 
roads whose motives to interchange traffic are likely to be largely 
destroyed if the grouping proposed by the commission should be- 
come effective. 

We will further show the large expenditures which have been 
made by all three companies, each seeking to promote this essen- 
tial development of interchange traffic and bringing about that 
intensive improvement of these three railroads, and that the re- 
sult has been that each of the northern lines has become more 
and more dependent upon the Burlington and the Burlington has 
become more and more dependent upon each of the northern lines 
in order that the great facilities which have been created for the 
public service may be adequately and profitably employed. 

We shall then show, through President Holden of the Burling- 
ton, the physical and traffic situation of the Burlington, its rela- 
tion to the Northern Pacific and Great Northern, its dependence 
upon interchange traffic, the injurious effects which would follow 
if the tentative grouping of the western roads should become 
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effective in fact, and the beneficial results if the Burlington, North- 
ern Pacific and Great Northern were grouped together. 

It will appear that since the purchase of the Burlington by the 
two northern lines in 1901, a period of intensive development of 
the Burlington began so as to equip it for the efficient handling 
of the growing interchange between the three companies, and that 
since the purchase by the Burlington of a controlling interest in 
the Colorado & Southern in 1908, that property has been pro- 
gressively developed so as to enable it to handle business inter- 
changed not only with the Burlington but through it with the two 
northern lines. 


Regions Served Supplementary 


We shall show that the characteristics of the regions served 
by the Burlington and the northern lines respectively are such 
that these regions are supplementary to each other so that the 
free interchange of products between them is of the highest im- 
portance, as, for example, the movement of lumber from the 
northern lines to the Burlington, and that the Burlington has been 
developed in order to effect this interchange via each of the 
northern lines, and that each of the northern lines has likewise 
been developed with a view to this interchange with the Burlington, 
with the result that the Burlington needs both of the northern 
lines, and that each of them needs the Burlington. 

We shall further show that a highly important part of the 
strength of the Burlington is due to its interchange at Kansas 
City and St. Louis of traffic moving between the southwest and 
Chicago and east, and-that the tentative plan of the commission 
will, if made effective in fact, seriously handicap the Burlington 
in further participation in that business, because each of the 
southwestern lines which heretofore have ended at Kansas City or 
St. Louis and have, therefore, had an important interchange with 
the Burlington, will be provided with its own line to Chicago, 
so that its future interest would be to hold this business for its 
own rails and terminate the interchange with the Burlington. In 
other words, the tentative plan gives the southwestern lines an 
outlet to Chicago but gives the Burlington no inlet into the 
southwest. 

It will also be shown that the interchange from the western 
end of the Burlington into the southwest via the Colorado & 
Southern is of growing importance, and that this likewise promises 
to be largely defeated by the tentative plan which takes the 
Colorado & Southern away from the Burlington. 

It will appear that 52.5 per cent of the tonnage handled by the 
Burlington and 54.9 per cent of the revenue derived by the Burling- 
ton is from interchange business and that the loss of interchange 
with the Great Northern, with connections at Kansas City and 
St. Louis, and with the Colorado & Southern, involved in the 
commission’s tentative plan would, if the plan should actually 
be realized, make a serious modification in the standing and pros- 
perity of the Burlington and would so impair its strength as to 
make it much less able to take care of weak lines to be provided 
for in the consolidation plan than has been assumed. In fact, 
the manner in which the Burlington has been dealt with tends 
largely to destroy the Burlington’s strength, which has been a 
moving factor in the making up of the tentative plan. 

It will necessarily appear that such menaces to the prosperity 
of the Burlington and, therefore, to the two northern lines which 
own it, will inevitably deprive the Great Northern of any motive 
whatever to voluntary action which would be necessary to bring 
about the realization in fact of the existing tentative plan, and 
since the statute is framed solely on the idea that no consolidations 
are to take place except by voluntary action of the owners of the 
properties, it will become evident that the dispositions made by 
the plan are of such a character as to create insuperable obstacles 
to its realization, and in this respect also the method in which the 
properties of the Burlington, Northern Pacific and Great Northern 
are dealt with constitutes a striking exception to the general policy 
of the plan which in nearly all other principal aspects is of such 
a character as not to create new motives adverse to its realization. 


5 A Trade Route Through the Twin Cities 


Vice-president Martin of the Great Northern will show that the 
tentative plan fails to preserve existing routes and channels of 
trade and commerce as required by the statute, but instead dis- 
rupts such routes and channels to a much greater extent than in 
any other grouping proposed by the tentative plan. He will show 
that the tentative plan disrupts a route of trade and commerce 
of very great importance through the Twin Cities, being that 
over which a great volume of traffic has moved between the 
Great Northern and the Burlington, such interchange having 
its beginnings at the time the Burlington was constructed to St. 
Paul in 1886 and being one of the important purposes of such 
construction. : 

It will appear that this interchange has been greatly increased 
in importance because of the policy which the two northern lines 
and the Burlington have put into effect since the purchase of 
the Burlington stock in 1901 to develop a great movement of coal 
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from southern Illinois to points in Minnesota and North and 
South Dakota, and it will appear that there is a highly important 
movement of such coal for locomotive use by the two northern 
companies in addition to the ordinary commercial movement. If 
this movement to points on the Great Northern and for the Great 
Northern’s own use should be discontinued a serious interference 
with existing channels of trade would result, not only to the 
detriment of the Burlington, but to the detriment of the coal mines 
on the Burlington. 

The total interchange between the Burlington and the Great 
Northern at the Twin ‘Cities has averaged over 900,000 tons per 
year for the last 20 years and in a recent year has reached as much 
as 2,000,000 tons. 

It will further appear that in order to provide for the direct 
interchange of traffic between the Burlington and the Twin Cities 
via the Great Northern a line of 108 miles in length was con- 
structed in 1906 by the Great Northern from Sioux City south- 
wardly to connect with the Burlington and was transferred to 
the Burlington a little later. This established an important direct 
channel of trade between the Burlington territory and the Twin 
Cities, and both the Great Northern’s line down to Sioux City and 
the Burlington’s line up to Sioux City are dependent upon this 
interchange. The tentative plan would disrupt this route. The 
average tonnage interchanged between these lines for the last 14 
years has been over 400,000 tons per year, and this increased to 
540,000 tons in 1921. 

It will further appear that in 1908 the Great Northern con- 
structed a line 194 miles in length at a cost of $12,300,000 to con- 
nect with the Burlington near Billings, Montana, and that the 
Burlington, partly on account of its Billings interchange with the 
Northern Pacific existing since 1894 and partly on account of its 
more recent interchange with the Great Northern, constructed a 
low grade line to Billings as an alternative to its older line with 
heavier grades, such new line costing $17,000,000. The interchange 
between the Burlington and the Great Northern via Billings has 
averaged over 500,000 tons per year for the last 14 years and 
reached 890,000 tons in 1921. The maintenance of this route is 
vital to the success of the Great Northern’s connecting line of 194 
miles in length, is an important element in the success of the Great 
Northern as a whole and also in the success of the Burlington. 
This route will be disrupted by the tentative plan. 

It will also appear that in 1909 the Northern Pacific and Great 
Northern joined in the construction of the Spokane, Portland & 
Seattle Railway, a low grade railroad from East Washington to 
the Pacific with a total mileage, including branches, of 885 miles 
at a cost of over $97,000,000. This line gets a much larger share 
of westbound business to Portland territory than the two northern 
lines could otherwise obtain, and this has a highly important effect 
upon the ability of the two lines to get eastbound traffic. It will 
be obvious that this line is of the greatest importance to both the 
northern lines and ought not to be separated from either of them, 
and that it is also highly important to the Burlington to be able 
to participate in the business which each of the northern lines is 
able to handle by reason of its one-half ownership in the Spokane, 
Portland & Seattle. 


Benefits the Public 


Mr, Martin will further be able to show the striking benefits 
to the public which have flowed from the equal ownership by 
the two northern lines of the Burlington stock and the consequent 
intensive development of the three lines for the purpose of build- 
ing up the interchange between each of the northern lines and 
the Burlington. He will show that since the purchase the three 
lines have expended for extensions, additions and betterments, in- 
cluding equipment, over $900,000,000. He will show that whereas 
the three lines had altogether about 18,600 miles of road in 1901, 
the date of the purchase, they have since that time constructed 
5,500 miles of new road. He will show that they have increased 
their locomotives by 97 per cent and their freight car capacity 
by 176 per cent. He will show marked increases in efficiency 0! 
operation, and will show that in the year 1917 the traffic of the 
three roads increased 245 per cent over the traffic in the ys 
preceding the purchase. He will show the great increase in 
productivity of the territory served by these lines. ; 

It will appear that the Burlington stock owned by each of the 
northern companies is pledged under the respective mortgages 0! 
the latter to secure mortgage debts which were incurred with the 
approval of the commission, so that both the mortgage credit« 
and the stockholders of the two northern companies are vitall, 
interested in preserving the existing situation, and certainly, th 
stocxholders of the Great Northern have no motive for substitut- 
ing a new condition which would be distinctly injurious to their 
manifestly legitimate interests. 

The statute obviously contemplates that no consolidation plan 
can be effected without the elimination of some competition, am 
we shall contend that the competition which could be eliminate 
by putting the lines of the three companies in the same grou” 
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would be so small that the statutory policy would be fully main- 
tained even in its most technical aspect, and that the broad pur- 
poses of the act would undoubtedly be promoted by putting the 
three lines in the same group. 

We shall contend that the purpose of the statute would be de- 
feated and not promoted by placing one of the northern lines in 
a different group from that containing the other northern line 
and the Burlington. This would be true because the public in- 
terest will be promoted by putting the three lines in the same 
group and further because the inescapable facts are such as to 
destroy any motive for voluntary action on the part of the Great 
Northern to carry into effect the tentative plan for voluntary 
consolidations, the only sort contemplated by the act. We shall 
contend that the affiliation existing between these three lines for 
over 20 years has been preeminently in the public interest, and 
that it represents a long step in the direction of simplification and 
increased efficiency of the railroads of the country through a 


‘scheme of consolidation, the thing sought by the Transportation 


Act. There is not another situation in the country where con- 
solidation would be more logical or more in the public interest, 
and there is no other situation where consolidation could so 
readily be brought about. We shall earnestly urge that this im- 
portant reality ought not to be thrown away for the purpose of 
trying to accomplish some theoretical consolidations much less in 
the public interest, and which after all cannot be accomplished 
because the facts we have shown preclude the arising of any 
motive which could bring them about. 

We realize that one important problem which confronts the 
commission is to provide a satisfactory grouping for the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul. Upon that point our position will be 
that the existence of that problem can in no event constitute a 
justification for attempting to dismember the existing affiliation 
between either of the two northern lines and the Burlington, and 
furthermore that the mere theoretical placing of the St, Paul 
road in a group with one of the northern lines will not in practice 
accomplish the result, because no motive can exist on the part of 
the Great Northern to take voluntary action, the only sort con- 
templated by the statute, for the consolidation with the St. Paul 
when such action would impair the Great Northern’s own mani- 
fest interests through disrupting the financial and traffic relations 
with the Burlington. We shall point out that, generally speak- 
ing, the commission’s tentative plan preserved existing relation- 
ships and ownerships in other parts of the country, even though 
a dismemberment of such affiliations might theoretically have fa- 
cilitated satisfactory disposition of other lines, and we shall urge 
that the same principle should be applied in this instance, and that 
this treatment is called for by public considerations of paramount 
importance. 

But it will further appear in the course of the commission’s 
hearings on its tentative plan that other solutions of the St. Paul 
problem are practicable and which are indeed more satisfactory 
than the solutions which tie commission’s tentative plan edcpted 
in other parts of the country where problems somewhat similar 
have arisen. 


The testimony of the railroad officers who appeared as 
witnesses, went into great detail in developing the points 
mentioned by Mr. Hines. 


Testimony of Hale Holden 


Hale Holden, president of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy and Colorado & Southern, was the first witness. He 
produced numerous exhibits of growth in mileage, improve- 
ment and enlargements of yards and terminals, second and 
third track and increases in number of locomotives and cars 
in support of his testimony, showing the intensive develop- 
ment of these system lines since they became closely associ- 
ated in 1901, and pointed out the disorganization which 
would follow from an attempt now to disturb the channels 
of trade and commerce which have naturally been established 
in the development of this strong combination of western 
railroads. 

Mr. Holden pointed out that Burlington is in no way 
competitive with either Northern Pacific or Great Northern. 
He further showed by careful analysis of tonnage figures 
that more than 98 per cent of all the freight handled by the 
Northern Pacific and Great Northern is competitive with 
other lines, such as the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, Soo 
Line; Chicago & North Western systems and Union Pacific 
System, so that by consolidating the Northern Pacific and 
Great Northern with the Burlington all practical competi- 
tion was still to be protected while at the same time the long- 
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standing close alliance between the Burlington, Northern 
Pacific and Great Northern would be improved and substan- 
tial economies in cost would be accomplished. : 

The Colorado & Southern line from Wendover, Wyo., to 
Denver is now a part of the Burlington line between Denver 
and the Northwest, and the proposal of the commission to 
turn the Colorado & Southern over to the Santa Fe will not 
only destroy this through line, he said, but also destroy the 
important north and south route between Galveston and 
Texas points, Denver and the great Northwest which the 
Burlington with the Northern Pacific and Great Northern 
have been interested in building up by the ownership of 
the Colorado & Southern. 

Mr. Holden criticized the whole plan of the commission 
as based too largely upon east and west traffic instead of also 
giving consideration to the importance of north and south 
traffic; he pointed out the growth of the great north and 
south lanes of traffic; and predicted that the Denver gateway 
would increase in importance as the center of another large 
flow of north and south traffic whereby the market for the 
products of the Northwest, and principally lumber, would 
increase throughout the central and southwestern states and 
the volume of fruits, vegetables and other products from the 
south would increase in volume in the opposite direction into 
the Northwest. 


Four Western Systems Proposed 

After reading his prepared statement Mr. Holden said that 
the western mileage might be grouped into four systems and 
by way of reply to the argument that such systems would be 
too big he gave figures showing one-fourth of the business, 
mileage, revenues, equipment, etc., of the western roads as 
contrasted with the similar figures for the New York Central 
and Pennsylvania systems to show that in practically each 
item they would be smaller but the net revenues would be 
greater. The former Harriman system or the present Santa 
Fe system, he said, would also be comparable. Prof. Ripley 
asked if Mr. Holden’s logic was not based mainly on the fact 
that the tentative grouping would take something away from 
the present Hill system and that the present arrangement 
ought not to be disturbed. Mr. Holden replied that in the 
main that was the basis of his argument, that it would disrupt 
the results of years of work. ‘We would be willing to take 
our share of the weak lines,” he said, “but we mustn’t have 
the blood let out of our veins firsi. Let’s take what we have 
and build up upon that rather than tear it down and begin 
all over.” 

When Prof. Ripley asked whether the Northern Securities 
decision is to be considered, Mr. Holden said that the status 
of the Burlington itself was not involved in that case, also 
that the St. Paul’s new line to the Pacific coast had created 
a new condition and that in view of the new law, the applica- 
tion of the Sherman act to the situation seems obsolete. With 
reference to Mr. Holden’s argument about closing gateways 
to the Burlington, Prof. Ripley asked if that were not the 
necessary effect of any consolidation; if the purchase of the 
Burlington by the northern lines had not caused a dwindling 
of some of the interchange with other roads at St. Paul and 
if the question did not resolve itself into one of whose traffic 
was to be dried up. Mr. Holden said that the St. Paul gate- 
way is wide open because the interests of the Great Northern 
and Northern Pacific require them to maintain an extensive 
interchange with other roads than the Burlington. Mr. Hines 
then interposed to say that at the proper time for arguing 
law questions he was prepared to show that the Northern 
Securities case has no bearing if the commission should de- 
cide that the three roads should be put into one system, 
also that the present interchanges referred to, constitute the 
channels of trade which the law says are to be preserved 
rather than those which may have dried up in the past. 

Prof. Ripley expressed considerable interest in Mr. 
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Holden’s suggestion that the western mileage be divided 
into four systems, but asked if that would not operate to close 
gateways in the same way that Mr. Holden had opposed. 
Mr. Holden said that if each system were given a line to the 
Southwest and the Gulf and an opportunity to build as it 
might see fit it could look after its own long hauls and would 
not expect so much in the way of interchange, but that each 
system must have either its own through line or an open 
gateway. Prof. Ripley said that one difficulty about giving 
each system a north and south line was that there was no 
line so direct as the Colorado & Southern. “That is one 
reason,” Mr. Holden said, “why we are a little cautious 
about giving it up,” but he pointed out that other systems 
have lines toward the Gulf and said that by watching the 
map he could see that it was perfectly obvious that the Santa 
Fe was developing a line to the Southeast. Prof. Ripley 
then asked why the western lines could not help the com- 
mission in developing a practicable plan. He said: “We are 
breaking our hearts in the commission trying to develop such 
a plan and not merely an academic one.” Mr. Holden said 
that he has been giving very careful consideration to the 
subject for 18 months and although he did not want to get 
ahead of the views of other western railroad executives, he 
thought they should all get around a table and try to develop 
something that will help the commission. Prof. Ripley asked 
if each system should also be given a line to Seattle. Mr. 
Holden said it isn’t possible to give each large system the 
same location, but that he had suggested that each be given 
access to the Pacific coast. Prof Ripley said that he had 
proposed giving the Burlington the Western Pacific as a line 
to San Francisco and asked what Mr. Holden thought of 
this proposal. Mr. Holden said he was not prepared to 
express his opinion at this time. With regard to the placing 
of the Chicago Great Western in the system of the Burling- 
ton and the Northern Pacific, Mr. Holden said: “Well, we 
haven’t been trying to buy it,” and when questioned similarly 
regarding the Minneapolis & St. Louis, he merely stated 
that the Burlingten had a line of its own to the Twin Cities. 

Statistical testimony was presented by G. R. Martin, vice- 
president of the Great Northern, along the lines indicated in 
Mr. Hines’ opening statement. 


Howard Elliott Outlines Historical Development 


Howard Elliott, chairman of the Northern Pacific, testified 
on November 18 regarding the history of the Burlington and 
the Northern Pacific and the reasons that led up to the pur- 
chase of the Burlington by the two northern companies in 
1901, making an arrangement which he said “seemed to me 
a wise one at that time, that has been a wise one for the last 
21 years and is a wise one now—and one that should not be 
disturbed.” He showed that the Burlington had long planned 
its own line to the Pacific coast but that in 1894 an agree- 
ment was made with the Northern Pacific which opened the 
territory of each road to the other at the Billings gateway 
and that this was one of the fundamental elements in the de- 
velopment of the situation that resulted finally in the purchase 
of the Burlington after the Burlington had built its line to 
the Twin Cities. 

The statements of Mr. Perkins made in 1901 show that he 
had regarded the combination made with the two northern 
companies as to the culmination of the efforts to secure the 
best results for the Burlington property and the states served 
by it—the full and final justification for building to St. Paul 
in 1886 and to Billings in 1894, Mr. Elliott said, and the 
Burlington has retained and increased its financial strength, 
because it did not have to spend, as the St. Paul did, the large 
sums necessary for a new line to the coast. As shown by Mr. 
Martin, the interchange of business between the Burlington 
and Northern Pacific since 1896 was 34,258,267 tons, and 
between the Burlington and Great Northern 32,105,506 tons. 

“My own views, after having been closely associated with 
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the Burlington and Northern Pacific since 1880, and having 
a pretty good knowledge of the western country and of its 
railroad development,” Mr. Elliott said, “are: 

“That it would be a mistake from the standpoint of .the 
public to separate the C. B. & Q., N. P. and G. N. systems. 
That permission should be given by the commission to still 
further unify the three roads, for such unification would per- 
mit the maximum development of the properties and the 
greatest service tc the public. That separation of the three 
roads would not ‘maintain’ long established, much less ‘exist- 
ing channels of trade and commerce,’ would do harm to many 
engaged in business of all kinds who have established their 
business based on the present railroad arrangements, and 
would retard the growth of the country served. 

“The next 25 years will’show a much greater growth in 
the United States and in the western country than the last 
20. The country needs big tools of every kind for its de- 
velopment, particularly big transportation machines that can 
furnish the service needed. These three roads will form such 
a machine. They have done fine work in the last 21 years 
and can do even better. If consolidation, or the creation of 
big tools of commerce, is a wise national policy here is prac- 
tical consolidation that can be made effective. ‘To separate 
either the Northern Pacific or the Great Northern from the 
Burlington would introduce a new financial problem of 
magnitude and create a feeling of uncertainty which would 
do no good but would check the progress of the railroads in 
reaching a more stable basis, in overcoming the difficult con- 
dition resulting from the war and federal control and in de- 
veloping their properties so as to give the best service to the 
public.” 


Great Northern Wants to Keep Burlington Anyway 


Ralph Budd, president of the Great Northern, said he felt 
the public interest would be best served by placing the three 
lines in one system but that if that could not be done and 
the choice had to be made, the Great Northern and the 
Burlington should be kept together. He went into a detailed 
explanation of the traffic relations and facilities of the roads 
in support of that contention. 

Mr. Budd said the Northern Pacific had only two prin- 
cipal points of contact with the Burlington, at the Twin 
Cities and Billings, while the Great Northern had three, the 
third being at Sioux City. James J. Hill, he said, had much 
to do with bringing the Burlington to the Twin Cities in 
1886 and had allowed it to use the Great Northern terminals. 
The Great Northern had also built a line to meet the Burling- 
ton at Sioux City in 1906. If the Burlington and the Great 
Northern were made competitors, the Great Northern would 
not be willing to give the Burlington joint use of its facilities 
at the Twin Cities, and the separation would otherwise break 
up interchange between the lines. He said he knew of no 
place in the United States where a breaking up of existing 
systems would cause more disruption of the channels of traffic 
than a separation of the Great Northern and the Burlington. 
Mr. Budd also said the Great Northern, if separated from 
other parts of the system, would have weaknesses similar to 
those which have caused the “well known financial situation 
of the St. Paul,” for example, he said, neither line would 
have enough transcontinental business to utilize fully its 
facilities because the Great Northern would lose business 
which has been coming to it from the Burlington. 

Mr. Budd also pointed out that the Northern Pacific has 
extensive facilities at Duluth which the Great Northern uses 
and that at Minneapolis the only two passenger stations are 
those owned by the St. Paul and Great Northern. A group- 
ing of the St. Paul and the Great Northern, Mr. Budd said, 
would be very impracticable and whereas the officers of the 
Hill roads have worked together harmoniously and efficiently 
he feared that placing the roads in different groups would 
tend to cause discord. He also pointed out that the Great 
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Northern territory needs many new lines, the construction of 
which has been delayed by the war and the period of depres- 
sion and that the Great Northern-St. Paul combination would 
be too weak to finance the proper development of the territory. 
He gave the figures showing the amount of bonds of the 
several companies maturing between now and 1940 to show 
that the combination of the St. Paul and Great Northern 
would produce the greatest amount of maturities, a total of 
$404,000,000, as against only $239,000,000 were the Great 
Northern and Burlington combined. That alone, he said, 
would make the consolidation of the St. Paul and Great 
Northern practically prohibitive. 

Mr. Budd testified that the competitive situation is no argu- 
ment in favor of selecting the Great Northern as the road to 
be divorced from the Burlington for the purpose of being 
grouped with the St. Paul. He explained that the erroneous 
impression that there is much greater competition between the 
Northern Pacific and St. Paul rests upon the fact that they 
parallel each other for long distances through the state of 
Montana. He offered in evidence a relief map to bring out 
the fact that where these roads parallel each other the country 
is exceedingly mountainous and the relative amount of traffic 
is small. He stated that on the contrary the Great Northern 
and St. Paul were in competition in the Great Falls district, 
which is much more open country with extensive copper and 
other industries and agricultural interests, and he stated that 
on the whole there is distinctly more competition between the 
Great Northern and the St. Paul in Montana than between 
the Northern Pacific and the St. Paul. 

Taking the whole territory, he said, there is no competi- 
tive reason for selecting the Great Northern instead of the 
Northern Pacific for grouping with the St. Paul, and that 
every other consideration indicates that the Northern Pacific 
ought to be selected for this purpose if the commission 
reaches the conclusion that either the Northern Pacific or the 
Great Northern must be separated from the Burlington in 
order to be grouped with the St. Paul. 

Mr. Budd said that Professor Ripley had proposed to take 
the Great Northern instead of the Northern Pacific away 
from the Burlington to be grouped with the St. Paul in order 
to avoid elimination of competition, and yet for the purpose 
of adequately strengthening the Great Northern-St. Paul 
group had proposed the addition to that group of the Duluth, 
Missabe & Northern and Duluth & Iron Range. He said 
that these two railroads and the Great Northern were the 
railroads which handled the immense Missabe iron ore traffic, 
and that the result was that Professor Ripley’s plan con- 
templates the elimination of a great deal more competition 
than the amount in question between the Northern Pacific and 
the St. Paul. 

Louis W. Hill, chairman of the Great Northern, outlined 
some of the early history of that read and the Burlington to 
show that they had worked together and that J. J. Hill and 
his associates had an interest in the company which built the 
Burlington line to St. Paul while the Forbes interests in the 
Burlington had a one-tenth interest in the St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis & Manitoba, the predecessor of the Great Northern, 
before the purchase of the Burlington by the two northern 
companies. The Burlington route had always been a pre- 
ferred connection of the Great Northern at the Twin Cities, 
he said, and after J. J. Hill and his associates had bought 
into the Northern Pacific and were considering the purchase 
of a line to the south Mr. Hill had considered the Burlington 
as the logical road for this purpose because it promised the 
largest interchange of the kind of traffic which the northern 
companies desired. Some of the Northern Pacific people 
had preferred the St. Paul and there was some discussion of 
a purchase of that company. He said that the elder Hill 
was not influenced by fear that the Burlington would invade 
the Great Northern territory but felt that the two roads were 
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naturally supplementary and feeders. He said it is the 
opinion of all the Great Northern directors that the true 
solution is to place all three companies in one system. 

H. E. Byram, president of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul, had a prepared statement based on the commission’s 
tentative plan pointing out ways in which a combination of 
the St. Paul with the Great Northern would be advantageous. 
He said the St. Paul would strengthen the Great Northern 
in the east and the Great Northern the St. Paul in the west, 
and that many operating economies could be effected. How- 
ever, in view of what had been said by representatives of the 
Great Northern at the hearing, Mr. Byram said that in many 
ways the same advantages would result from a combination 
of the St. Paul with the Northern Pacific. 

In reply to questions by Professor Ripley as to why the 
St. Paul is not earning so much in proportion to its value as 
other lines, Mr. Byram said that is largely due to the lower 
density of traffic, particularly west of the Missouri, because 
the St. Paul is the new line in that territory. He said the 
economies resulting from electrification had not yet been fully 
realized but that the lines were so separated that he did not 
think enough Great Northern traffic could be routed over the 
electrified line to greatly increase its density. 

Byram Suggests Union Pacific-St. Paul Combine 


Mr. Byram then suggested that an alliance of the St. Paul 
and the Union Pacific would do away with many of the diffi- 
culties which had been mentioned as likely to result from a 
merger of the St. Paul and the Great Northern. He said 
the Union Pacific has no lines east of the Missouri while the 
St. Paul has no jines west of the Missouri, exclusive of the 
coast line, and that the St. Paul’s line to Omaha was double- 
tracked for the express purpose of the Union Pacific inter- 
change business. Such a combination, he said, would do 
away with the problem of what to do with the third north 
coast line and that if the Hill combination were left intact, 
there would be two systems to the north coast. 

Mr. Byram pointed out that the St. Paul has contact with 
the Union Pacific at Omaha, Kansas City, Butte, Spokane 
and Seattle. Such a combination would not make an exces- 
sive mileage, he said, about 20,000 miles. He thought there 
would be advantages to the Union Pacific in being linked 
with the St. Paul, provided the commission is going to re- 
quire the Union Pacific to have an eastern connection. He 
said undoubtedly if the commission were not going to require 
the Union Pacific to have an eastern connection, it would pre- 
fer to remain as it is, because it has the advantage of many 
roads gathering at Omaha. 

Mr. Byram said the two roads already use the same 
facilities at Spokane, Seattle and Omaha. 

Professor Ripley said Mr. Byram had made a very in- 
teresting suggestion but asked what he would do with the 
North Western. The witness said that if the Great Northern 
and the Northern Pacific were separated the North Western 
might be combined with one of those lines. 


Steel Roads Oppose Merger 


W. A. McGonagle, president of the Duluth, Missabe & 
Northern, testified on November 21 in opposition to the 
inclusion of that road and of the Duluth & Iron Range, 
which are controlled by the United States Steel Corporation, 
in the system with the Great Northern and St. Paul. The 
objections were based, he said, upon the history, character 
and location of the roads, the kind of service rendered by 
them, their unique position among the carriers of the country, 
their competitive relation to the Great Northern, and the fact 
that they would add neither financial strength nor increased 
facilities to any other system. From their inception, he said, 
the railroads have been purely ore-carrying roads and have 
formed the inseparable part in a mining venture of the Ver- 
milion and the Messaba iron ranges. 
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Light Weight Gasoline 
Car fon Heavy Grade Line 


HE HetcH-HetcHy RatLroap is a 68-mile line built 
si by the City of San Francisco to transport material for 
the Hetch-Hetchy water supply project. The road 
passes through a rugged and sparsely settled country and is 
built with maximum grades of four per cent. The char- 
acter of the traffic is well suited for motor car operation and 
this type of equipment has been used for several years. 
A gasoline-driven passenger car, which is of special in- 
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frame to the main frame. The sub-frame forms one-half of 
a complete truck and has a swivel bolster built in the main 
frame so that it will turn at curves, thus reducing flange 
wear and relieving side thrust. 

This unique construction has numerous advantages. 
Since there are no xevolving parts in front of the rear axle, 
a very low-hung body can be used. A considerable increase 
in seating capacity is also obtained without lengthening the 
wheel base of the car. Vibration is minimized and motor 
noises, smoke, or gasoline odors are kept away from the car 
body. 

The car seats 30 passengers, weighs but 10,400 lb. com- 
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The Location of the Engine at the Rear of 


terest because of the unique features included in the design, 
has reecntly been delivered to the Hetch-Hetchy Railroad. 
The most striking feature of the construction is the location 
of the gasoline engine, which is placed at the rear of the 
body behind the driving wheels. The motor is suspended on 
coil springs directly over the rear axle on one end of a sub- 

















the Body Is a Distinctive Feature of This Car 


plete and makes 8 miles per gallon of gasoline. It is stated 
that it makes the 12-mile 3.4 per cent grade on the Hetch- 
Hetchy at a speed of 27 miles per hour. This car is prob- 
ably the lightest in proportion to its seating capacity that 
has vet been built, weighing only 347 lb. per passenger. 
It was built by the A. Meister Sons Co., Sacramento, Cal. 























A Sixty-Car Coal Train on 


Every Car Loaded to Capacity—Gross Weight of Train 4,710 Tons, Pulled by Two Mikados, Each Having a Weight of 180,000 lbs. 
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A Multiple Unit Train on the New York, Westchester & Boston 
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- Some Service Records of Electric Equipment 


A List of Unusual Things Accomplished by 
Railroads with Electric Motive Power 


By Homer K. Smith 


Railway Engineer, Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 


HE Lonc IsLAND was the first steam railroad in the 

United States to substitute electric for steam power on 

a large scale, the change being made on this road in 
1905. Multiple unit cars with two 600-volt d.c. motors and 
a third-rail contact system were adopted. Since electrifica- 
tion this road’s passenger traffic has increased nearly 400 per 
cent. ‘The freight traffic has increased nearly 200 per cent, 
and the earnings have increased approximately 200 per cent. 
There are 220 miles of electrified track and over 700 cars, 
of which approximately 80 per cent are motor cars, now in 
operation. The annual passenger traffic is over 600,000,000 
passenger miles. Some idea of the dependability of these 
large motor cars is shown by the fact that during certain 
hours the schedules call for over 95 per cent of the equipment. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford 


The New York, New Haven & Hartford, with approxi- 
mateiv 550 miles of electrified track, has more connected 
electrified trackage than any other system in the world. In 
1918 the passenger traffic density on this road was second 
only te that of the Long Island. Single phase electric loco- 
motives are used for the through fast passenger and some 
of the local passenger service, for the fast freight service and 
for switching service. Multiple unit cars are used for some 
of the local passenger service. 

In 1921 the electric passenger locomotive averaged 33,000 
miles per locomotive failure and the average detention per 
failure was 18 minutes. The mileage per locomotive was 
During the same year, with a comparatively 
light freight traffic, the freight locomotive mileage per loco- 
motive failure was approximately 22,500. These locomo- 
tives frequently made two round trips between the Harlem 
river and New Haven in 24 hours. This represents a mileage 
of 272. Under steam operation in this section the daily loco- 
motive mileage was from 100 to 120. 

The New Haven has in operation 16 electric switching 
locomotives. For a period of seven years—1915 to 1921 in- 


clusive—these locomotives were in actual service over 70 per 
cent of the total time and during 1916 they were in actual 
service over 77 per cent of the time. ‘These locomotives are 
operated 24 hours per day and they consistently make 140 
miles a dav (based on 6 miles an hour). It is a matter of 
record that the use of these electric locomotives has resulted 
in a coal saving of 65 per cent of that required for steam 
operation of this service and they have replaced steam loco- 
motives in the ratio of 2 to 1. 

A striking illustration of the adaptability, flexibility and 
reliability of the New Haven electrification for meeting heavy 
traffic emergences was demonstrated on November 20, 1920, 
this being the ovcasion of the annual Yale-Harvard football 
game. From 8:00 a.m. until 11:00 a.m. 44 special trains 
were dispatched from New York to New Haven in addition to 
the regular trains. During this period trains were dispatched 
from the Grand Central Terminal at intervals of 10 minutes. 
‘The same day 45 extra trains were operated in the opposite 
direction. ‘The 89 extra trains carried approximately 70,000 
passengers, and all of these trains departed and arrived prac- 
tically on schedule. 


Pennsylvania, New York Terminal 


In 1910 the Pennsylvania Railroad placed in service on its 
electrified extension into the New York terminal 31, 600-volt 
third rail locomotives. ‘These handle all of the main line pas- 
senger traffic into and out of New York terminal, and from 
November, 1910, to 1918 they made a total of 9,508,765 mites 
with a total of 121 engine failures, or an average of 78,600 
miles per detention on account of locomotive trouble. During 
one year there was a total train delay due to failure of motive 
power of only 55 minutes. ‘These locomotives are now aver- 
aging about 4,500 miles per month and their maintenance is 
extremely low. 

Norfolk & Western 


The Norfolk & Western electrification represents the most 
severe requirements that electrification has yet been called 
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upon to perform. ‘This road was the first to substitute electric 
for Mallet locomotives for mountain grade service when its 
electrification extending from Bluefield to Vivian, a route dis- 
tance of 30 miles, was put into operation in 1914. The elec- 
trification zone has since been extended west approximately 
eight miles to Farm. This line is double tracked throughout 
except for the 3,000 ft. Elkhorn tunnel. There is a consider- 
able mileage of third track, side and yard tracks and vari- 
ous branch or spur tracks to numerous coal mines along this 
section. 

With steam operation, trains of approximately 3,250 tons 
were hauled up the Elkhorn grade with three most modern 
Mallet locomotives at a speed of seven miles an hour. Two 
300-ton electric locomotives haul the same trains on this 
grade at a speed of 14 miles an hour. Twelve electric loco- 
motives were purchased to replace 24 Mallets but by the time 
electric operation was started traffic had increased so that 


33 Mallets would have been required. Since electrification- 


was inaugurated the volume of traffic has increased enor- 
mously but the twelve original electric locomotives handle the 
service. 

In a service where the average main line haul is short and 
where there is considerable coal mine setting out and gather- 
ing service, as well as pusher service, these electric locomo- 
tives consistently do more than 100 miles per day. During 
the year 1920 they made an average mileage of 37,820. Be- 
cause of there being so much switching service, the actual 
mileage was undoubtedly more than shown by the above 
record. The steam locomotives formerly used in this service 
averaged approximately 60 miles per day. 

The increased train speed and reduction in road delays 
obtained with the electric locomotives has, of course, greatly 
increased the track capacity. It has been stated by Norfolk 
& Western officials that this electrification has at least 
doubled the track capacity—as compared to steam operation. 

A recent notable achievement on this electrification was 
the handling of 90,000 tons of freight eastbound over the 
Elkhern grade, and through the single track tunnel at the 
summit of this grade, in a single day. 


New York, Westchester & Boston 


An example of the successful application of heavy alter- 
nating current motor cars to dense traffic in exacting suburban 
service is that of the New York, Westchester & Boston; local 
and express service from the Harlem river station of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford trains make a schedule of 22 
miles per hour with a stop every mile. The express train 
schedule speed is 37 miles an hour with an average distance 
of 2% miles between stops. 

These equipments have proven their reliability in all kinds 
of weather. During the heavy snow storms of 1919-20, when 
the service on many steam roads was seriously demoralized, 
the operation of the suburban service on this road was 100 per 
cent perfect. In 1919 the average mileage per car was over 
42,000 and the average car mileage per minute of delay was 
over 2,700. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia Suburban Service 


The Pennsylvania suburban service from the Broad street 
terminal in Philadelphia to Paoli and Chestnut Hill repre- 
sents what is undoubtedly the most severe, congested traffic 
problem in modern railroading. The Broad Street terminal 
is of the stub-end type. There are 16 tracks in the train 
shed, but at the interlocking tower controlling the entrance 
to this terminal, there are only six tracks. 

In 1915 this terminal had reached the limit of its capacity 
of 160 trains per day with steam operation. The physical 
conditions were such that it was almost impossible to en- 
large the terminal, and to increase its capacity electric opera- 
tion of much of the suburban service with multiple unit cars 
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was inaugurated. All cars are equipped with two alternat- 
ing current motors on one truck and trains are made up of 
from three to eight cars. The time required to bring a motor 
car train into the station and get it out again—including 
unloading and loading—is approximately one-third of the 
time required with steam operation. ‘The track movements 
per train turn-around have been reduced from six to two. 

Through the six-track bottle neck at the interlocking 
tower, approximately 600 trains per day are now operated. 
Between 5:00 p. m. and 6:00 p. m. 50 trains pass this tower 
and during one 17-minute period of this hour there is a train 
movement every minute. This terminal had a capacity of 
only 160 trains per day with steam motive power. 

With electric operation the running time from Broad Street 
to Paoli—20 miles—has been reduced 10 minutes. With 
steam operation 82 per cent of the suburban trains were on 
time while with electric operation the corresponding figure 
is 94 per cent. During the year 1919 a total of over 2,- 
883,000 car miles were operated with an average of over 
48,000 car miles per detention. During one month of this 
year a total of 252,200 car miles were operated with five 
detentions, totaling 14 minutes. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 


The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul electrification is the 
only exampie of an extensive single track electrification of a 
transcontinental railroad. The original installation covered 
440 miles from Harlowten, Montana, to Avery, Idaho. On 
this section the Big Belt, Rocky and Bitter Root mountain 
ranges are crossed. With steam operation there were four 
engine districts on this section. The second installation ex- 
tends from Othello to Seattle, Washington—a distance of 
220 miles—and this section crosses the Cascade mountains. 
Passenger service is handled by the most powerful passenger 
locomotives in the world, and these locomotives are making 
mileage far in excess of any previous records. They have 
ample capacity to haul a 13-car all-steel train over the entire 
electrified zone without helper. 

Soon after these locomotives were placed in service it was 
decided to run them through the entire 440 miles without 
turning in at Deer Lodge shops—near the middle of the 
electrification zone—for a general inspection as had been 
the previous practice. This was a radical step but the 
results obtained have justified this plan of operation. 
The locomotives are given a light inspection at the end of 
the 440-mile run and are sent to the main shops at Deer 
Lodge for a general inspection on a mileage basis of from 
3,000 to 5,000. Two men at each terminus of electrification 
—Avery and Harlowton—take care of the light inspection 
of the equipment. 

Individual locomotives in this service have made as much 
as 12,000 miles in one month. They have made the through 
run of 440 miles per day for 12 consecutive days during the 
most severe winter months. On the occasion of schedule 
derangement on the steam-operated sections of the road, these 
electric locomotives have been kept in continuous road service 
as much as 30 hours and have made over 750 miles in a 
24-hour period. 

The substitution of electric for steam motive power on 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul has made it feasible to 
greatly simplify the operating organization. The 440-mile 
section is now in charge of one superintendent with two sets 
of train dispatchers, whereas with steam operation there were 
two division superintendents and four sets of dispatchers. 
Eliminating intermediate engine terminals has, of course, 
simplified the mechanical department organization also. 

There are many other noteworthy railroad electrifications. 
Those mentioned, however, represent all classes of heavy 


traction service which electrification will be called upon to 


perform. 
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The name of the Bureau of Service, National Park and 
Resorts, maintained by the Chicago & North Western and 
Union Pacific, will be changed to Department of Tours, ef- 
fective January 1. This was the name of that department 
prior to the railroad administration. 


A bill was introduced in Congress at the opening of the new 
session on November 20 by Representative Zihlman authorizing 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to order priorities in car 
service and embargoes and to take other necessary steps to secure 
equitable distribution of building materials. 


The American Association of Ticket Agents held its fourth 
annual convention at Savannah, Ga., beginning on November 
13. The attendance numbered about 600. The address of 
welcome was given by Col. A. R. Lawton, vice-president of 
the Central of Georgia, and the principal addresses were by 
Charles A. Cairns, passenger traffic manager of the Chicago & 
North Western, and Frank W. Connor, passenger traffic man- 
ager of the Central Region of the Pennsylvania; 


Supreme Court to Review 
Pennsylvania-Labor Board Case 


The United States Supreme Court on November 20 granted a 
writ of certiorari on the application of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road providing for a review of the decision of the court of ap- 
peals in the controversy as to the authority of the Railroad 
Labor Board to issue orders governing the method of employee 
representation on committees formed for the purpose of conferring 
with the management on questions pertaining to rules and work- 
ing conditions. 


A Break in the Ranks of the “Big Four” 


The open break in the ranks of the “Big Four” brother- 
hood, which has been brewing for some time, is more or 
less confirmed by recent circulars issued by Warren S. Stone, 
grand chief of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
appealing to his members to assist T. C. Cashen, president 
of the Switchmen’s Union of North America, in inducing 
switchmen who are now members of the Brotherhood of 
Railway Trainmen, headed by W. G. Lee, to leave that or- 
ganization and enter Mr. Cashen’s union. Reports from 
Cleveland, the headquarters of the majority of the train 
service brotherhoods, indicate that the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen, headed by D. B. Robertson, 
will be aligned with Mr. Stone, while L. E. Shepard, Presi- 
dent of the Order of Railway Conductors, will side with Mr. 
Lee as he has in previous disagreements among the “Big 
Four.” 


D. T. & I. Proposes Employees’ Investment Plan 


The Detroit, Toledo & Ironton, Henry Ford’s railroad, has filed 
an application with the Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to issue to its employees investment certificates of indebted- 
ness to an amount not exceeding $1,000,000. The certificates are 
to be issued in denominations of $1,000, $500 and $100 and to be 
delivered to employees of the railroad for deposits in cash which 
will be received by ticket agents or other agents of the company. 
These certificates will bear no definite rate of interest, but a rate 
will be paid upon them to be determined annually by the board of 
directors to be derived from a fund set aside from the net earn- 
ings of the company after the reserve for the government has been 
set aside (in case the company has earnings in excess of 6 per 
cent, as provided in the transportation act), such fund not to 
exceed 25 per cent of the final net earnings computed semi-annually. 
It is stated that all expenses in connection with the maintenance of 
the plan will be paid from the fund and will not be charged 


against the operations of the railroad. The railroad may use any 
part or all of the sums so invested by the employees for additions 
and betterments or for any other expenses in connection with the 
operation of the railroad or the funds may be invested outside 
of the railroad. 

E. J. Liebold, vice-president of the company, says that his ex- 
perience indicates that about 50 per cent of the employees will 
make investments in this way to the amount of 5 per cent of the 
annual pay roll, and the company has 2,225 employees, earning 
approximately $185 a month. It is stated that the certificates are 
to be issued “in order to promulgate a feeling of participation in 
the earnings of the company, that the employees will gain a spirit 
of interest in the well-being of the company which 
will result in a more efficient and loyal servicee . . . . .” 
The uses to which the funds deposited with the company by the 
employees are to be put are to be determined by the board of 
directors. 


Railway Business Association Appointments 


Alba B. Johnson; who was re-elected president of. the Railway 
Business Association on November 9, has announced the acceptance 
of appointment by four new-executive members. They are B. L. 
Winchell, president. of the Remington Typewriter Co., who during 
federal control was Southern regional director; Alexander Brown, 
president of the Brown Hoisting Machinery Company, and presi- 
dent in 1921 of the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce; E. M. 
Zehnder, president of the Scranton Bolt & Nut Company, and 
F. N. Bard, president of the Barco Manufacturing Company, Chi- 
cago, chairman for several years of the association’s committee 
on consolidation of exhibits. 

W. W. Salmon and W. W. Willets, retiring vice-presidents, have 
been appointed executive members. Reappointed upon expiration 
of their three-year terms are J. C. Bradley, Buffalo; S. P. Bush, 
Columbus; R. P. Lamont, Chicago; Frank J. Lanahan, Pittsburgh; 
A. H. Mulliken, Chicago, and H. H. Westinghouse, New York. 

Four executive members were elected vice-presidents at the an- 
nual meeting: J. G. Platt, Boston; F. A. Poor, Chicago; William 
E. Sharp, Chicago, and S.-L. Smith, Cleveland. 

The president, seven vice-presidents and 27 executive members 
constitute the general executive committee. 

The treasurer, P. Harvey Middleton, was re-elected and he is 
also assistant to the secretary, Frank W. Noxon. 


Pacific Railway Club Admits 
Supplymen to Membership 


The Pacific Railway Club, ithe only railway club in the country 
that has not admitted supplymen to membership, amended its 
constitution at its November meeting and supplymen will here- 
after be admitted to associate membership upon the same basis 
as they are admitted to other clubs.. Supplymen will pay the 
same dues as other members, $3 a year, but may not vote or hold 
office. There is no initiation fee. - 

Heretofore the club has only admitted to membership men 
actually employed by railroads, those in the service of railroad 
regulatory bodies, and faculty members of universities. It has 
an active membership of nearly 400. 

The section added to the club’s constitution under which sup- 
plymen will be admitted reads: An associate member shall be a 
person not eligible for active membership but who is actively 
engaged in some occupation where he co-operates with men in 
railroad service for the advancement of the science of railroad- 
ing and the best interests of the railroad profession. Manu- 
facturers and dealers in railway equipment, material, and sup- 
plies, their salesmen and representatives, are eligible to member- 
ship under this section. 

William S. Wollner of the Northwestern Pacific is the club’s 
secretary, his address being 64 Pine street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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Region, road and year 


New England Region: 


Boston & Albany........-.- 


Boston & Maine 


Mm. Fa: Ree. 


& Hartford.. 


Great Lakes Region: 


Delaware & Hudson........ 


Del., Lack. & Western..... 


Erie (inc. Chic. & Eric)... 


Lehigh Valley 


Michigan Central ......... 


New York Central......... 922 


N. Y., Chic. & St. L...... 


Pere Marquette 


Pitts. & Lake Erie......... 


Wabash ..... 


Ohio-Indiana-Alle 
Baltimore & Oh 


gheny Region: 


Central R. R. of N. J...... 


Chicago & Eastern Ill...... : 
Clev., Cin., Chic. & St. 1... 


Pennsylvania System ...... 4d 


Philadelphia & Reading..... 


Pocahontas Region: 


Chesapeake & Ohio......... 
Norfolk & Western........ 


Southern Region: 


Atlantic Coast Line........ 


Central of Georgia......... 


192 
I. Cent. (inc. Y. & M. tah 22 
Louisville & Nashville...... 2 


Seaboard Air Line......... 


Southern Ry. 


ic. & N 


Northwestern Region: 
i , | RE 


Chic., Milwaukee & St. P.. 


Chic., St. P., Minneap. & Om. 


Great Northern ............ 


M., St. P. & 


S. Ste. M...192 
1 


Northern Pacific ..... 


1 
Oreg.-Wash. R. R. & Nav.. 


Central Western Region: 
Atch., Top. & S. Fe....... 


Chicago & Altont........... 


Chic., Burl. & Quincy 
Chic., Rock I. 


Denver & R. 


Oreg. Short Line.......,-: 


Southern Pacific .......... 


Union Pacific 


Southwestern Region: 


Gulf, Colo. & Santa Fe.... 


mk, Te Bee ive divce 92 
Mo., Kans. & Tex. of Tex.. 


Missouri Pacific ........ 


St. Louis-San Francisco... .1922 


Southern Pacific Lines (in 
Texas and La.)? 


Texas & Pacific 





1No passenger-train service. 


PG. sivcvs 


Average 
miles of 


road 


operated 
394 


394 
2,455 
2,469 
1,959 
1,960 


Train- 
miles 


1,785,640 
1,679,163 
492,753 
432,236 
311,024 
350,212 
149,040 
74,487 
477,577 
574,617 


1,248,156 
1,610,416 


542,530 
633,978 
746,718 
663,538 


615,431 
475,893 


1,165,697 


1,471,210 
1,606,528 


1,383,661 


233,575 
286,441 
275.759 
253,129 
200,932 
232,611 
962,390 
1,187,097 
85,098 
750,131 
599.578 
$14,537 
234,984 
239,324 


RAILWAY AGE 


Locomotive-miles 


Principal 
and 
helper 

270,172 
243,619 
618,187 
568,885 
467,476 
444,155 


402,487 
415,561 
528,385 


604,735 


1,426,124 
1,728,245 
294,658 
303,625 
225,605 
237,042 
614,666 
651,146 


574,749 


608,565 
697,906 
913,043 
817,266 


618,792 
480,905 


1,186,721 


1,536,309 
1,658,635 
1,755,125 
1,649,635 

351,208 

341,803 
1,130,306 


265.017 


2,170,934 
1,858,809 
222,879 
366,791 
1,795,863 
1,653,347 
1,817,794 
1,463.060 
376,137 
381,563 
472,360 
445,705 
1,442,525 
1,307,818 
1,347,032 
1,397,535 


238,297 


239,324 


Car-miles 
he 





ay 


Light 
27,154 


13,422 
20,164 
38,711 
27,787 


50,007 
60,223 
33,839 
34,203 


141,557 


Compiled by the Bureau of Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. 





‘ 
Loade@ Per 
(thou- 
sands) loaded 
3 76.0 


4,448 
22,531 
28,251 
11,753 
13.667 
12.895 
10.339 

5 905 
5,653 


Subject to revision. 
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Operating Statistics of Large Steam Roads—Selected Items for the Month of September, 1922, 


Ton-miles (thousands) Average number 








— ~ of locomotives on line daily 
Gross. Net. - ——. 
Excluding Revenue Serv- Un- Percent 
locomotive and non- ice- serv-  unserv- 
and tender revenue able iceable iceable Stored 
242,765 100,655 106 35 9 nae 
217,599 87,374 123 28 18.8 oe 
609,236 255,461 308 139 31.1 22 
570,463 235,666 336 123 26.8 42 
554,800 244,331 244 98 28.6 4 
507,400 215,823 307 75 19.6 44 
505,888 265,873 251 60 19.1 101 
525,997 261,416 275 39 12.3 121 
710,237 315,844 266 100 27.4 10 
854,488 393,690 298 56 15.8 45 
1,474,504 675,835 430 316 42.3 8 
2,001,461 889,240 560 178 24.1 35 
745,915 357,597 347 207 37.3 52 
1,009,738 471,334 423 120 22.0 121 
881,658 361,923 293 106 26.6 42 
729,114 285,753 327 86 20.8 106 
3,841,005 1,772,354 883 694 44.0 16 
3,406,024 1,461,923 1,015 605 37.4 233 
684,594 293,632 151 70 31.6 19 
636.340 256,534 180 59 24.6 49 
425,611 198,714 146 62 29.7 1 
488,415 220,577 162 42 20.5 12 
382,014 228,802 55 24 30.3 oa 
176,853 101,283 54 32 37.1 13 
754,952 353,656 248 97 28.0 5 
855,519 370,177 280 67 19.4 44 
2,033,459 1,068,357 784 551 41.3 2 
2,597,692 1,287,832 1,023 368 26.5 222 
363,715 180,030 205 54 20.9 15 
389,338 195,970 204 56 21.6 14 
321,922 175,062 86 73 46.1 11 
346,012 173,044 125 48 27.8 42 
1,158,607 575,268 227 226 49.9 re 
1,076,625 514,993 302 143 32.2 33 
218,604 119,627 86 20 19.0 21 
203,086 109,370 99 9 8.2 40 
31,717 12,272 35 11 23.9 si 
31,387 12,299 36 11 23.6 1 
8,756,113 4,530,122 2,478 896 26.5 42 
6,790,417 3,405,133 2,628 851 24.5 691 
882,157 478,836 382 77 16.7 152 
848,505 442,946 374 79 17.5 163 
1,216,301 684,428 337 199 37.2 19 
1,396,955 745,595 458 105 18.7 124 
1,523,510 844,259 528 197 27.2 78 
1,368,066 739,914 618 92 13.0 203 
734,999 325,388 321 109 25.3 21 
525,€20 212,006 297 123 29.1 72 
281,900 133,620 117 16 12.3 eax 
220.072 98,136 115 20 14.5 25 
3,498,863 1,690,775 752 92 10.9 6 
2,544,299 1,156,839 717 94 11.6 11 
1,429,453 710,026 597 97 14.0 aa 
1,678,923 800,196 558 96 14.6 37 
483,137 218,874 161 114 41.5 shies 
376,768 161,069 170 91 34,9 4 
1,202,578 556,925 742 300 28.8 1 
1,315,603 560,426 897 229 20.3 64 
1,925,185 866.089 656 376 36.4 2 
2,005.483 820,553 790 181 26.2 28 
2,411,565 1,169,680 761 301 28.3 49 
2,212,998 982,685 860 213 19.8 132 
328,652 150,963 142 73 33.8 11 
334,575 146,995 151 61 28.9 18 
1,990,164 990,188 548 205 27.2 33 
1,577,562 745,549 590 198 25.1 166 
841,854 415,910 346 58 14.3 2 
589,968 267,936 345 59 14.5 16 
1,525,124 740,603 577 147 20.3 69 
1,590,23 657.601 567 160 22.0 82 
348,732 173,823 134 38 22.3 4 
347,282 172,763 126 31 19.9 <a 
3,238,314 1,187,366 754 210 21.8 29 
2,740,450 979,648 762 210 21.6 82 
297.535 107,712 76 67 46.8 3 
470,827 194,249 133 35 20.9 17 
2.906.806 1,432,776 733 254 25.7 6 
2,482,580 1,180,249 677 266 28.2 73 
1,473,098 677,473 527 211 28.5 28 
1,717,448 792,187 306 165 21.7 19 
404,986 187,171 220 105 32.3 + 
397,848 175,957 239 65 21.4 9 
607,311 276,171 175 64 26.7 17 
653.071 284,372 167 44 20.9 29 
2,022,665 823,626 622 205 24.8 8 
1,840,508 759,045 582 186 24.2 18 
2,073,285 819,095 420 128 23.3 59 
2,283,759 849,077 416 11 21.8 26 
333,230 149,829 109 41 27.5 7 
407,707 192,445 133 36 21.1 16 
423,227 181,938 103 89 46.4 22 
380,756 152,656 138 42 23.4 49 
211,336 92,633 77 67 46.7 9 
259,758 199,050 94 41 30.2 16 
1,240,225 569,105 376 225 37.5 e 
1,595,140 712,336 408 153 27.3 1 
643,850 292.552 290 155 34.8 ate 
767.791 337,423 344 7 22.0 26 
739,107 330,470 181 106 36.5 . 3 
628,257 268.110 172 116 40.3 4 
317,997 131,965 91 105 53.4 8 
296,449 115,842 121 71 36.9 28 
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Compared with September, 1921, for Roads with Annual Operating Revenues above $25,000,000 








Average number Pounds of 

of freight cars on line daily Gross Net ton- coal per a. 
- on ~ tons Net Net miles 1,000 gross Passenger service 
Per cent pertrain, Net tons ton- Car- per ton-miles, -— aN ~ 
un- excluding tons per miles miles mile including _ Passenger- 

Region, road and year service- locomotive per loaded per per of road locomotive Train- train 
New England Region: Home Foreign Total able Storedandtender train car car-day car-day perday andtender miles  car-miles 
Boston & Albany........1922 2,143 6,055 8,198 4.8 sae 95 394 19.9 409 27.1 = 8,517 219 309,992 2,009,502 


1921 3,197 4,088 7,285 7.9 caes 976 392. 20.1 400 28.9 7,393 206 302,876 2,092,453 
Boston & Maine.........1922 14,509 17,491 32,000 16.4 356 =, 105 463 20.0 266 17.5 3,468 157 870,406 5,003,979 
1921 17,649 13,382 31,031 20.9 1,724 1,119 462 20.3 253 144 898,436 5,134,820 

268 


_ 
™“ 
— 
w 
— 
i] 
~] 





N. Y., N. H. & Hartf...1922 20,853 23,135 43,988 21.9 1,297 571 20.9 185 11.5 4,158 188 1,061,975 6,960,659 
1921 24,401 14,241 38,642 25.9 1,480 1,239 527 20.9 18 12.5 3,671 156 1,089,745 7,197,994 
Great Lakes Region: 
Delaware & Hudson.....1922 10,732 7,176 17,908 7.3 2,698 1,676 881 31.0 495 21.4 9,992 200 199,009 1,150,103 
1921 10,521 5,239 15,760 13.5 4 1,664 827 31.8 553 27.0 9,898 182 197,626 1,103,353 
Del., Lack. & Western...1922 12,718 12,309 25,027 7.7 92 1,666 740 22.7 421 25.1 10,591 211 485,628 3,529,466 
1921 17,459 8,3 25,821 15.7 ee 1,679 772 25.1 507 29.5 13,174 164 501,387 3,799,663 
Erie (ince. Chic. & Erie)..1922 27,331 31,642 58,973 13.7 7,057 1,963 900 25.0 382 20.6 9,755 149 591,515 4,502,177 
1921 37,013 16,591 53,604 21.4 4,484 1,694 872 26.2 553 31.9 13,123 137 679,477 5,093,716 
Eee VAR ccsc cess 1922 27,065 16,462 43,527 9.3 894 1,548 742 26.7 274 14,2 9,052 203 249,547 2,706,813 
1921 30,669 8,686 39,355 15.1 1,918 1,733 809 28.3 399 22.0 11,936 155 354,474 2,804,360 
Michigan Central ....... 1922 9,735 19,865 29,600 12.3 1,708 701 20.1 408 27.6 6,605 117 564,828 5,266,167 
1921 18,772 14,269 33,041 22.4 165 1,640 643 20.6 288 20.9 5,207 118 589,613 5,694,157 
New York Central....... 1922 56,740 70,942 127,682 11.4 889 2,151 993 25.5 463 25.2 10,410 129 2,398,204 20,087,491 
1921 80,974 49,286 130,260 20.3 6,283 2,028 871 24.3 374 23.6 8,617 116 2,405,706 20,556,392 
N. Y¥., Chic. &@ St. L....3922 3,432 10,274 13,706 15.3 1,389 596 20.9 714 44.3 7,987 122 148,437 217,566 
1921 6,989 7,863 14,852 20.5 571 1,472 594 20.7 576 40.6 6,978 113 149,681 756,639 
Pere Marquette ......... 1922 7,390 15,497 22,887 13.4 enamel 1,368 639 23.6 289 16.2 3,036 132 225,682 1,385,471 
1921 11,087 12,051 23,138 18.2 200 =1,395 630 25.1 318 18.7. 3,348 134 319,448 1,659,013 
Pitts & Lake Erie.......1922 13,469 10,877 24,346 36.6 250 2,563 1,535 42.5 313 10.9 33,462 75 111,764 586,367 
1921 19,521 7,866 27,387 38.6 1,199 2,374 1,360 39.8 123 4.8 14,813 85 100,842 551,679 
TOME Skis eaeei hese 1922 8,338 14,740 23,078 9.8 1,581 741 23.3 511 27.6 4,876 144 364,233 2,401,921 
1921 12,221 11,348 23,569 13.5 618 1,489 644 22.7 524 32.5 5,104 148 512,784 2,841,856 
Ohio-Indiana-Allegheny Region: 
Baltimore & Ohio........1922 56,020 47,638 103,658 14.0 771 1,629 856 33.2 344 15.4 6,803 210 1,176,272 7,647,797 
1921 67,695 32,097 99,792 11.7 3,471 1,613 800 31.2 430 21.5 8,280 176 1,382,663 8,971,358 
Central R. R. of N. J...1922 15,188 11,408 26,596 6.1 4,941 1,358 672 29.5 226 11.4 8,676 190 374,408 1,839,241 
1921 19,427 8,075 27,502 18.3 4,198 1,429 719 #8 31.9 238 12.2 9,627 164 362,925 1,822,833 
Chicago & Eastern Ill....1922 10,162 5,236 15,398 19.6 siaiwte 1,474 802 30.8 379 16.3 6,174 170 181,451 1,263,076 
1921 13,851 3,955 17,806 13.7. 1,200 1,479 739 =30.7 324 16.9 5,100 153 216,957 1,450,218 
Clev., Cin., Chic. & St. 1.1922 11,469 26,405 37,874 13.5 313 + =1,963 974 28.5 506 25.0 8,064 130 632,196 3,927,291 
1921 16,279 16,601 32,880 12.4 262 =1,714 820 29.4 522 29.5 7,206 128 683,622 4,278,836 
Elgin, Joliet & En....... 1922 8,940 5,505 14,445 17.8 one 2,315 1,267 48.1 276 9.2 8,685 83 @) 
1921 19,398 2,951 13,349 7.7 938 2,272 1,224 40.0 273 10.4 7,989 114 @) 1 
Dee SOE 6 6-660c sees 1922 1,961 3,488 3,449 4.8 acai 743 287 22.0 75 5.5 1,038 318 220,062 1,368,668 
192] 1,997 3,576 5,573 4.5 166 718 281 22.2 74 5.5 1,039 315 222,991 1,341,050 
Pennsylvania System ....1922 164,435 134,724 299,159 11.4 3,581 1,793 927 31.6 505 22.3 13,850 148 5,133,858 35,585,787 
1921 215,613 69,040 284,653 15.4 50,417 1,742 874 33.3 399 18.5 10,435 135 5,144,772 34,715,229 
Philadelphia & Reading...1922 15,609 15,347 30,956 5.0 4 1,579 857 34.7 516 21.4 14,269 182 499,571 2,368,125 
1921 26,228 11,387 37,615 5.8 7,273 1,653 863 34.5 393 17.8 13,188 179 490,351 2,249,731 
Pocahontas Region: 
Chesapeake & Ohio.......1922 30,157 19,681 49,841 13.8 2,242 1,262 41.0 458 17.3 8,944 130 431,458 2,383,533 
1921 39,774 10,549 50,323 10.3 800 2,204 1,176 41.8 494 20.6 9,753 125 436,313 2,503,426 
Norfolk & Western...... 1922 26,135 14,769 40,904 6.1 —— 2,040 1,131 42.5 688 25.3 12,632 190 384,390 2,446,078 
1921 33,616 5,784 39,400 9.5 3,850 2,062 1,115 40.5 626 25.9 11,102 163 399,796 2,634,346 
Southern Region: 
Atlantic Coast Line...... 1922 11,819 12,301 24,120 17.3 coe eee 529 21.3 450 27.8 2,202 124 675,565 4,002,959 
1921 21,671 6,400 28,071 23.6 APOE 1,104 445 20.2 252 18.3 1,446 132 672,594 3,989,392 
Central of Georgia......1922 1,710 5,184 6,894 12.1 eeee 1,052 499 23.9 646 34.7 2,336 170 317,334 1,531,533 
1921 4,369 3,167 7,536 14.3 vias 1,075 479 =—_- 21.6 434 27.3 1,714 151 303,967 1,447,230 
I. Cent. (inc. Y¥. & M. V.).1922 26,177 38,009 64,186 7.5 1,187 1,736 839 28.4 878 . 43.5 9,187 139 1,414,269 8,290,412 
“ 1921 42,759 20,083 62,842 11.7 2,980 1,674 761 27.6 614 33.7 6,269 126 1,397,642 8,079,178 
Louisville & Nashville....1922 22,978 21,635 44,613 12.7 9 1,063 528 29.4 531 26.0 + 4,714 186 983,076 5,815,252 
1921 39,536 15,894 55,450 28.2 91 1,145 546 30.9 481 25.5 5,313 158 911,889 5,348,161 
Seaboard Air Line....... 1922 10,517 13,001 23,518 34.9 . 1,085 492 22.0 310 17.9 2,063 174 436,390 2,783,090 
1921 11,943 6,867 18,810 30.8 one 5046 447 = 20.7 285 18.4 1,518 183 538,269 3,097,280 
ee ee 1922 = 27,591 43,914 71,505 15.4 o0% 1,047 485 22.7 260 14.5 2,674 212 1,210,524 7,005,521 
192i 38,512 19,730 58,242 13.1 1,108 1,129 481 21.6 321 20.9 2,691 197 1,283,469 7,651,453 
Northwestern Region: 
Chic. & N. Western......1922 38,456 41,178 79,634 8.4 oe $009 589 25.4 363 20.5 3,426 164 1,289,360 8,653,212 
1921 47,977 26,601 74,578 9.3 aie 1,248 511 23.9 367 24.7 3,279 160 1,600,517 10,375,509 
Chic., Milwaukee & St. P.1922 42,180 33,036 75,216 17.6 Seta 1, 683 26.4 518 27.4 3,536 148 1,438,042 9,120,819 
1921 48,508 27,912 76,420 18.2 1,555 1,378 612 25.4 429 27.0 2,980 153 1,492,184 9,496,437 
Chic., St. P., Minn. & Om.1922 3,307 9,462 12,769 14.5 48 993 456 23.5 394 21.6 2,916 151 258,846 1,677,985 
1921 4,079 12,293 16,372 13.3 942 1,028 452 23.1 299 18.0 2,838 157 309,681 * x 
Great Northern ......... 1922 43,059 12,486 55,545 8.2 one 1,807 899 30.4 594 30.1 3,998 140 881,489 5,725,466 
1921 45,949 7,880 53,829 11.8 iba 1,684 796 =. 28.5 462 25.5 3,045 149 974,546 6,022,613 
Minn., St. P. & S. Ste. M.1922 17,242 7,596 24,838 be 1,262 1,225 605 25.1 558 30.4 3,183 104 407,240 2,625,558 
1921 20,646 5,692 26,338 12.1 4,419 1,172 541 23.7 339 20.7 2,049 124 436,146 2,728,109 
Northern Pacific ..... 2e+e1922 ©6©—. 29,862 11,324 41,186 14.6 aan 1,553 754 a7 599 30.6 ~ 3,864 120 730,454 5,286,631 
1921 36,297 : 45,102 16.0 1,388 1,641 724 25.9 486 29.2 3,421 125 836,669 5,856,361 
Oreg.-Wash. R. R. & Nav...1922 5,727 3,926 9,653 2.3 1,414 705 28.6 600 28.7 2,704 214 251,811 1,786,378 
1921 7,500 3,639 11,139 2.9 778 = =1,454 723 30.0 517 24.5 2,611 216 250,639 1,772,123 
Central Western Region: 
Ateh.. Top. & S. Fe. ....-. 1922 39,662 25,353 65,015 6.2 1,255 1,590 583 20.0 509 43.8 4,040 138 1,573,400 12,771,467 
i 1921 48,112 12,799 60,911 10.5 4,827 1,576 563 20.7 536 40.9 3,345 138 1,558,855 11,938,863 
a Chicago & Alton’ ......... 1922 6.934 6,184 13,118 6.9 1,351 489 20.9 265 17.8 3,439 181 °237,680 1,534,797 
| 1921 9,823 5,323 15,146 3.7 100 861,309 540 24.7 428 are 6,409 171 286,846 1,674,213 
i Chic., Burl. & Quincy ....1922 38,669 33,623 72,292 8.0 sone 1,683 830 28.8 661 33.3 5,121 147 1,489,388 10,301,472 
: 1921 47,078 21.350 68,428 13.0 ack 1,578 750 28.6 575 31.6 4,219 147 1,501,944 10,297,086 
2 Chic., Rock I. & Pac. ..... 1922 24,403 21.471 45,874 15.6 300 1,226 564 23.3 492 27.9 2,947 167 1,265,865 7,424,657 
; 1921 28.641 21,842 50,483 12.1 1,895 1,199 553 25.7 523 29.6 3,447 163 1,311,742 7,765,011 
Denver & R. G. Western ..1922 10,859 5,610 16,469 10.4 692 1,295 598 27.7 379 20.7 2,406 224 253.464 1,912,636 
1921 12,532 5.715 18,247 9.9 1,150 1,293 572 26.4 321 19.0 2,262 205 247,153 1,822,284 
Greog.. Short Lime: ...0.<0+. 1922 6,155 4,315 10,470 4.8 ert 1,338 609 28.2 879 48.1 3,893 140 287,506 2,112,477 
’ 1921 7,009 4,913 11,922 3.8 486 1,505 655 27.9 795 46.8 4,018 144 288,883 2,108,210 
Southern Pacific .......... 1922 21,936 19,877 41,813 7.7 ree 1,579 643 22.9 657 42.0 3,932 150 1,331,694 11,169,074 
p 1921 24,598 18,938 43,536 8.1 995 1,591 656 23.3 581 36.2 3,627 147 1,305,182 10,638,606 
TN POE oak Sek ceeees 1922 11,688 11,449 23,137 6.9 348 1,556 615 21,2 1,180 79.3 7,365 147 869,204 7,314,959 
4 1921 16,135 11,133 27,268 10.0 1,129 1,651 614 21.7 1,038 75.9 7,830 152 870.687 7,361,024 
H Southwestern Region: 
H Gulf, Colo. & S. Fe ......1922 5,199 5,389 10,588 4.1 203 1,427 641 24.0 472 27.3 2,636 145 191,220 1,125,636 
; 1921 8,073 4,663 12,736 4.9 198 1,423 672 28.0 504 27.1 3.386 134 185,797 1,079,701 
E pe Se i. re 1922 7,661 8,561 16,222 7.6 eanaia 1,535 660 23.4 374 23.6 3,657 140 225,415 1,869,153 
: 1921 7,651 5,855 13,506 7.2 1,130 1,504 601 22.6 375 27.2 2,965 134 263,721 1,934,706 
Mo., Kans. & Tex. of Tex..1922 227 11,448 += 11,675 C6. scae 25052 451 22.6 264 16.3 1,777 180 =: 186,935 1,354,993 
; 1921 277 «12948 «13.025 «49S. ,17 469 24.5 279 18.3 2,089 152 258.764 1,573,144 
Missouri Pacific .........- 1922 21,606 28,093 49,699 11.3 .... 1,289 591 25.3 382 = 21.0 2,667, «Ss «160 = 724,238 4,640,558 
192i 30,885 23.725 54,610 8.4 1,019 1,344 600 25.2 435 25.4 3.269 154 903,081 5,490,233 
St. Louis-San Francisco ...1922 16.307 22,793 39,100 8.3 nee 940 427 24.9 249 14.3 2,082 211 644,093 3,633,969 
2 1921 20,500 11,094 31,594 6.5 ais 1,024 450 24,7 356 21.5 2,402 181 752,454 4,334,360 
Southern Pacific Lines (in 1922 5.615 15,164 20,779 6.7 353 1,233 551 25.6 530 30.7 2,969 132 529,234 3,421,677 
Texas and is La.)2 1921 8,477 14,534 23,011 19.8 1,188 1,221 521 25.9 388 23.8 2,450 126 512,141 3,258,041 
Texas & Pacific .......... 1922 3,951 8.781 12,732 152 .... 1,353 562 22.0 345 22.3 2,253 155 2231023 1,531,772 
1921 5.497 3,996 9,493 26.7 .... 1,239 484 20.5 407 29.1 1,977 143 294,299 1:906,489 


a a for jAueust 31, 1922. ™ & Sh H aT C 
neludes Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio, Houston reveport, Houston Texas Central. Houston East & West Texas, Iberia & Vermilion, 
Lake Charles & Northern, Louisiana Western, Morgan’s La. & Tex. R. R. & S. S. Co., and Texas & New Orleans, . — annie 
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Heavy Loading of Steel Products 


The National Tube Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., in a letter ad- 
dressed to the traffic department of the principal railroads, has 
recently given out interesting statistics showing the great increase 
in car loading by the United States Steel Corporation companies 
in general and especially by the National Tube Company during 
the last 20 years. The record of the average outbound car load 
traffic of the United States Steel Corporation subsidiary companies 
from 1911 to 1920 increased from 69,200 Ib. per car to 94,352 Ib. 
per car, thereby effecting a saving of 356,070 cars in the 10-year 
period. 

The National Tube Company’s record of average carload of 
wrought iron pipe between 1901 and 1920 increased from 38,500 
Ib. per car to 80,700 Ib. per car, effecting a saving of 41,437 cars 
in the 20-year period. There were 916,904 more tons of wrought 
pipe shipped in the year 1920 than during 1901 and only 6,194 
more cars used. The heavier loading of this traffic effected a 
saving of 52.3 per cent in equipment. 

Attention is called to the fact that the increase in the average 
car load of wrought pipe was not entirely due to the campaign for 
intensive loading. In 1911 the question of obtaining suitable cars 
for wrought pipe was taken up by the trunk lines and in that year 
1,000 gondola cars with an inside length of 46 ft. were built. At 
present there are in service or under construction about 30,000 
gondolas 36 ft. or more in length inside. 

The new tube works of'the National Tube Company now being 
built at Gary, Ind., will produce wrought pipe and tubular goods 
up to a diameter of 20 in. and a maximum length of 24 ft. In 
order to provide for loading two lengths of these larger sizes in 
a car, the National Tube Company has suggested that future gon- 
dola cars be made 48 ft. 6 in. long inside and that flat cars be 
built the same length. 


A Busy Commission 

The Interstate Commerce Commission is always busy, but 
judging by the outward and visible signs it is just now un- 
usually busy. On one day last week nine hearings were being 
held by members of the commission or by examiners, in 
Washington, to say nothing of those being held in other cities. 
On Monday of this week there were six hearings and on 
Tuesday seven, including several of major importance either 
from the standpoint of the issues; involved or of the num- 
ber of witnesses heard.and time consumed. On Wednes- 
day, although the consolidation hearing had been concluded, 


there were nine hearings. Last week there was the hear- — 


ing before Commissioner Hall on: the consolidation of 
western railroads, in which the executive officers of half 
a dozen big roads have taken part and which was also con- 
tinued this week; the hearing before Commissioner Aitchison 
on coal car distribution rules, also continued this week; the 
Boston port differential case on which hearings also have 
been and will be held in other cities; the air brake investiga- 
tion in which there have already been several weeks of testi- 
mony; and several hearings on the rate, valuation and finance 
dockets. On Monday, hearings were begun in the general 
express rate investigation. There was also argument before 
the commission involving practically all the sugar rates in 
the United States, and the consolidation and coal car hear- 
ings were continued. On Tuesday a hearing was also begun, 
to continue for several days, on the application of the South- 
ern Pacific to retain control of the Central Pacific. Not only 
the members of the commission, but also some of the lawyers 
who have numerous clients, and the railroad lawyers whose 
companies are concerned with numerous of these cases, have 
had difficulty in trying to be at two places at the same time, 
and not only have some of the commission’s hearing rooms 
proved too small to accommodate those who appeared to 
hear the testimony and to assist the lawyers and witnesses, 
but it has been necessary to hold hearings in other buildings, 
including those of the Interior Department and even the hotel 
across the street. 

The activities of the commission are also indicated by the 
great number of orders, opinions, reports, statistical state- 
ments, notices to the press, etc., which are given out at the 
secretary’s office daily and the number of petitions, applica- 
tions, complaints and briefs filed by railroads, shippers and 
others. All these are placed on the press table in the secre- 
tary’s office each day. 
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The New England Governors’ committee on the railroad situa- 
tion held hearings last week in Worcester, Springfield and other 
places, and this week is again in Boston. A number of railroad 
officers are to be heard. The committee has established at Boston 
a staff of statisticians headed by Howard G. Kelley, former presi- 
dent of the Grand Trunk Railway. Associated with Mr. Kelley 
are J. L. White, formerly on the Union Pacific, -and Frank C. 
Wright, vice-president of the Bangor & Aroostook. 


Commission Suspends Coal Priority 
Order as to Southern Roads 


The Interstate Commerce Commission on November 18 issued 
an amendment to its Service Order No. 25 which gave priority in 
the use of open top cars to coal shipments, suspending the priority 
provisions of the order effective on November 20 as to lines and 
portions of lines situated south of the Ohio and Potomac rivers 
except the Baltimore & Ohio. It is stated that this order will not 
operate to suspend or vacate directions for special priority here- 
tofore given under the provisions of Paragraph 7 of the order 
which have not been fully executed and such directions will con- 
tinue in effect until fully executed. 


Express Rates Under Inquiry 


A general investigation of express rates throughout the United 
States was begun by, the Interstate Commerce Commission at a 
hearing this week before Examiners Barclay and Mullen, for the 
purpose of determining whether the rates are unreasonable or 
otherwise in contravention of the provisions of the interstate com- 
merce act. The investigation was given a new turn, however, 
by the recent filing of the application by the American Railway 
Express Company for permission to make a general increase in 
express rates for the benefit both of the express company and of 
the railroads. C. A. Lutz, vice-president of the American Rail- 
way Express Company, the first witness, produced statistical 
evidence regarding the earnings and expenses of the company and 
stated that during the first six months of 1922 approximately 
$308,000 had been paid to railroads by the express company as 
a voluntary contribution because of complaints by railroads that 
they were not receiving a sufficient return under the new con- 
tract. The presentation of the request of the railroads that ex- 
press rates be increased so as to increase the proportion of ex- 
press revenue which accrues to the railroads was begun by L. E. 
Wettling, statistician for the railroads, who presented exhibits 
showing that in 1921 the railroads had conducted their part of 
the express husiness at a loss of over $40,000,000, and that there 
were prospects for a large deficit for 1922. 


Box Car Orders Modified 


The Car Service Division of the American Railway Associa- 
tion on November 20 issued modifications of its previous orders 
directing the return movement of box cars of western line 
ownership, which were intended to relieve the car shortage on 
western railroads, to provide that such western cars may be 
loaded west from certain points instead of being moved empty. 
The order to trunk line roads provides that in all territory east 
of Grand Rapids, Detroit, Toledo, Cleveland, Youngstown, 
Pittsburgh and Wheeling, box cars, except automobile cars of 
western ownership may be loaded to any point west of the line 
from Grand Rapids to Wheeling, inclusive, in the direction of 
the home road. In the territory west of that line box cars of 
western ownership may be loaded to or beyond Chicago, Peoria, 
St. Louis or other western junction points. This modification 
makes no change in the number of empty cars previously specified 
to be delivered at Chicago. The provisions of the order are also 
to be applied to Wabash box cars. The orders to the Norfolk & 
Western, Bessemer & Lake Erie, Detroit & Mackinac, Lake Erie 
& Western, Toledo, St Louis & Western, permit loading to any 
point beyond their lines in home direction, while the order to 
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the Chesapeake & Ohio permits loading to or west of Cincinnati. 
At points west of Cincinnati western cars may be loaded to or 
beyond Chicago, Peoria, St. Louis or other western junctions. 


Coal Production 


Preliminary estimates on coal production during the week of 
November 6-11, as revised by later reports to the Geological Sur- 
vey, reflecting the curtailed output because of Election Day and 
Armistice Day, put the total coal raised at 11,939,000 net tons. 
Early returns on car loadings at mines for last week, November 
13-18, indicate 13,200,000 net tons, 11,100,000 tons soft coal and 
2,100,000 tons anthracite. This approximates the record for a week 
made just before the coal strike of 1919. 

The estimated cumulative production of bituminous coal this year 
to November 11, inclusive, stands at 332,668,000 tons, which is 
21,541,000 tons, or 6 per cent less than in the corresponding period 
of 1921. 

The production.of anthracite in the week ended November 11 is 
estimated at 1,863,000 net tons, a small increase over the output 
for the week preceding. The rate of loading on other days indi- 
cates a loss of about 300,000 tons, on account of Election Day and 
Armistice Day. The last week is expected to show an output of 
more than 2,100,000 tons. 

The outstanding feature of the mine reports for the week ended 


November 4 was a gradual but general improvement in traffic con- - 


ditions. Only in Somerset County, Pennsylvania, Cumberland-Pied- 
mont, Pocahontas, Southern Appalachian, and the states of Montana 
and Wyoming was the car supply not equal to that during the 
preceding week. 

Labor has practically ceased to be a factor limiting production, 
except in Connellsville and Cumberland-Piedmont in the Kanawha 
districts. The labor supply at the mines reporting in Westmoreland 
and Somerset counties, Pennsylvania, that have been working short- 
handed for many weeks, has now become practically normal. 

Anthracite shipments from Buffalo, as reported by the collector 
of customs for that port, amounted to 109,750 net tons in the week 
ended November 14; 112,700 tons in the week preceding, and 94,200 
tons in the week before that. According to the Ore and Coal Ex- 
change, the total soft coal handled at Lake Erie piers during the 
week ended November 12, decreased to 987,430 tons, as compared 
with 1,088,104 tons in the week preceding. 


Warfield Again Proposes Remedy for Car Shortage 


Coniplaints of inaction in respect to determining underlying 
causes for the existing car shortage and in making investigation 
of the proposals of the National Association of Owners of Rail- 
road Securities to permanently relieve car shortage through pool- 
ing of cars, are made in a letter addressed to Commissioner 
Aitchison of the Interstate Commerce Commission by S. Davies 
Warfield, president of the association. 

The letter says that the Union Pacific on November 11 asked 
that the commission use the emergency powers granted in the 
Transportation Act in order that the U. P. may be supplied 
with cars commensurate with its ownership, to relieve the serious 
shortage; that it was foreseen early in 1922 that at the present 
period shippers would be left without cars. It is stated that 
“adequate service cannot be supplied without a definite central 
agency with power to utilize the services of any of the forces or 
agencies of the railroads in investigations with the effect of 
adopting the most effective method for the acquisition, standardiza- 
tion, rebuilding and selection of classes of interchange freight 
cars to give best results by pooling and provide a definite dis- 
tribution system. ; 

Mr. Warfield says that while the railroads are complaining 
of over regulation, they at the same time call on the commis- 
sion to further regulate them by relocating cars on their lines, 
because of the failure of their present car service association to 

perform this service for them, the most recent illustration being 
the application of the Union Pacific. 

The association long ago presented proposals, he said; in fact 
as early as 1919, for an adequate supply and a more extended <n 
economical distribution of freight cars through pooling; and, 
the opinion of many, this would have overcome the condition now 
confronting the railroads, the country and the commission. 

How long existing conditions can continue without action to cor- 
rect them, remains to be seen. Until they are corrected, private 
operation of the railroads is in danger.” 
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Interstate Commerce Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued a decision find- 
ing not justified the $10 per car rental charge proposed by various 
refrigerator car lines to be applied on their cars when used in so- 
called local service from Pittsburgh to destinations in Central 
Freight Association territory. 


Personnel of Commissions 


B. A. Bridges, a member of the Louisiana Public Service Com- 
mission from 1912 to 1918, died at Baton Rouge, La., on Oct. 23. 


R. A. Allen has been appointed state engineer of Nevada and 
ex-officio member of the Nevada Public Service Commission to 
complete the unexpired term of J. G. Scrugham, who was ap- 
pointed for a four-year term in 1919, but who resigned recently 
upon accepting the Democratic party’s nomination for governor. 


Court News 


Negligence in Sudden Stoppage of 


. Train Must be Proved 

The Minnesota Supreme Court holds that negligence cannot be 
established in an injury case by showing that the forward motion 
of a freight train was suddenly and violently checked and the 
cars jerked, without also showing that it was due to some negli- 
gent act or omission of the trainmen—Perkins v. Great Northern 


(Minn.) 188 N. W. 564. 


United States Supreme Court 


Combination of Interstate and Local Rates 
Cannot Be Used to Defeat Through Rates 


The Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern has freight stations at Oak- 
ley and at Madisonville, both in Cincinnati, and has published inter- 
state rates on lumber from southern points to both. Those to Madi- 
sonville (beyond Oakley) are higher than those to Oakley plus the 
local rate from Oakley to Madisonville. A lumber dealer at Mad- 
isonville had lumber shipped from the south to Oakley; paid the 
freight to that point; and without unloading the cars, reshipped 
them within a few days to Madisonville, paying the local freight 
rate. When shipped, and continuously thereafter, the intention was 
that the cars should go to Madisonville. They were billed to Oak- 
ley to get the benefit of the lower freight charges resulting from 
the combination of rates. The railroad claimed the through rate 
and sued for the difference. The Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Sixth Circuit affirmed a judgment for the shippers (272 Fed. 675). 
This judgment is reversed by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, which holds that “the movement had been divided by the 
shippers into two stages because they believed that by so doing 
they could secure transportation to Madisonville at less than the 
through interstate rate,’ and whether under the Act to Regulate 
Commerce lower intermediate rates:can be so used in combination 
was the precise question for decision. The important fact in the 
case was that the shippers admitted that shipment to the ultimate 
destination had at all times been intended. 

The Supreme Court said, in part: “Through rates are, ordi- 
narily, made lower than the sum of the intermediate rates, but 
there may be commercial conditions which justify giving excep- 
tionally low rates to movements which are intermediate. The mere 
existence of such intermediate rates confers no right upon the 
shipper to use them in combination to defeat the applicable through 
rate. The interstate rates from the southern points to Madison- 
ville were the only lawful rates. To permit the applicable through. 
interstate rate to be defeated by use of a combination of inter- 
mediate rates would open wide the door to unjust discrimination.” 
Judgment for defendants reversed. Baltimore & Ohio ee 
ern v. Settle. Opinion by Mr. Justice Brandeis. . Justice 
McReynolds dissented. Decided November 13, 1922. 
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Commission Recommends State 
Ownership of Irish Railways 


The commission appoirted by the Irish provisional government 
to inquire into the position of the Irish railways has issued today 
a majority report recommending state ownership, with an inde- 
pendent board of management. It admits certain objections to 
nationalizaticn, but says that the advantages to be reaped from 
unification would outweigh the disadvantages. 


Well Known British Railway Journalist Dies 


Edwin A. Pratt, a well-known writer on railway subjects, died 
at Esher, Surrey, England, on October 27. Mr. Pratt was born 
in 1854 and began his career in journalism at an early age. For 
ten years he was a sub-editor on the Times (London), and served 
on the staff of a number of other journals, including the Railway 
Gazette (London). Mr. Pratt traveled extensively in Europe and 
America. Some of his better-known works are Rise of Rail Power 
in War and Conquest, British Railways and the Great War, Rail- 
ways and Their Rates, State Railways, Railways and Nationaliza- 
tion, etc. 


Consolidation Completed on Northeastern 
Group of Railways in Britain 


The consolidation of the railways of the Northeastern group in 
Great Britain has been completed, to take effect January 1, 1923, 
and the new company will be known as the London & North East- 
ern Railway. The principal companies which have been merged to 
form this road are the North Eastern, the Great Central, the Great 
Eastern, the Great Northern, the Hull & Barnsley, the North 
British and the Great North of Scotland. 

All the railways of Great Britain will on January 1 be merged 
into four rezional systems. Details of the organization of the 
Northwestern, Western and Southern groups have not, however, 
advanced as far as have those concerning the Northeastern. 

R. L. Wedgwood, at present general manager of the North East- 
ern Railway, will be general manager of the new company. Mr. 
Wedgwood was born in 1874 and was educated at Cambridge Uni- 
versity. He entered railway service in 1896 with the North East- 
ern and served in various official positions in the operating de- 
partment until 1905, when he became goods manager of the North- 
ern division, with headquarters at Newcastle. In 1911 he became 
assistant goods manager and, shortly thereafter, chief goods mana- 
ger. In 1914 he also took over the management of passenger traffic. 
He occupied a prominent transport position in the British army 
during the war, and when he returned to the North Eastern in 1919 
became chief goods manager, passenger manager and deputy gen- 
eral manager. On January 1 of this year he became general man- 
ager. 


Rartroap Avunitors at salaries from $2,500 to $3,600 are wanted 
by the United States Civil Service Commission for positions 
in the Bureau of Internal Revenue, to audit and verify income 
and excess profits tax returns of consolidated railroad com- 
panies. Applications must be made on Forms 1312 and 2386 
and must be sent in by December 15. Applicants must have 
had five years’ experience. The required experience is de- 
fined in the notice in considerable detail; and it is also stated 
that experience with the Shipping Board or the Railroad 
Administration or the Interstate Commerce Commission will 
not be acceptable. Applicants must be between 25 and 50 
years old. Employees of the income tax unit have the privi- 
lege of attending lectures in the evenings, and are encouraged 
to engage in study as a supplement to the experience which 
they gain in their work.- If an applicant is appointed, and is 
satisfactory, the government desires to have him remain at 
least one year. 
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Locomotives 


THe Fonpa, JOHNSTOWN & GLOVERSVILLE is inquiring for 1, 
8-wheel switching locomotive. 


THe ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA is inquiring for 2, 
8-wheel switching locomotives. 


Tue CaLtuMET & ARIZONA MINING COMPANY is 
for 3, 6-wheel switching locomotives. 


inquiring 
THe WIsconsIn & MICHIGAN has ordered 2, 4-6-0 type loco- 
motives from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


THE PITTSBURGH STEEL COMPANY has ordered 1 
locomotive from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


switching 


Tue Detroit & ToLtepo SHorE LINE has ordered 2 switching 
locomotives from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Tue ToLepo, St. Louris & WESTERN has ordered 2 switching 
locomotives from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


THe DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN has ordered 5 
Pacific type locomotives from the American Locomotive Company. 


Tue Cuicaco, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL, reported in the Rail- 
way Age of October 28 as inquiring for 100 locomotives, has 
ordered 50 Mikado type locomotives from the Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works. 


Tue DututH & Iron RANGE, reported in the Railway Age 
of September 16 as inquiring for 8 Mikado type locomotives, 
has ordered 3 Mikado type locomotives from the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works. 


Tue RICHMOND FREDERICKSBURG & PoToMAc, reported in the 
Railway Age of October 21 as inquiring for 2 locomotives, has 
ordered 1, 8-wheel switching locomotive and 1, 6-wheel switching 
locomotive from the American Locomotive Company. 


Freight Cars 


Tue Loutsy1tteE & NASHVILLE is inquiring for bids for the 
repairing of 250 hopper cars. 


Tue Paciric Fruit Express contemplates asking for bids 
soon for about 5,000 refrigerator cars. 


Tue Gutr Rerininc Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., has ordered 
150 tank cars from the Standard Steel Car Company. 


Tue ATLANTA & WEST PornT and WESTERN RAILWAY oF ALA- 
BAMA are inquiring for 150 hopper cars of 50 tons’ capacity. 


THe BattrmorE & OnIo is inquiring for 1,000 low side gon- 
dola cars of 70 tons’ capacity. This company was reported in 
the Railway Age of November 18 as also inquiring for 2,000 
hopper cars. 


Passenger Cars 
Tue ATLANTA & WEST PoINT is inquiring for two 70-ft. steel 
baggage cars. 


Tue Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric, reported in the Railway 
Age of October 14 as inquiring for 50, 70-ft. steel suburban cars, 
has ordered this equipment from the Standard Steel Car Com- 
pany. 


Iron and Steel 


THE SOUTHERN is inquiring for 200 tons of steel for bridges. 


Tue Louisvitte & NASHVILLE is inquiring for 2,000 tons of 
tank plates. 
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Tue CHESAPEAKE & OHIO is inquiring for 500 tons of steel 
for bridges. 


Tue Frorma East Coast is inquiring for 200 tons of steel 
for bridges. 


Tue St. Louts-SAN Francisco has ordered 118 tons of struc- 
tural steel from the American Bridge Company to be used in 
strengthening bridges. 


Tue Missourr Pactric has ordered 201 tons of structural steel 
from the Mississippi Valley Structural Steel Company, to be 
used in the construction of additional shop facilities at St. Louis, 
Mo. 


Tue Kansas City SouTHERN has ordered 540 tons of struc- 
tural steel from the Kansas City Structural Steel Company, the 
material to be used in the extension of the company’s shops at 
Pittsburg, Kan. 


Machinery and Tools 


Tue SouTHERN Pactiric has ordered a Niles end-driven axle 
lathe from the Niles-Bement-Pond Company. 


Tue NorroLtK & WESTERN has ordered from the Niles-Bement- 
Pond Company two right line 8-ft. radial drills. 


Tue Missourt, Kansas & Texas has ordered a 10-ft. full 
pneumatic plate flanging clamp from the Niles-Bement-Pond 
Company. 


Miscellaneous 


Tue CHILEAN STATE Rattways will receive public tenders 
on January 15, 1923, for materials for a telephone selector system 
for 800 miles of line. Bids are to be opened in Santiago, Chile, 
at the offices of the Chilean State Railways. The system desired 
is the Western Electric Company’s alternating current type or 
its equivalent. Public tenders will also be received on February 
15, 1923, for material for a signal system for 240 miles of rail- 
road. The bids are to be opened in Santiago, Chile, at the 
offices of the Chilean State Railways. The Chilean State Rail- 
ways office at 141 Broadway, New York City, is furnishing 
specifications and drawings for these bids. 


Signaling 


Tue New YorK CENTRAL has ordered from the Federal Signal 
Company 33 Type 4 automatic signals for use on its Lines West 
of Buffalo. 


Tue Missourt Paciric has placed orders with the Federal 
Signal Company for 6 low-voltage switch layouts together with 
necessary signals, controlling devices and outlying switch locks. 


Tue Cuicaco, BuRLINGTON AND Quincy has placed orders 
with the Federal Signal Company for switch mechanisms, signals 
and controlling devices necessary for 9° low-voltage switch 
layouts. 


SECRETARY Densy of the Navy has written to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, recommending that the names of 
towns be painted in large letters on the roofs of railroad sta- 
tions for the guidance of aviators. They are obliged fre- 
quently to fly very low for the purpose of ascertaining the 
names of the towns over which they pass. 


SrevEN YEARS AND TEN MontTHs was the sentence of imprison- 
ment imposed by the state court at Wilmington, Del., on No- 
vember 13, on Daniel Befany, one of five men found guilty of 
attempting to burn a bridge of the Pennsylvania railroad in 
Wilmington on August 31. The sentences of the others were 
seven years, seven years, six years, six years. 


Tue AMERICAN RamLwAy ASSOCIATION announces that, by vote 
of the Board of Directors, the Association decides to make 
no contribution of funds to the investigation of the teredo in 
piling along the Atlantic and Pacific coasts. It is expected 
that railroads having terminals at tidewater will each for itself 
decide to what extent to participate in this work. 
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The Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute reports the appoint- 
ment of R. H. Jones as assistant to the secretary-manager. 


R. C. Jerome, vice-president and general manager of the 
Jerome-Edwards Metallic Packing Company, Chicago, has 
left the service of that organization. 


The Foamite Firefoam Company, of 200 Fifth avenue and 
151 Fifth avenue, New York City, has been consolidated with 
the O. J. Childs Company, Utica, N. Y., under the name of the 
Foamite-Childs Corporation, Utica. 


The Gibb Instrument Co., Detroit, Mich., makers of electric 
welding equipment, on December 1, will remove its plant 
and offices to Bay City, Mich. The purpose of this move is 
to provide increased manufacturing facilities. 


D. S. Hutchcraft, formerly vice-president of the Indiana 
Air Pump Company, Indianapolis, Ind., has been appointed 
district manager in charge of the Chicago Pneumatic Tool 
Company’s recently established branch office at Tulsa, Okla. 


The Minnesota Supply Company with offices in the Pioneer 
building, St. Paul, Minn., has been appointed northwestern 
representative for the Flannery Bolt Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Blake C. Hopper, formerly with the American Steel 
Foundries, has been elected secretary-treasurer of the Minne- 
sota Supply Company. 


E. G. Buckwell, secretary and sales manager of the Cleve- 
land Twist Company, Cleveland, Ohio, retired on November 1. 
Mr. Buckwell remains a director of the company. W. E. 
Caldwell, assistant sales manager, has been appointed sales 
manager. Mr. Caldwell has served in the company’s sales 
department for 21 years. 


The Richards Train Control Corporation of Baltimore, Md., 
has recently been incorporated under the laws of Maryland 
with a capitalization of $2,000,000 for the manufacture and 
installation of automatic train control apparatus. This repre- 
sents a reorganization of the Richards-Ford Train Control 
Company which was incorporated in 1917. 


The Electric Material Company, San Francisco, Cal., with 
branch office at Los Angeles, has been appointed agent in 
the State of Washington and parts of Oregon and Idaho for 
the Roller-Smith Company, New York. The Electric Mate- 
rial Company recently opened an office in the Hinckley 
building, Seattle, in charge of R. F. Robinson. 


The Industrial Works, Bay City, Mich. has built a special 
crane for the Virginian Railway, which is said to be one of the 
largest of its kind in the world. It is known as a type 
Z and its capacity with outriggers extended is 400,000 Ib. at a 
radius of 17% ft. Without the use of jack beams, the main hoist 
will lift 85,000 Ib., while the auxiliary hoist will lift 60,000 Ib. 
at a radius of 24 ft. 


Obituary 


F. W. Doty, Pacific Coast representative of the railfoad 
and government department of Johns-Manville, Incorporated, 
New York, died at San Francisco on November 9. 


PrizEs FoR Essays by school pupils on making the highways 
safe, offered in a contest which is being conducted by the Highway 
Education Board, Washington, D. C., are the subject of a circular 
which has been issued by C. I. Leiper, general superintendent of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, for the encouragement of school chil- 
dren in the state of New Jersey, particularly children of railroad 
employees. The announcement has been posted at all passenger 
stations on the line of that road in New Jersey, and the railroad 
will supplement the prizes offered from Washington by gifts of 
books and gold medals. Essays must be of 500 words or less, by 
school pupils 14 years old and under, and the contest closes on 
December 4. 
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Cuicaco, Rock IsLanp & Pactric.—In announcing the award- 
ing of a contract to the Railroad Water & Coal Handling Com- 
pany, Chicago, for the construction of a water treating plant 
at Manly, Iowa, in the issue of November 18, the statement was 
made that the Minneapolis & St. Louis had awarded the con- 
tract. This statement was in error in that the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific had awarded a contract for the work. 


Cuicaco, Rock IsLtanp & Paciric—This company has awarded 
a contract to the T. S. Leake Construction Company, Chicago, 
for a one-story addition, 40 ft. by 275 ft., to its machine shop 
and for the construction of a woodworking mill, 60 ft. by 128 
ft., at Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


Cuicaco, St. Paut, MINNEAPOLIS & OMAHA.—This company 
has awarded a contract to the Ogle Construction Company, Chi- 
cago, for a 150-ton frame coaling station at Emerson, Neb. 


TittNois CENTRAL.—This company, which was reported in the 
Railway Age of September. 23 as intending to improve its coal 
handling facilities at Macomb, Miss., has awarded a contract to 
the Railroad Water & Coal Handling Company, Chicago, for 
a 300-ton coaling station. 


ILttino1s CENTRAL.—This company, which was reported in the 
Railway Age of November 18, page, 964, as intending to improve 
itse water facilities at Calumet, Iowa, has awarded a contract to 
W. J. Zitterel & Company, Webster City, Iowa, for the construc- 
tion of a water station. 


LouIsviILLE & NASHVILLE.—This 
steel bridge 4,595 ft. in length near New Orleans, La., also 
double track lines on the Cumberland division from Hiedrick 
to Pinesville, Ky., a distance of 15 miles, to cost $2,000,000. 


company will construct a 


Missourt Paciric.—This company will accept bids until No- 


vember 27 for the construction of a passenger station at Harrison, 
Ill. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.—This company will 
install a new turbine generator in its Cos Cob power station to 
take care of an increased load due to the placing in service of 
12 new high speed passenger locomotives. The new generator is 
a 9,000 kw., single phase, 25-cycle unit. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—This company is elevating the tracks of its 
Atlantic division between Whitman street, Camden, N. J., and a 
point a quarter of a mile south of White Horse pike, involving 
the elimination of two highway grade crossings. 


SouTHERN Paciric.—This company has awarded a contract 
to the Utah Construction Company, Ogden, Utah, for the con- 
struction of a single track, concrete lined tunnel, 1,200 ft. in 
length, on its Coast division, 155 miles south of San Francisco, 
Cal. This tunnel is being constructed in connection with the 
revision of the line to eliminate several sharp curves. This 
company also contemplates the expenditure of $250,000 in shop 
buildings and machinery at El Paso, Tex. 


St. Louis-SAN Francisco.—This company, which was reported 
in the Railway Age of November 18, page 964, as closing bids 
on November 13 for a 300-ton concrete coaling station at Ft. 
Smith, Ark., has awarded the contract to Roberts & Schaefer 
Company, Chicago. 


Texas & Paciric.—This company, in conjunction with the 
Missouri Pacific, will construct a reservoir which will provide 
adequate water supply for the two companies at Texarkana, 
Ark., at an approximate cost of $150,000. 


Union Rartroap—This company, which is an affiliated line 
of the United States Steel Corporation, has awarded a contract 
to the Roberts & Schaefer Company, engineers and contractors, 
Chicago, for a 100-ton capacity, two-track, reinforced concrete, 
automatic electric, Simplex roller skip type coaling and sanding 
plant, at Bessemer, Pa. 


Revenues and Expenses for September—a Correction 


In the table of Revenues and Expenses of Railways for Sep- 
tember and the nine months’ period which appeared on page 954 
of last week’s Railway Age, the figures for the roads—Grand 
Trunk Western to Lehigh & New England—were incorrectly 
shown. The reason lies in a printer’s error whereby the figures 
to the right of maintenance expenses were inserted as the nine 
months’ figures for the Lehigh & New England instead of in 
their correct position as the September figures for the Grand 
Trunk Western. To read the table correctly the figures for the 
roads Grand Trunk Western to Lehigh & New England to the 
right of maintenance expenses should be each dropped one line 
with the exception of the nine months’ figures for the Lehigh & 
New England which should have appeared as the first line on 
the page. Thus for a number of typical roads the correct figures 


should be: 
Qperat- Net from Net Net after 
ing railway after rentals, 

Name of road ratio operation rentals 1921 

Grand Trunk Western......Sept. 78.00 318,222 141.887 —97,257 
9 mos. 77.80 2,686,409 475,562 —853,297 
Great Northern ............Sept. 76.10 2,666,889 1,836,120 3,218,755 
9 mos. 78.80 15,456,331 10,084,242 4,212,635 
Gulf Coast Lines...........Sept. 63.40 319,146 285,812 343,036 
9 mos. 67.40 2,462,862  2,023.354 2,493,306 
Hocking Valley ....:e<ses- Sept. 84.30 213,370 147,257 296,942 
; 9 mos. 73.50 2,561,948 1,854,329 313,952 
pres Central. 2 cicceciens Sept. 76.80 3,417,412 2,480,288 1,490,926 
9 mos. 76.80 25,586,704 17,623,366 13,685,148 
International & Gt. Northern.Sept. 76.20 357,063 245,483 75,457 
; 9 mos. 83.00 1,764,444 988,747 —214,549 
Kansas City Southern.......§ Sept. 76.60 372,290 231,971 332,718 
9 mos. 75.3 3,125,450 2,103,847 3,189,419 


ALABAMA GREAT SOUTHERN.—Asks Authority to Issue Bonds.— 
This company has applied to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for authority nominally to issue $500,000 of first consolidated mort- 
gage 5 per cent gold bonds to be held in the treasury. 


BattimoreE & Onto.—New Directors—At the annual meeting 
of the stockholders held in Baltimore, Md., on November 20, 
Henry Ruhlender and Richard H. Williams, both of New York, 
were elected directors to succeed James Speyer and L. F. Loree, 
who declined re-election because they could not consistently serve 
on the Baltimore & Ohio board under the provisions of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act. 

Operating Results in 1922.—President Daniel Willard pre- 
sented a summary of the company’s condition from the first of 
this year up to the present time and the prospects for the future. 
He said in part: 


At the beginning of the present year 1922, a budget for the year was 
prepared, based upon an assumed business 5 per cent in excess of the 
business handled in 1921, and also assuming a reduction in freight rates 
of 10 per cent, with the continuance of the then existing rates of pay. 
The budget prepared at the beginning of the year contemplated a net railway 
operating income of $32,000,000 at the end of the year, which with other 
income would have provided, after deducting fixed charges, $6,000,000 or 
$7,000,000 surplus applicable to the common stock after paying the preferred 
Gividend and providing for the $3,500,000 sinking fund. 

Notwithstanding the fact that more than three-fourths of all the coal 
mines located on the Baltimore & Ohio ceased production April 1, due to 
the coal strike, which of course affected very seriously the business of the 
company, we were able to show at the end of the first six months’ period 
net ope rating revenue of more than 2,006,000 in excess of the amount set 
up in the budget for the same perio ‘and there is every reason to believe 
that if conditions had continued as they then were, the company would have 
had not less than $8,000,000 surplus at the end of this year applicable to 
the common stock. 

The total number of men employed in the maintenance of equipment de- 
partment on June 30, 1922, was 21,150, of which 17,500 left the service, 
leaving about 3,500 at work. During the period of the strike 1,322 of the 
men who had left the service returned. On September 15, when the settle- 
ment was reached, the Baltimore & Ohio had about 17,000 men working in 
its mechanical department, 4,634 heing old employees of the company, and 
12,158 new men who had been hired. There were no unsettled matters of 
controversy between the Baltimore & Ohio and its men who went on strike 
on the first ot July, and when the settlement was made it was on the 
basis of the men returning to work under the same rules and working 
conditions, and at the same rate of wages, that were in effect on the date 
they stopped work 

The result of the strike bore very heavily upon the Baltimore & Ohio. 
During the month of June, 1922, the net operating income of the company 
was $2,666,000, and during the month of October it was $3, 000,000. Assum- 
ing, which may fairly be done, that the net operating income of July, 
August and September would have been equal to the average earned in the 
two months above mentioned, it seems clear that but for the strike the 
company would have earned "during those months a net operating income 
of more than $8,000,900. On the contrary, however, because of reduced 
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business and increased expenses, the result of the three months’ operations 
was a net deficit of more than $2,000,000, indicating a clear loss to the 
company, in anticipated income during the three months mentioned, of 
between $10,000,000 and $11,000,000. This, of course, has very seriously 
effected the outlook for the company during the present year. 

There has heen a very steady improvement in the condition of the com- 
pany’s property since the settlement of the strike, with a corresponding 
increase of business. This is quite clearly shown by the loaded car 
movement. During the first fifteen days of September the average daily 
toaded movement by the Baltimore & Ohio was approximately 18,000, while 
the average daily loaded movement for the first ten days of the present 
month has been over 34,000, and in some daily instances has nearly reached 
36,000. We are today handling practically as heavy a business as we ever 
handled at this time of the year, and we hope to have our power in con- 
dition to meet the seasonable requirements of the situation during the 
winter months. 

The present outlook for business is encouraging, and while the results 
from this year’s operaticn will be disappointing for the reasons which I 
have already mentioned, if conditicns remain something like normal during 
the next twelve months—and by normal I do not mean the same degree of 
industrial activity that exists today, because we are probably above normal 
at the present time, but with a condition that might fairly be assumed to 
be normal, and with rates and wages remaining substantially as they now 
are—I feel confident that the result of next year’s operations should be 
much more gratifying to the holders of our common shares. 


CHESAPEAKE & Ou10.—Initial Preferred Dividend—The direc- 
tors have declared an initial dividend of $1.62'4 a share on the 
company’s new issue of $12,558,500 preferred stock. They also 
declared the regular semi-annual dividend of $2 a share on the 
common stock. Both dividends are payable January 1 to stock- 
holders of record December 1. The dividend on the preferred 
stock covers the quarter ended January 1. The directors de- 
clared their intention to pay the dividend on the new 6% per 
cent preferred stock semi-annually in the future. 


Cuicaco GREAT WESTERN.—Authorized to Issue Notes.—This 
company has been authorized by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to issue $906,573 of promissory notes to the Pullman Com- 
pany in connection with the purchase of equipment. 


CincINNATI, INDIANAPOLIS & WeEsSTERN.—Asks Authority for 
Equipment Trust—This company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to enter into an equipment 
trust agreement for the issue of certificates to the amount of 
$300,000. 


Erte.—Asks Authority for Equipment Trust—This company 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce Commission for authority 
to guarantee the payment of $2,800,000 of equipment trust 
certificates. 


SouTHERN.—Asks Authority to Issue Bonds—This company 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce Commission for authority 
nominally to issue $5,000,000 of its development and general mort- 
gage 4 per cent gold bonds, payable April 1, 1956, to be held in 
the treasury. 


Tentative Valuations 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued tentative 
valuation reports in which it states the final value of the proper- 
ties owned and used as follows: 


Owned Used 
k a ilway c avis portation Con 
Sone, ieee oe gig nl leheapren cermrpre Mesa $365,453 $378,400 
Virginia & Southwestern, 1916........+-++-- 11,947,564 12,197,864 
Dividends Declared 
Bostcn & Albany—2% per cent, quarterly, payable December 30 to 


holders of record November 30. 
Boston & Providence—2% per 
holders of record December 20. 
Chesapeake & Ohio—Common, $2.00, semi-annually; preferred, $1.62%4, 
initial quarterly, both payable January 1 to holders of record December 1. 
Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific—Common, 3 per cent, semi- 
annually; common, 344 per cent, extra, both payable December 26 to holders 
of record December 5; preferred, 1:4 per cent, quarterly, payable Decem- 
ber 1 to holders of record November 25. 
New Orleans, Texas & Mexico—1%4 per cent, quarterly, payable Decem- 
ber 1 to bolders of record November 24. 


cent, quarterly, payable January 1 to 


Pittsburgh, Youngstown & Ashtabula—134 per cent, quarterly, payable 
December 1 to holders of record November 20. 
Trend of Railway Stock and Bond Prices 
Last Last 
Nov. 21 Week Year 
Average price of 20 representative rail- 
CE EN  naiincegi tine éne nuttin 66.67 66.27 56.76 
Average price of 20 representative rail- 
Way GOllGs ....5.<. REE IY fo 85.29 85.64 80.04 
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Executive 


L. E. Martin and A. H. Jones, assistants to the vice-presi- 
dent of the St. Louis Southwestern, with headquarters at St. 
Louis, Mo., and M. M, Sisson, vice-president and general 
superintendent of the Ft. Worth and Rio Grande, with head- 
quarters at Ft. Worth, Tex., have been appointed assistants 
to the president of the St. Louis Southwestern, with head- 
quarters at St. Louis, Mo., and the office of assistant to the 
vice-president has been abolished. O. H. McCarty will 
succeed Mr. Sisson. 


Financial, Legal and Accounting 


W. H. Brahany has been appointed auditor of the Detroit, 
Bay City & Western and the Port Huron & Detroit, suc- 
ceeding L. C. Van Laan, resigned to accept service with an- 
other company. 


Henry Wolf Bikle has been appointed general attorney of 
the Pennsylvania. E. N. Davis has been appointed assistant 
general solicitor with headquarters at Pittsburgh, Pa. G. R. 
Allen has been appointed assistant general counsel with 
headquarters at Philadelphia, Pa., all effective December 1. 


Operating 


W. J. Carr has been appointed assistant trainmaster of 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford to act as office train- 
master at New London, Conn. W. J. Smith has been ap- 
pointed trainmaster with jurisdiction between Waterford, 
Conn., and Auburn. A. O. Whitford, assistant trainmaster 
at New London, has retired after 40 years’ service on account 
of ill health. 


Robert E. Woodruff has been appointed superintendent 
of the Buffalo division of the Erie, succeeding Edmund I. 
Bowen who has been transferred in a similar capacity to 
the Rochesterdivision, succeeding A. B. Caldwell, assigned 
to other dutfés. The Kent division of the Erie has been 
extended to@#¥include the Marion Terminal and Cincinnati 
division. Hi R. Adams is superintendent with headquarters 
at Marion, Ohio. 


Traffic 


J. Lever, traveling agent of the Chicago & North Western, 
with headquarters at Casper, Wyo., has been promoted to 
division freight and passenger agent, with the same head- 
quarters. 


J. A. Behrle, assistant general freight agent of the Chicago 
& Alton, with headquarters at Chicago, has been appointed 
general freight agent, with headquarters at Bloomington, IIL, 
succeeding E. L. Carr, resigned. 


F. D. Gahagan, chief clerk to the division freight agent 
of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe with headquarters at 
Denver, Colo., has been promote« to division freight agent 
at Pueblo, Colo., succeeding G. W. Smith, who has been trans- 
ferred to Oklahoma City, Okla. to succeed M. C. Burton, 
promoted. 


W. D. McVey, assistant general freight agent of the Michi- 
gan Central, with headquarters at Buffalo, N. Y., has been 
transferred to Detroit to succeed E. W. Brunck who will take 
over the duties of F. R. Newman, with the same title and 
headquarters, resigned. S. W. Carder has been promoted to 
assistant general freight agent at Buffalo to succeed Mr. Mc- 
Vey. 


J. A. Behrle, assistant general freight agent of the Chicago 
& Alton, with headquarters at Chicago, who has been pro- 
moted to general freight agent with the same headquarters, 
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succeeding E. L. Carr, resigned, was born on September 1, 
1887, at Chicago, Ill., and entered railway service as a clerk 
in the traffic department of the Chicago & Alton on August 
6, 1903. In 1910 he was promoted to chief clerk to the as- 
sistant general freight agent and on September 1, 1912, was 
promoted to assistant general freight agent, which position 
he was holding at the time of his recent promotion. During 
the period of federal control he also had jurisdiction over 
the Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis. 


G. H. Wilcox, assistant to the freight traffic manager of the 
Southern, with headquarters at Washington, D. C., has been 
promoted to assistant freight traffic manager, with headquar- 
ters at Birmingham, Ala., succeeding R. L. Simpson, who has 
been transferred: to Washington, D. C. W. T. Turner, divi- 
sion freight agent, with headquarters at Greensboro, N. C., 
has been appointed assistant to the freight traffic manager at 
Washington, D. C., succeeding Mr. Wilcox. C. C. Elder, 
division freight agent at Columbia, S. C., has been transferred 
to Greensboro in place of Mr. Turner. G. M. Nolen has been 
promoted to division freight agent at Columbia, S. C., suc- 
ceeding Mr. Elder. H. V. Gardner has been appointed com- 
mercial agent, with headquarters at Los Angeles, Cal. 


G. W. Sloan, whose promotion to assistant general freight 
agent of the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, with head- 
quarters at Nashville, Tenn., was reported in the Railway Age 
of November 18 (page 965), was born on October 21, 1883, 
at Nashville, Tenn. He-entered railway service on August 
23, 1901, as a messenger in the correspondence department 
of the general freight office of the Nashville, Chattanooga & 
St. Louis, and during the following six years held various 
correspondence and rate department positions. In Novem- 
ber, 1907, he was promoted to chief clerk to the commercial 
agent at Nashville, Tenn., and on January 1, 1915, he was 
appointed chief rate clerk in the general office. On March 1, 
1920, he was promoted to chief clerk, which position he was 
holding at the time of his recent promotion. 


Engineering, Maintenance of Way and Signaling 


W. G. Arn, assistant engineer of maintenance of way of 
the Illinois Central and the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley, with 
headquarters at Chicago, has been promoted to assistant chief 
engineer of the Chicago 
Terminal Improvement 
of the Illinois Central, 
with the same _ head- 
quarters. Mr. Arn was 
born on February 7, 
1877, at Terre Haute, 
Ind., and was graduated 
from the Rose Poly- 
technic Institute in 1897. 
He entered railway 
service as a rodman on 
the Louisville & Nash- 
ville, September, 1897, 
and was promoted to 
masonry inspector in 
October, 1898, which 
position he held until 
1899, when he was ap- 
pointed building inspec- 
tor. In November, 
1900, he was promoted 
to assistant engineer, 
which position he held until April, 1905, when he was pro- 
moted to roadmaster. He left the employ of the Louisville & 
Nashville in March, 1906, to become superintendent and 
engineer of the Southern Bitulithic Company at Nashville, 
Tenn., which position he held until October, 1906, when he 
became assistant engineer of the Missouri Pacific, with head- 
quarters at St. Louis, Mo., where he remained until March, 
1907. On the latter date he entered the service of the Illinois 
Central as assistant engineer in charge of the construction 
of the Birmingham terminal at Birmingham, Ala., which posi- 
tion he held until April, 1908, when he was promoted to 
assistant engineer of the Birmingham division, with head- 
quarters at Corinth, Miss. In September, 1909, he was 
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appointed assistant engineer in charge of the reconstruction 
of the passenger terminal at Louisville, Ky., and in June of 
the following year he was appointed assistant engineer in the 
general office at Chicago, where he was assigned to special 
work, including valuation. In August, 1912, he was appointed 
assistant engineer in charge of the construction of the new 
passenger terminal and subway at Memphis, Tenn., which 
position he held until November, 1914, when he was appointed 
roadmaster with headquarters at Mattoon, Ill. In June, 1916, 
he was promoted to assistant engineer of maintenance of way 
on the Illinois Central and Yazoo & Mississippi Valley, with 
headquarters at Chicago, which position he was holding at 
the time of his recent promotion. Mr. Arn enlisted in the 
United States Army in February, 1917, and in May of the 
same year became captain of the 13th Engineers. While in 
France he was promoted to major and later to lieutenant 
colonel and was discharged in June, 1919, when he resumed 
his duties with the Illinois Central. 


Mechanical 


E. H. McFadden, assistant superintendent of shops of the 
St. Louis Southwestern at Pine Bluff, Ark., has been pro- 
moted to master mechanic, with the same headquarters, suc- 
ceeding J. W. Blakeburn, deceased. A. Townsend, road fore- 
man of engines, with headquarters at Pine Bluff, has succeed- 
ed Mr. McFadden, and he will be succeeded by W. H. Graves, 
locomotive engineer. 


Special 


Dr. Heman Humphrey has been appointed chief surgeon ot 
the Kentucky & Indiana Terminal. 


Charles E. Hill has been appointed general safety agent 
of the New York Central Lines with headquarters at New 
York City, succeeding Marcus A. Dow, who resigned on Novem- 
ber 15, to become executive secretary of the Bureau of Safety 
of New York City, under Special Deputy Police Commissioner 
Barron G. Collier. Mr. Hill is 46 years old; a native of Illinois. 
He received his early education in the public schools of that 
state and taught school for a few years. Later he was graduated 
from the Southern Illinois College at Enfield. He was for several 
years clerk of a district court in Illinois. He entered railroad 
service as claim agent for the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis in September, 1906, was promoted to district claim 
agent at Paris, Ill, in 1911, and in June, 1914, his territory was 
enlarged to include Indianapolis. In October, 1916, he was 
transferred to the Cleveland district and continued to fill this 
position until he became general safety agent. He has for a 
number of years been an ex-officio member of the safety com- 
mittees of the districts in which he was located. 


Obiuary 


Dr. E. C. Underwood, chief surgeon of the Kentucky & 
Indiana Terminal, died recently. 


E. B. Taylor, who retired two years ago as vice-president 
of the Pennsylvania, Lines West, died on November 8 at 
Pittsburgh. Mr. Taylor was born at Riverton, N. Y., in 1850 
and was graduated from Haverford College in 1869. The 
following year he received'a degree in civil engineering from 
the Polytechnic College of Pennsylvania and immediately 
entered the service of the Pennsylvania Railroad as a clerk 
in the superintendent’s office at Harrisburg. Two years later 
he was promoted to supervisor and, shortly thereafter, to 
assistant engineer of the Middle division. Later he was trans- 
ferred in a similar capacity to the Pittsburgh division and later 
was promoted to superintendent of the Lewistown division. 
He was then transferred in a similar capacity to the West 
Penn division. He then'went to the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis in a ‘similar capacity and subsequent! 
was promoted to general superintendent, Northwest system. 
In 1890 he became general superintendent of transportation 
of all the Pennsylvania, Lines West. The following year he 
was elected fourth vice-president and was later advanced to 
third, and then second vice-president in charge of accounting 
and treasury. Mr. Taylor was 72 years of age at the time 
of his death. 
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